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PREFACE 


This book is not entirely a product of the Great War. 
The Anglo-German problem first came under my notice 
some years ago, when I was an undergraduate at Oxford. 
A beneficiary of the Rhodes Trust, I was imbued with the 
idea of Anglo-Saxon solidarity, to promote which Cecil 
Rhodes founded the scholarships which bear his name. 
But, instead of harmony, I found discord. Some of my 
Oxford friends were members of the British Navy League, 
and from them I learned that the German navy was re¬ 
garded as a menace to England’s traditional supremacy 
of the seas. When I travelled in Germany I encountered 
considerable animosity to England in several places, and I 
saw little banks, in the shape of war-ships, which tempted 
patriotic Germans to make contributions for the propa¬ 
ganda of the German Navy League. At. every turn one 
was made conscious of this rivalry between two kindred 
nations, each of which professed to fear the aggressive in¬ 
tentions of the other. The most contradictory statements 
were heard, and the stranger was at a loss to comprehend 
them. 

In time, as I studied the problem, I collected a quantity 
of material from different sources and of varying value: 
this book is the result. I have used very sparingly the 
voluminous literature which has appeared since the war 
began, except, of course, the official documents published 
by the belligerent governments. Nearly all of the evidence 
upon which my conclusions are based was in my hands 
before August, 1914; indeed, the first six chapters, and the 
eighth, were practically written by that date, although 
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PREFACE 


they have since been rewritten. I have tried to pro 
the subject of Anglo-German relations from a histoi 
point of view, and if I have taken sides it is because 
available evidence seemed to warrant certain conclusi 
The book has been delayed by the severe pressure of 
vate affairs, but the lapse of time lias not essentially n 
ified the opinions formulated before I began to write. 

Several of the chapters treat of topics that have 1 
discussed already in greater detail by other writers, 
their inclusion seemed warranted in a synthetic treatir 
of my subject. I am well aware of the difiiculty of wri 
a history of recent diplomatic affairs, for few donum 
are available, but the main course of events is not 
doubt. The archives will throw fresh light upon tin 1 ; 
tives of statesmen and their reactions in definite cri 
they may even disclose fresh facts; but, until they 
opened, it is perhaps worth while to attempt to dij 
the enormous amount of unofficial evidence already 
tainable. 

My best thanks are due to my colleagues, Trofes' 
Samuel Ball Plainer, Henry K. Bourne, and Klbert 
Benton, who have read the manuscript and offered mr 
valuable suggestions. 

Bkrn'auotit. K. Schmitt 

Western Reserve Universuv, 

Cleveland, 30 September, ujt c 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

“The central fact in the international situation to-day 
is the antagonism between England and Germany.” So 
ran the first sentence of the first article of the first number 
of the Round Table (November, 1910), a non-partisan jour¬ 
nal of the politics of the British Empire. A French writer 
described this rivalry as “the essential fact which domi¬ 
nates the whole policy of our time, which thrusts itself into 
all events to embitter and warp them, and which is to be 
found at the bottom of all the political crises by whose 
succession Europe is periodically agitated.” 1 In Germany 
“the English danger” was discussed in countless books and 
pamphlets, and the press of the world took up the cue. 
An American magazine published an article, entitled “Will 
England and Germany Fight?” in which the issues were 
represented as irreconcilable and the results fraught with 
incalculable consequences for the whole world. 2 In fact, 
no such spectacular international quarrel had been seen 
since the days of the great Napoleon; its existence was 
recognized by people to whom diplomacy is usually intangi¬ 
ble; while the inhabitants of both England and Germany 
were subjected to enormous taxes on account of the colossal 

1 Rene Pinon, UEurope et VEmpire Ottoman, p. xii. 

2 Winiam Bayard Hale, World's Work, February, 1909. 
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armaments which both caused and were caused by the 
strained relations between their governments and the mu¬ 
tual distrust of the two peoples. 

In a broad sense, the issue in the struggle has been the 
balance of power, which, in the words of Bishop Stubbs, 
the great English historian, “is the principle which gives 
unity to the political plot of modern European history. 57 1 
For since the days of Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII, 
four hundred years ago, Great Britain has been the prin¬ 
cipal factor in the maintenance of a European equilibrium: 
her statesmen have consistently held that, in spite of the 
North Sea and the Channel, the “precious stone set in the 
silver sea 55 w r as not secure “ against the envy of less happy 
lands 55 if a single Power achieved the ascendency of the 
Continent. To prevent this consummation England waged 
successful war against Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV, and 
Napoleon. And because in the early years of the twentieth 
century Germany bestrode the European continent like a 
colossus, it was inevitable that she should find ranged 
against herself the weight of British public opinion and the 
resources of British diplomacy. 2 

A generation ago, when Anglo-Russian rivalry domi¬ 
nated the European situation, it was the fashion to speak of 
the struggle between the elephant and the whale, and at 
first sight Anglo-German tension presents a similar aspect. 
The British Empire is a maritime confederacy, with far- 
flung battle lines protected by an enormous fleet; Ger¬ 
many is primarily a land power, whose strong right arm is 
the mighty army assembled within her European frontiers. 
But a closer inspection reveals a situation singularly remi- 

1 Lectures on Medieval and Modern History, p. 258. 

2 “No nation can maintain the mastery of the continent of Europe as long as a 
strong and independent England exists on its flank. A nation which strives for 
supremacy in Europe is bound to attack Great Britain earlier or later. All the 
rulers from Julius Caesar to Napoleon, who have striven to become supreme in. 
Europe, have made war upon Great Britain.” (J. Ellis Barker, Modern Germany, 
p. 243, edition of 1912.) 
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niscent of the eighteenth century. In that period of Euro¬ 
pean history Great Britain was repeatedly at war with 
France for the nominal purpose of preserving the balance 
of power in Europe, but the actual result oi this policy wa* 
to make the island kingdom the leading commercial iiation 
of the world, to secure for it the control of the seas in time 
of war, and to obtain the fairest colonies of hranee tor the 
extension of her own empire. Similarly, in our own age 
England abandoned her former friendship for Germany 
when that Power deliberately challenged Britain's tradi¬ 
tional supremacy of the seas, became her doughty corn 
petitor in the markets of the world, and expressed in no 
uncertain voice the opinion that Britain possessed far too 
many of the undeveloped regions of the world, and Ger¬ 
many far too few. 

That England took up the challenge from across the 
North Sea was due, not to jealousy and envy of Germany, 
as has been so often asserted, but to the instinct of self- 
preservation; which, however, did not exclude the pusd 
bility of an accommodation between the two Power* ami 
did not prevent repeated agreements for the delimitation 
of their respective ambitions. But in one matter England 
remained adamant. Drawing tin; food of its people and 
the raw materials for its factories from every corner of the 
globe, and dependent upon its export trade as the stall of 
life, the United Kingdom was irresistibly driven to main 
tain a supreme navy. Ami that was intolerable t«» Ger 
many after she had ceased to be a congeries of petty •■tab's 
held together in a loose confederation and became in fact 
the leading nation of the Continent. Furthermore, bv the 
application of science and patience to industrial problems, 
she developed an overseas trade second only to that of 
England. Germany therefore argued that she must pos¬ 
sess a fleet sufficient to protect her expanding foreign < >»m 
merce, lest it should exist on the mere sufferance of the 
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overwhelming British navy; in spite of the fact that ev 
stage in the development of her fleet was followed by s 
larger additions to that of England. 

The colonial situation provided a third element of c 
cord. Colonies serve a nation in various ways. T 1 
offer markets, which may be controlled by tariffs, for 1 
surplus products of national industry; they may, w. 
proper management and exploitation, supply the motl 
country with raw materials for that industry; and unc 
favorable climatic conditions they afford opportunities i 
settlement to those who do not find the circumstan.ces 
life profitable or pleasant, but who wish to preserve th 
own institutions and their native allegiance in a new lar 
In the actual organization of the world, Germany possess 
almost no colonies suitable for settlement and few ter 
tories worthy of exploitation. The British Empire, on t 
other hand, was spread over a quarter of the globe, ei 
braced every kind of land, and might, if an imperial pr 
tective tariff were adopted, become a self-sufficing, ec 
nomic entity from which German competition would l 
excluded. France likewise possessed a magnificent col 
nial domain in Africa and Asia in which she did not we 
come the German merchant and the German capitalis 
Germany must also expand overseas, unless she was to t 
outdistanced in the economic struggle, which is the bas: 
of modem civilization. 

It is further to be noted that as in the eighteenth, cer 
tury the British Empire was pieced together in a fit c 
absence of mind as the result of British Continental policy 
so the maintenance of the balance of power has led to fur 
ther increases of the empire in the latest age, increase, 
which were not counterbalanced by the acquisitions of Ger 
many. For in the last quarter of the nineteenth centixiry 
when Great Britain stood more or less aloof from Conti¬ 
nental politics, she added Egypt, Burmah, large stretches 
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of Africa, and finally the Boer republics to her already vast, 
possessions, not to speak of extending her influence in Af 
ghanistan and the Persian Gulf; while Germany had to 
be content with the least desirable lands in Africa and a 
few islands in the Pacific. Germany therefore boldly de¬ 
manded “a place in the sun." France she despised as a 
decadent and sterile nation whose colonies were an anomaly; 
Russia she patronized as an unorganized mass, powerless 
for either good or evil; Belgium and Holland she perhaps 
hoped to dispossess of their holdings in Africa and the Far 
East; but Britain she feared as the great obstacle to the 
realization of her ambitions. Not that Germany really de- 
sired to become mistress of certain British colonies; it is 
more probable that her appetite was to be satisfied by the 
annexation of North Africa. If France were deprived of 
this, the richest and most accessible part of her colonial 
empire, she would be seriously weakened as a European 
Power and her decline as a great nation sensibly accentu 
ated. Germany, in turn, would become a Mediterranean 
Power, thus laying the foundation of a future supremacy in 
that sea when the final collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
should endow her with Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
But the German Government was under no illusions as to 
the attitude of Great Britain toward such a transaction, 
which would at once upset the balance of power and rn 
danger the route to India, amt it therefore became thr 
great purpose of German diplomacy to prevent that r<i'> 
prochcmcnt and friendship between England and frame 
which the statesmen of those countries were bent on ;u hiev 
ing. This is the key to that antagonism between England 
and Germany which finally led to war. and it i . truly a-ton 
ishing that, although Germany had learned, first in jrjns; 
and again in 1911, that England was prepared to resist 
excessive demands upon France, the imperial ih.unrtlor 
should, on the eve of the war. have asked the British 
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Government to stand aside while Germany appropriated 

the French colonies. 

Behind these rivalries of commerce, sea power, and col¬ 
onies there loomed the challenge of culture. “Is the 
world to become English?” was a question frequently to 
be found in German discussions of international politics. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon over every continent, often by means highly 
questionable from an austere moral standard; more than 
a million Germans settled in lands whose civilization was 
essentially English and there preserved but few links with 
their fatherland; English promised more and more to be¬ 
come the world language, so far as that honor was reserved 
for a particular speech. For generations French culture 
had enjoyed a wide popularity outside France itself; and 
even backward Russia was represented in the Balkan penin¬ 
sula and the vast expanses of Siberia, not to mention the 
remnants of Spanish influence from the Rio Grande to the 
Straits of Magellan. Was there no place for “the German 
idea in the world”? demanded a well-known Pan-German 
book of that title. 1 German philosophy long dominated 
the abstractions of men, the researches of German science 
were appropriated by all nations, the battles of Sadowa and 
Sedan were held to establish the superiority of German 
education, and German discipline and thoroughness were 
eagerly imitated by the more sluggish but ambitious na¬ 
tions. Whatever the precise territorial ambitions of Ger¬ 
many, she demanded that no obstacle be raised if she 
offered her national culture to a world that had shown it¬ 
self receptive, and the fact that English influence actually 
dominated a large part of the non-European world was all 
the more an incentive for challenging it and for proving 
the equality of the German spirit. 

In this connection the profound difference between Eng- 

1 Paul Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt (1912). 
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lish and German ideals must be recognized. It is doubt¬ 
less true, as was often asserted by those who sought to 
minimize the issues of the Anglo-German quarrel, that no 
European nations are so near in blood, in mental ami phys¬ 
ical characteristics, and in the conditions of their economic 
life as England and Germany. But the parallel ran easily 
be carried too far. For centuries Englishmen have stood 
forth as the champions of individual liberty, have resented 
the interference of the state in their private affairs; ami, 
while in recent years a newer ideal of social obligation and 
the pressure of German competition have compelled them 
more and more to adopt the corporate theory of life, the 
national reluctance to discard traditions handed down from 
generation to generation has been frequently observed. In 
the mental development of such a people, the idea of com¬ 
pulsion obviously can play, and actually has played, but a 
minor r6Ie. In all the great crises of English history the 
desire for an amicable settlement has ever been to the fore, 
till the fondness for compromise, and the ability to effect 
it, has become notorious. And in the nineteenth century 
a genuine abhorrence of war was instilled into the hearts 
of Englishmen by statesmen like John Bright and Kit hard 
Cobden on the one hand and Lord Salisbury on the other, 
whose teachings were reinforced by the colossal slaughter of 
the Crimean War and the mismanagement of the struggle 
in South Africa. The British Empire has, indeed, waged 
many wars in the last hundred years, but the vanquished 
have always been generously treated, and the cause of 
human freedom has been immeasurably advanced by the 
exploits of British arms. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the state has long lorded 
it over the individual. Prussia has become notorious for 
regulation and bureaucracy, and her ideas have slowly 
penetrated the other German states, where, it may he re¬ 
marked, there were old traditions of governmental inter 
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ference which the Prussian example has galvanized into 
renewed popularity. Nor can it be denied that the mate¬ 
rial prosperity of Germany has been quite as much the 
result of official guidance as of the zeal and capacity of its 
people In fact, “efficiency,” as we understand the term, 
has been forced upon the world by the precept and practise 

of Germany. . 

From the historical point of view, Germany was neces¬ 
sarily a -mili tary state. By sheer valor of arms the electors 
of Brandenburg extended their dominions and created the 
modern kingdom of Prussia, and the kings of Prussia by 
similar means accomplished the unification of Germany. 
It would be surprising if the German, who read in bis his¬ 
tory how for hundreds of years his fatherland was the 
parade-ground of foreign armies, did not believe that the 
new entire must rely upon its military strength alone 
and be able to resist any kind of attack. And the main¬ 
tenance of peace for forty-three years, during which Ger¬ 
many ceased to be a mere geographical expression and 
became a Great Power, was for the German a convincing 
argument for military preparedness and a thoroughgoing 
concentration upon the problems of national defense. 

But there is a sinister aspect to the picture. After 1870 
there grew up, first in one, then in another, and ultimately 
in almost every European country, a suspicion and a fear 
that united Germany would one day attempt to repeat 
the exploits of Bismarck, and the reputation for aggressive¬ 
ness thus acquired was the most potent factor in the forma¬ 
tion of the coalition now in arms against her. Unfortu¬ 
nately for every one, Germany did little toward creating a 
different impression of her policy beyond proclaiming its 
peaceful character. Rather, she did not hesitate, on numer¬ 
ous occasions, to rattle the sabre, till she was persuaded 
that this was suffident to enforce her will. Also, she regu¬ 
larly took advantage of every ruffle in the international 
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situation to increase the strength of her army, and more 
lately to accelerate the construction of her fleet, with the 
avowed object of becoming the supreme power on both 
land and sea. 1 In other words, at a time when most na¬ 
tions were asking themselves if war were not out of date, 
and economically unprofitable, Germany was frankly pro¬ 
claiming that force, and force alone, was worthy of con¬ 
sideration as the solvent of international difficulties. 

It will doubtless long be a matter of controversy as to 
how far the religion of war was accepted by the German 
people, for the evidence published during the last genera¬ 
tion is contradictory. They have been alternately por¬ 
trayed, by competent observers, as rabid jingoes and as 
lovers of peace at any price. General Bcrnhardi declared 
that “the political power of our nation ... is fettered 
externally by its love of peace,” 2 and his writing is so 
far removed from passion or prejudice that his deliberate 
statement must be considered sincere. On the other side, 
innumerable writers so freely propounded his doctrine of 
the duty to make war, albeit without his learning or candor, 
that a people like the Germans, who are accustomed to have 
their views on political questions compounded for them bv 
specialists, must have been more or less poisoned by f In¬ 
constant asseveration that might is right. Either thesis 
can be proved to the satisfaction of one who sets out to 
do so. The opinion of the present writer is that, if the mass 
of the German people did not show positive enthusiasm for 
war as war, they did desire the fruits of war, and that they 
were less eager to restrain their military leaders than any 
nation in Europe. In this respect the thoroughly undemo 
cratic character of their political institutions gave the mill • 
tary party an enormous advantage, monopolizing as it 

1 “I shall reorganize my navy so that it shall stand on tin* uim* in-rl at my 
army —which was the most powerful anti formidable in the world. IU Ilham II 
i January, 1900.) 

* Germany and the Next War, p. *2. 
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did the high offices of state, and controlling with an iron 
hand the press and the educational machine, which in other 
countries create an independent political opinion. It is a 
significant commentary upon the two countries that the 
British Government went to war only after taking Parlia¬ 
ment into its confidence, while the German Emperor first 
declared war and then appealed to the country to present 
a united front. 

A general view of the situation reveals Germany as the 
challenging nation. England would have been quite con¬ 
tent to let things stand as they were. Mistress of the seas 
for two hundred years and guarantor of the balance of 
power in Europe, the mother of many daughter nations, and 
in consequence of her position in the world rather inclined 
to ignore the susceptibilities of other peoples, her com¬ 
placency received a profound shock by the advent of a 
Power that demanded recognition as an equal and strove 
for the means to secure it. The dominant note of English 
writing anent the controversy with Germany was that of 
determination to keep the heritage of the past, of insistence 
upon the status quo. To this point of view it was difficult, 
not to say impossible, for Germany to accede. “ There can 
be no standing still or stopping for us, no permanent re¬ 
nunciation of national expansion: we have to choose be¬ 
tween loss of rank among the imperial peoples and a 
struggle for a place beside the Anglo-Saxons;" 1 in Gen¬ 
eral Bernhardfs phrase, “world power or downfall!" 2 If 
each power held to its course in all stubbornness, war was 
indeed inevitable. 3 

The most tragic feature of the Great War, however, is 

1 Rohrbach, Der deutsche Gedanke in der Welt , p. 8. 

* Germany and the Next War , chap. 5. ” 

8 Price Collier remarked that an autocratic, philosophical, and continental race 
was pitted against a democratic, political, and insular one, and that never the twain 
should meet. The only remedy, in his opinion, was for them to let each other se¬ 
vere y a one. Unfortunately, in the conditions of the modern world no nation ran 
live without contact with all other nations. ( Germany and the Germans , p. 565.) 
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that in the two years preceding it Anglo-German relations 
had “sensibly improved,” to use the language of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey, and that the British Government was willing 
“to promote some arrangement, to which Germany could 
be a party, by which she could be assured that no aggres¬ 
sive or hostile policy would be pursued against her or her 
allies by France, Russia, and [England], jointly or sepa¬ 
rately.” 1 Great Britain and Germany had co-operated 
during the Balkan Wars to restrain their friends or allies, 
and the peace of Europe had been preserved. The long 
naval rivalry had been considerably appeased by Admiral 
von Tirpitz’s acceptance of a sixteen-to-ten ratio in the 
construction of Dreadnoughts; on the very eve of the war 
a treaty had been drafted which established a harmony of 
views as regards the Baghdad railway and African colo¬ 
nial questions; the animosity between the peoples, so long 
an obstacle to official negotiations, had to a large extent 
burnt itself out. A few years more and their sound com¬ 
mon sense would, one likes to think, have convinced both 
Germans and Britons that, despite their rivalries in all 
parts of the globe, the world was large enough for them 
both. The friendship of the two countries would have 
become a bulwark for the peace of the world, and British 
statesmanship might then have addressed itself to the 
most pressing of all international problems, the reconcilia¬ 
tion of France and Germany; after which an alliance of 
the three Powers would have inaugurated a new era in the 
history of Europe and of mankind. 

1 Sir Edward Grey to Sir Edward Goschcn, 30 July, 1914, Great Britain and the 
European Crisis, no. lot. 
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MODERN ENGLAND 

It will be readily admitted, even by those to whom the 
fact is unpalatable, that since the end of the Napoleonic 
wars England has been the dominant nation of the world, 
and that her participation in the Great War will probably 
be the decisive factor in its length, if not in its termination. 
Why should so commanding a position belong to a couple 
of islands whose population was less than that of France 
(until a few years ago), Germany, Austria-Hungary, or 
Russia? For none of these nations has accepted British 
hegemony as a law of the universe. The answer is to be 
found in the accidents of history and geography, with which 
must be reckoned certain traits of character that are the 
product of free institutions and a peculiar consciousness 
of national unity. 

First of all, at the end of the eighteenth century a series 
of remarkable inventions, for which English genius must 
receive full credit, transformed England from an agricul¬ 
tural into an industrial country and vastly stimulated its 
already thriving commerce. By chance this revamping of 
the national life coincided with the French Revolution and 
the first Napoleonic Empire, a period during which the con¬ 
tinent of Europe was devastated by a succession of wars 
and thereby prevented from imitating the new English 
system. Though England was an active and the most 
steadfast participant in the long struggle to crush Napoleon, 
her territory was not invaded, and her sea power enabled 
her at once to destroy the foreign trade of the Napoleonic 
states and to establish her own monopoly in the Americas 
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and the Far East. When peace was signed in 1815. the 
United Kingdom had secured such a lead that in a hundred 
years no rival nation has overcome it. France was about 
half a century behind England in appropriating the new 
industrialism, Germany nearly seventy-five years, and 
Russia’s development has begun in the last generation. 
If Great Britain is no longer the “workshop of the world,” 
as the Cobdenites of the mid-Victorian period were pleased 
to call her, she is still the premier industrial state and the 
richest. 

But wealth alone, in spite of its power, would not enable 
her to exercise such preponderant influence all over the 
world: that she owes to the empire which the seafaring in¬ 
stincts of her people have built up in the seven seas. Here 
the accident that Great Britain is an island assumes ex¬ 
traordinary interest. For centuries the sea has been the 
life of England, and the fact has penetrated deep into the 
national consciousness. Not, of course, that Englishmen 
have enjoyed any iron-clad monopoly of the maritime spirit. 
The fleets of Italian and Hanseatic cities in the Midtile 
Ages, the argosies of Spain, and the merchantmen of Hol¬ 
land recall days when England was a self sufficient Maud 
kingdom; and in our own time Greece, Norway, and Ger¬ 
many have again shown their flags in the waters familiar 
to their fathers. But in no people has the tradition of the 
sea and an appreciation of its importance fur the national 
destiny been so permanent, so abiding, anti so all pervading 
as in the inhabitants of the British Isles. If the first dis¬ 
coverers were Portuguese or Spaniards or Italians, from 
the middle of the sixteenth century Englishmen were in 
the forefront of that movement which eoloni/.ed the New 
World and brought the Far East into close relations with 
the markets of Europe. Colonial adventure am! explora 
tion came as second nature to a race bred to the sea ami by 
virtue of liberal political institutions free to work out so 
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cial and economic problems without the interference of & 
bureaucratic government. Moreover, from the first, the 
desire to find new markets for English goods never slack¬ 
ened. Until the eighteenth century woollen and linen 
goods were the chief articles of the export trade; after the 
industrial revolution, when the country was no longer able 
to subsist on its home-grown food-supply, and when the 
output of the huge manufacturing establishments far ex¬ 
ceeded the domestic demand, it was imperative to find 
outlets abroad for the commodities which must pay for 
the imports of food. Thus English commerce made an 
empire necessary; the hardihood of her seamen and the 
weight of an enlightened public opinion permitted the gov¬ 
ernment to pursue a policy which in the course of three 
centuries has brought a fifth of the; globe and a quarter 
of its population under the rule of England and her daugh¬ 
ter nations. 

Other peoples have at times been inspired by the imperial 
ideal—Portugal, Spain, Holland, France , but their ad¬ 
ventures beyond the seas have ever been secondary to 
their purely European interests, ami they lost their colonies 
because of European complications. Great Britain, as an 
island, was happily relieved of such embarrassments. Her 
territory inviolate through the might of her fleet, she could 
not, on the other hand, extend her boundaries by annexa¬ 
tion or conquest, in spite of the innumerable wars to which 
she was a party lest some Continental nation should be¬ 
come dominant in Europe. But she invariably recouped 
herself by the acquisition of lands in America, Asia, or 
Africa, till in 1815 she alone of the Great Powers possessed 
a colonial empire worthy of the name. Thus her geo¬ 
graphical situation and the political and economic genius of 
her people had secured for the United Kingdom an accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and a position in the world quite out of 
proportion to her own human and material resources. 
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To protect this empire and its commerce, to see that 
Britannia ruled the waves in time of war, has been the 
first duty of every British government in modern times. 
Charles I was able to collect ship money without, consent 
of Parliament in order to renew the fleet which his father 
James had allowed to fall into decay. The Common¬ 
wealth stopped at nothing to secure naval supremacy in 
home waters and to show the British flag in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the one creditable achievement of Charles 
II was his insistence on naval efficiency. In i6Hq began 
the intermittent duel with France, which lasted till 1815; 
when it was over, the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland 
had been swept from the seas, and the Congress of Vienna 
tacitly accepted the maritime supremacy of the state 
whose resources had enabled the Continental nations to 
drive Napoleon from Europe. British power was not al¬ 
ways wisely used in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, for Holland fell a victim to its jealousy, and in 1807 
Denmark had to witness the destruction of her fleet in the 
harbor of Copenhagen at a moment when she was at peace 
with England. Likewise the laws relating to capture at 
sea and the right of search in time of war, which are con ■ 
sidered illiberal in many quarters, are based mainly on 
British practises in the Napoleonic struggle. But, what - 
ever one may think of the mistress of the seas, her over¬ 
whelming ascendency throughout the nineteenth century 
is the most important fact in the development of her for¬ 
eign and colonial policy. 

Since 1815 Great Britain has utilized her {insit ion to 
marvellous advantage. At that date only the fringes of 
"Canada, Australia, and Cape Colony had been touched; 
no settlement had been made in New Zealand. Africa was 
almost an unknown continent. In India, although the 
foundations of British power had been laid, the great work 
of regeneration and reform which has justified British 
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domination was yet to be conceived. How little the possi¬ 
bilities of this splendid heritage were appreciated by the 
mass of Englishmen is the favorite theme of modern im¬ 
perialists. For fifty years after the treaties of .Vienna, by 
which Great Britain retained only such conquests as were 
necessary to control the route to India, the aphorism 
of Turgot, that colonies were only fruits which fell from 
the tree when they were ripe, commanded general assent. 
The grant of self-government to the Canadian and Aus¬ 
tralasian colonies was almost welcomed as the. preliminary 
of independence, and the military authorities repudiated 
responsibility for their defense. Perhaps the mother coun¬ 
try was too absorbed with the political and social problems 
born of the industrial revolution to consider the prospect 
of a Greater Britain beyond the seas; but the revolt of the 
thirteen American colonies was still fresh in men’s minds 
and another rule of conduct was hard to imagine. 

Gradually, however, the old tradition reasserted itself. 
The enormous increase of population, the expansion of in¬ 
dustry under the free-trade system adopted in the ’forties, 
and the subsequent decline of agriculture in both Great 
Britain and Ireland kept before the country the problem 
of food and the necessity of foreign markets. For these 
reasons Canada and Australasia began to fill up with Brit¬ 
ish emigrants and a policy of expansion was pursued in 
India; coaling-stations or points of strategic value were 
picked up here and there. The Crimean War was fought 
to prevent a Russian domination in the Near East, which 
was conceived to endanger the Mediterranean route to 
India. Finally, the genius of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, whose rise from a Jewish obscurity to the 
leadership of the Conservative party and finally to the 
office of prime minister reveals one of the most spectacular 
careers of modem history, endowed Victorian England with 
the ideal of an empire which should be the greatest political 
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and civilizing force in the world, provided that empire was 
conscious of its future and responded to the needs and 
aspirations of its myriad races and peoples. 

Nor was the father of modern British imperialism con¬ 
tent with fine phrases and lofty speeches. During his sec¬ 
ond premiership (1874-80) he inaugurated a policy the 
results and continuation of which provided British states¬ 
men with perplexing problems for nearly thirty years. 
He bought the Suez Canal for England in 1875. and the 
following year began to interfere in the financial affairs of 
Egypt. To South Africa he sent as high commissioner a 
soldier-statesman who had a vision of the later Cnion anti 
allowed a subordinate to annex the Transvaal Republic to 
the British Empire. In 1877 Queen Victoria was pro¬ 
claimed Empress of India, an act which gave the people of 
that land a new sense of loyalty and made possible a spon¬ 
taneous and unanimous rally of the Indian princes at the 
outbreak of the present war. Lord Beaconstield next in¬ 
tervened in the Near East to secure a revision of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, which promised to make the Balkan penin¬ 
sula a Russian protectorate, and when in revenge Russia 
turned to the Middle East and instigated the Ameer of 
Afghanistan to resist British pretensions, the challenge was 
taken up and war declared against the sturdy little coun¬ 
try which, in 1839 -42, had inflicted notable reverses on 
British arms. 1 

Lord Beaconsfield resigned office in 1880, and died the 
next year, before he could devise a satisfactory solution for 
any of the four great problems created by his diplomacy. 
The new ministry, under Mr. Gladstone, was bound to at- 


1 y° T and succeeding junrugraphs, refrrente may Iir made fo Kutc%i 
Vhuropc et la Politique britannique, iHHj ion, a detailed and mtitarfUl %itt4y **hb Is 
abounds in quotations from the press and the speeches of imUibhm; and n» MUmt 
L. P. Dennis, u Tendencies in British Foreign Policy since Ditrartt/* in 
of the American Political Science Association (iqoqb a brief hut illuminating mtmml 
of British policy in its broadest aspects. 
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tempt a settlement of some kind in each case, but, because 
it was not sympathetic with this imperial policy and was 
not gifted with the imagination of the Conservative leader, 
it managed to store up much trouble for the future while 
apparently extricating itself with fair success from difficul¬ 
ties not of its own making. How the splendidly conceived 
plans of Disraeli scored a posthumous victory will be seen 
in subsequent paragraphs, but for the moment something 
must be said of Gladstone’s efforts to upset them. 

(1) Many provisions of the “peace with honor” dic¬ 
tated at Berlin by Lord Beaconsfield (1878) had not been 
carried out, for it satisfied neither the Turks nor the Rus¬ 
sians, the two most interested parties. With the help of 
Prince Bismarck, Lord Granville, whose work at the for¬ 
eign office is still the subject of controversy, patched up a 
tolerable solution, but it involved the alienation of Turkey 
and the abandonment of that pro-Turkish policy which 
Lord Beaconsfield and many of his predecessors had con¬ 
sidered essential for the checking of Russian designs. Yet 
Great Britain did not win Russian good will by this change 
of front; rather Anglo-Russian rivalry in Near Eastern 
politics was quite pronounced until the first years of the 
twentieth century. 

(2) The campaign in Afghanistan had resulted badly for 
the invaders, who were saved from complete destruction 
only by the famous march of Lord (then Sir Frederick) 
Roberts to Kandahar. The position was so delicate that 
in 1881 the British troops were withdrawn and the Ameer 
was left free to intrigue with the Russians if he desired. 
The latter interpreted the evacuation as a sign of British 
weakness. Resuming their aggressive policy, they occupied 
Afghan territory atPendjeh in 1885, and war was narrowly 
avoided by the conciliatory policy of the Gladstone gov¬ 
ernment. Not till the new century was British influence 
fully and definitively asserted. 
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(3) In South Africa the annexation of 1877 had pro¬ 
duced bitter resentment among the Transvaal fanners, and 
rebellion followed. The defeat of a British force at Majuba 
Hill (February, 1881) strengthened Mr. Gladstone’s ob¬ 
jections to an imperialistic policy, and the Convention of 
Pretoria, reinforced by the London Convention of 1884, 
recognized the independence of the Boer republics. But 
the last word had not been said, for the problem was closely 
bound up with Cape Colony and Natal and was not un¬ 
connected with the disposition of the surrounding African 
lands. 

(4) In Egypt, where the Anglo-French control of finances 
was working badly, trouble was brewing. In 1882 Arabi 
Pasha, a colonel in the Egyptian army, organized a revolt, 
and there was a massacre of Europeans at Alexandria. 
The Turkish Government showing no disposition to rescue 
the Western Powers from their predicament (Egypt was 
an autonomous province of the Ottoman Empire), Great 
Britain decided to intervene. But, recognizing that since 
Bonaparte’s expedition in 1798 France had cherished a 
strong sentimental interest in the Nile valley and that her 
financial claims were considerable, Lord Granville invited 
the Republic to join in the armed demonstration. Fram e 
refused. If she believed that England would not act alone, 
she was mistaken. A British squadron bombarded Alex¬ 
andria, and in 1883 Sir Garnet Wolseley overthrew the 
Khedive’s army at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, whic h was 
followed immediately by the “occupation” of Egypt. But 
for Great Britain as many problems were created as had 
been solved. Lord Granville had incautiously declared 
that the occupation would end when order had been re¬ 
stored, but various circumstances made a fulfilment of this 
promise impracticable. So the French Government, which 
was much piqued by the turn of events and bitterly re¬ 
gretted its own lukewarmness in the critical days of 1882, 
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was always able to call attention to this obligation of Circa' 
Britain, and in a variety of ways to add to the difficulties 
under which the British administration of Egypt laborer 
for many years. This hostility and tension, originally local 
rapidly envenomed the general relations of France and Eng 
land, caused both countries much trouble, and permittee 
Germany to lord it over the Continent at will till the open 
ing years of the twentieth century. 

Thus Gladstonian diplomacy had secured for Englanc 
the active opposition of both France and Russia, and hat 
failed to ameliorate the situation inherited front the Bea 
consfield government. This was the more unfortunate be 
cause the ’eighties and ’nineties witnessed a scramble on th< 
part of the Great Powers for those regions of the work 
which were open to colonization or exploitation by Euro 
pean governments and peoples viz., most of Africa, part: 
of Asia, and the islands of the Pacino. And so systematic 
and regular were the conflicts between Great Britain am. 
the two powers of the Dual Alliance i finally tonsummatet 
between 1891 ami 189M that Englishmen came to regarc 
these countries as their natural and hereditary enemies 
and some confidently predicted that one day the hummer 
able quarrels would be settled by the arbitrament of war 
which, in fact, more than once loomed on the horizon. 

The French occupation of Tunis, which was felt to prey 
udice British commercial interests; intrigues in Morocco 
rivalries in the Congo ami Niger basins and elsewhere ir 
Africa, which culminated in the affair of Fashoda; th< 
hostility of English missionaries to the French penetratior 
of Madagascar; English fears that the French conquest: 
in Tonkin and Siam would endanger the northeastern from 
tiers of India and affect British commercial supremacy 
in the Yangtze valley; disputes about the Ncwfmmdlanc 
fisheries which dated back to the Seven Years’ War; anc 
the problem of New Caledonia and the New Hebrides ir 
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the Pacific—all these show the inflammable character of 
Anglo-French relations. Twice, in 1893 about a Siamese 
question, and in 1898, when Lord Kitchener compelled 
Major Marchand to retire from Fashoda, war seemed pos¬ 
sible, if not inevitable. Any of these disputes could have 
been settled with a little good will on both sides. Hut 
when an English statesman (Joseph Chamberlain) dared 
advise France to “mend her manners,” and when the 
French press daily warned its readers against the wiles of 
perfide Albion, each government delighted to administer 
“pinpricks” 1 to the policy of the other and left the direc¬ 
tion of world policy to more sensible Powers. 

With Russia Great Britain had much the same experi¬ 
ence. Finding every move in the Balkans blocked by the 
policy of the British Government, Russia continued her 
advance in Central Asia, which brought her in time to the 
frontiers of Afghanistan and India itself. She acquired a 
preponderant position in Persia, and seemed likely to push 
on to the Persian Gulf, which for a century had been the 
special preserve of England. To the latter, who refused 
to admit Russia’s need of an outlet on warm waters, these 
enterprises betokened but one aim, the invasion of India, 
an opinion concurred in by Doctor Arminius Vambery, the 
famous orientalist of the University of Budapest. In the 
Far East the construction of the Siberian railway across 
Manchuria foreboded the disintegration of China, where 
British commercial interests were extensive.a fear accen¬ 

tuated by the intervention of France and Russia (with the 
help of Germany), after the Chino-Japanese War, to com¬ 
pel the surrender of Port Arthur by Japan, only that 
Russia might seize it for herself. Also, Russian int rigues in 
Tibet promised nothing good for the northern regions of 


1 The phrase was used by Sir Edmond Mon»m* British amtiMMdor iu France, in 
a. public speech in Paris m 6 December, iHyH, and caused ureal re&rnitwnt C/« 
Sir Thomas Barclay, Anglo-French Keminisuntcs, iByft'iuob, p. *57. 
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India. Kipling’s phrase about “the bear that walks like 
a man” expressed accurately the opinion of the man in 
the street, who incidentally regarded Russian officialdom 
as synonymous with corruption, inefficiency, and oppres¬ 
sion. 

Here, then, was a situation full of danger for the British 
Empire if British policy were at any time to become in¬ 
transigent. Fortunately for England, her rulers declined 
to push home the quarrel with either France or Russia, but 
reserved their attention for another problem. 

Scarcely had the autonomy of the Boer republics been 
conceded when the discovery of diamonds brought pro¬ 
spectors and speculators by the thousand into the Trans¬ 
vaal. Mainly Englishmen, with a sprinkling of Americans, 
they chafed under the political system of President Kruger, 
who compelled them to pay heavy taxes but denied them 
any share in the government. On i January, 1896, Doctor 
Leander Starr Jameson and a band of raiders, operating 
from British territory, led an expedition against the Boer 
Government, only to be routed and captured. Instead of 
cutting the Gordian knot, they had tied it tighter, because 
Boer pride and British stubbornness were stimulated, and 
the inevitable war broke out in October, 1899. 

Without discussing the merits of that struggle, it may be 
remarked that both races learned to respect each other, 
and came to see that only by co-operation could they pre¬ 
serve South Africa for the white race; also, that the war 
made possible that unification of the land which its en¬ 
lightened statesmen had long desired. To Englishmen the 
war disclosed three very unpalatable facts. (1) It had 
cost £250,000,000 and more than 25,000 men, yet the 
grant of self-government to the conquered Boer states con¬ 
ceded the very points for which the war had been fought. 
(2) The efficiency of the British army was called in grave 
question, and there were rumors that all was not well with 
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the fleet. (3) The war had revealed an astonishing and un¬ 
expected hatred of England, her institutions, and her policy 
all over the Continent. In France, Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, especially the last-named, the press had used 
the most abusive language and had gloated over each re¬ 
verse of British arms. It was known that more than one 
attempt had been made to organize a coalition against 
Britain, which would, at the very least, have prevented the 
prosecution of the war in South Africa and might have 
precipitated the collapse of the whole Empire. 

It is often said that only a sledge-hammer blow will per¬ 
mit a new idea to penetrate an Englishman’s consciousness. 
If so, the recurrent shocks of the Boer War were of great 
value, for they compelled the country to readjust its polit¬ 
ical spectacles. Men began to reject the old conception 
of imperialism, to see that “the appetite for domination 
belongs to an outworn phase of patriotism,” to apply 
Mr. Balfour’s description of German ambitions. 1 At last 
the Empire had territory enough, and if that Empire was 
not to follow the example of its Roman predecessor, which 
crumbled under the pressure of continuous warfare, its 
energies must be diverted to the arts of peace and civiliza¬ 
tion. The dominant idea encountered in responsible and 
serious writings of the last decade is that “peace is the 
greatest of British interests.” Englishmen further realized 
that they could neither ignore the opinions of Continental 
peoples nor dictate to those nations their principles of 
conduct, an admission the more galling because for gen¬ 
erations past these islanders had judged other men by their 
own standards, and had, accordingly, either given Conti¬ 
nental complications a wide berth or interfered metic¬ 
ulously in the affairs of all nations. But for the future 
England could not shun Europe; on the other hand, her 
action must be circumspect, her attitude considerate of 

1 England and Germany (*9x2), p. 7. 
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susceptibilities of those with whom she must live in 
contact. 

How deeply these new conceptions took root in the pop¬ 
ular mind is seen in the failure of the Conservative party, 
which had made the Boer War and was associated with 
jingoistic tendencies, to recover power after the disastrous 
elections of January, 1906. The rise of the Labor party, 
the tone of the Liberal press, the flood of pacificist litera¬ 
ture, the objurgations of Conservative politicians, and the 
reluctance for war manifested between 23 July and 4 August, 
1 9 i 4 j leave no doubt that the temper of twentieth-century 
England was anything but bellicose. The United Kingdom 
desired only to be left alone to enjoy the heritage of the 
past and, if possible, to set an example to the more warlike 
nations. Not that militarism was entirely disposed of. 
Lord Salisbury’s famous remark, “The living nations will 
gradually encroach on the territory of the dying, and the 
seeds and causes of conflict among dvilized nations will 
speedily appear,” 1 induded the suggestion that England 
should be prepared for any eventuality and afforded a 
small but noisy party the chance to demand larger mili¬ 
tary and naval establishments. But the country was not 
converted to the gospel of force. Ten years of agitation 
for a conscript army made but little impression, and the 
navy was allowed to fall below that two-power standard 
adopted by the Naval Defense Act of 1889; it was becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult to maintain a full or suffident per¬ 
sonnel on either establishment; and, as will be seen, in a 
later chapter, the government which declared war against 
Germany resolutely endeavored to keep down the ever- 
mounting expenditure on armaments. 

Isolation being impossible, what should be the a im of 
“a new departure” (Lord Lansdowne’s phrase)—by what 
policy could the British Government perform its duty as 

1 Albert Hall, London, 4 May, 1898. 
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a member of the European community and at the same 
time do justice to its position as the trustee of a vast em¬ 
pire? The diplomacy of Downing Street since the conclu¬ 
sion of the South African war would seem to have been 
dictated by five considerations: the taking of a definite 
side in the balance of Europe; the settlement of outstand¬ 
ing disputes with foreign nations; the reorganization of the 
military and naval forces of the crown against an attack 
on the United Kingdom or the Empire; the revival of the 
concert of Europe; and the development of international 
arbitration. 1 It will be convenient to treat these tend¬ 
encies in reverse order. 

International arbitration, if not of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
has been chiefly practised by that race. 2 It dates from 
1794, “when England and the United States concluded an 
arbitration treaty to deal with questions arising under the 
peace treaty of 1783. ... La Fontaine, the learned his¬ 
torian of the subject, estimates that from 1794 to 1900 
there were actually 177 instances of this arbitrament, of 
which he assigns no less than 70 cases as shared in by 
Great Britain, 56 by the United States, and 26 by France, 
with other nations relatively nowhere.” 3 For our present 
purpose, the landmark is the Anglo-French treaty of 1903, 
which, though it reserved from arbitration questions affect¬ 
ing the honor, independence, or vital interests of either 
country, was an important step in advance, in that it has 
been copied by practically all civilized nations. Great 
Britain has since negotiated similar treaties with thirteen 
different governments. It has gone further. In 19x1 it 
signed with the United States, and its example was fol¬ 
lowed by France, a treaty by which any and all differences 

1 George Peel, The Future of England, pp. 152-153. 

2 For a discussion of the historical origins of international arbitration, see the 
notes to vol. V of John Bassett Moore, International Arbitrations of the United 
States . 
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arising between the two governments might ultimately be 
submitted to arbitration. Though the amendments of the 
United States Senate practically nullified this happy ar¬ 
rangement, so that the treaty was not ratified, the good will 
of Great Britain was demonstrated; so much so that she 
revised her alliance with Japan to prevent its application 
against a country with which either party had signed a 
treaty of general arbitration. 

Once at least in the new century, thanks to the leader¬ 
ship of the British Government, the concert of Europe did 
yeoman service in the cause of European peace. The out¬ 
break of the Balkan War, in October, 1912, threatened to 
set all Europe by the ears, for it had long been assumed 
that the liquidation of the Macedonian problem would 
bring various Great Powers into the arena. But at the 
first sign of tension Sir Edward Grey proposed a confer¬ 
ence of the ambassadors in London; with their assistance 
he piloted Europe through the most dangerous crisis that 
had arisen in fifty years. He had tried to assemble a con¬ 
ference in the crisis of 1908-9, and in July, 1914, he made 
a vain effort in the same direction. Under his direction 
British policy was true to the teaching of Lord Salisbury, 
that the concert is “the embryo of the only possible struc¬ 
ture of Europe which can save civilization from the deso¬ 
lating effects of a disastrous war.” 

With respect to British military policy, the details will 
be set forth in a subsequent chapter. Here it is suffident 
to point out that the whole Empire felt the necessity of 
an adequate system of defense. Before the war all of the 
self-governing colonies instituted military training of some 
description and, with the exception of South Africa, began 
to create naval forces. So far from this imperial develop¬ 
ment being a danger, it promised to become more and more 
a guarantee of peace, for the British Government had un¬ 
dertaken the task of consolidating these scattered outposts 
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of the Empire’s power into an effective enterprise animated 
by a single ideal. But the price of this direction was the 
admission of the overseas dominions to the arcana of the 
foreign office, 1 and, given the diversity of British, i. e., 
imperial, interests, given the increasing influence of the 
colonies over foreign policy, it was unthinkable that the 
Empire should be plunged into war did not the constituent 
parts thereof believe it necessary and just. 

The policy of settling extra-European disputes had been 
begun long before the altered situation in Europe made a 
conciliatory attitude incumbent on the foreign and colonial 
offices. The success of this give-and-take policy and the 
wide range of British interests may be gauged from the one 
hundred treaties, conventions, protocols, agreements, and 
exchanges of notes to which the British Government was 
a party between 1882 and the conclusion of peace with 
the Boer republics twenty years later. France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Morocco. 
Ethiopia, Zanzibar, China, the United States, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, and Brazil make a formidable list 
of possible antagonists; to have made amicable and satis¬ 
factory arrangements with each and all of them is surely a 
record of which any government might be proud and to 
which it might point as evidence of its pacific policy. Be¬ 
tween 1902 and the outbreak of the present war sixty- 
seven more agreements of a similar character were con¬ 
cluded with twenty-five governments. 2 

It is true that most of the disputes so adjusted were 
petty matters, but after 1902 the same principle was ap¬ 
plied to the larger problems of the Empire and its relations 
to the Great Powers. The first step was to negotiate an 

’This was done at the imperial conference of ton, and hct|H to explain the 

readiness of the colonies to support the mother country In the present war, 

2 A partial list of these agreements k given in Professor DcmmS op, , 

p. 118. The British and F&rdgn State Papers do not at present extend !*eyoitd ttjt *; 
for the years 1911-14 the Parliamentary Papers must be consulted. 
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alliance with Japan, which consolidated Britain’s position 
in the Far East, where the Russian designs on Manchuria 
were awakening deep suspicion. The same year the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with the United States guaranteed that 
British interests in the Panama Canal would be protected; 
while the renunciation of a dearly defined treaty right to 
share in the construction of that canal earned for England 
the friendship of the United States and proclaimed that 
British and American policies in the New World were 
harmonious. These two momentous bargains left Lord 
Lansdowne, who had become foreign secretary in No¬ 
vember, 1900, a free hand to deal with the European 
situation. 

The settlement of the Fashoda affair had cleaned the 
slate with France; M. Delcasse, the French foreign min¬ 
ister, was determined to achieve a reconciliation with Eng¬ 
land; and the accession of Edward YU, an ardent lover 
of France and a prime favorite of the Parisians, was not 
without bearing on the problem. The arbitration treaty 
of 1903 paved the way. Finally, on 8 April, 1904, there 
was signed in London a series of declarations which soon 
secured a world-wide fame under the name entente cord title. 
By far the most important feature was the recognition by 
France of the British occupation of Egypt in return for a 
free hand in Morocco, so far as Great Britain was con¬ 
cerned. Other points referred to Newfoundland, the Niger 
region, Madagascar, Siam, and the New Hebrides; some 
secret articles, not published till November, 1911, elabo¬ 
rated the policy of the two governments with respect to 
Egypt and Morocco. Some of the disputes were of long 
standing—none involved grave questions of national exist¬ 
ence, all were the source of much trouble to both govern¬ 
ments and prevented them from presenting a united front 
in the tense situation developing in Europe. By a few 
strokes of the pen two eminently wise statesmen relieved 
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their respective countries of much anxiety and set an ex¬ 
ample which proved profitable and contagious. 

A change of government in England installed Sir Edward 
Grey at the foreign office in December, 1905; but he was 
pledged to follow the policy of his predecessor. Accord¬ 
ingly, an exchange of notes with Spain in May, 1907. for 
which the ground had been prepared by the marriage of 
King Alfonso to Princess Ena of Battenberg. bound the 
British and Spanish Governments to maintain the a hitus 
quo in the Mediterranean and the eastern Atlantic. \\ ben 
Italy was brought into this system by an agreement with 
France, the Mediterranean, which is the highway of the 
British Empire, seemed permanently secure. With Egypt 
practically a British protectorate, and with Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus as naval bases, it was reasonable to 
suppose that the British fleet could guarantee the safe 
transit of the grain ships which brought from Russia the 
major portion of England’s food-supply, and insun* the 
free passage through the Suez Canal of the countless liners 
that bore the commerce of England and India. 

In Asia, where the difficulties of the British (Jovernment 
had always been great, the situation had been Geared by 
the defeat of Russia at the hands of Japan, who in August, 
1905, renewed and extended her alliance with Great 
Britain. There was no longer any danger of a break up 
or partition of China, and the Indian frontier was secure, 
more especially as the Ameer of Afghanistan had at last 
accepted freely and fully the proffered friendship of the 
Indian government. “Scientific frontiers,” whiGi were 
the obsession of Lord Bcaeonsfield and predicated a “fur 
ward policy,” were no longer necessary. It was therefore 
possible to negotiate with the Russian Government. whiGi 
was struggling with revolution at home and saw its inter- 
ests in the .Balkans threatened by its inability to htem the 
Austro-German advance. Incidentally, St. IVtersfntrg up- 
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predated that warnings from London, in 1903, that Japan 
was in earnest as regards Manchuria had been given sin¬ 
cerely and in the true interests of Russia. In the circum¬ 
stances of the hour an Anglo-Russian agreement was more 
than a desideratum, it was ^necessity. By the convention 
of 31 August, 1907, which astonished the world even more 
than the entente cor diale, both governments agreed to re¬ 
frain from intrigues in Tibet, which in the past had been 
profitable to neither. Afghanistan was declared to be un¬ 
der the protection of Great Britain. Persia was divided 
into three spheres of influence, one (Russian) in the north, 
one (British) along the Gulf of Oman, and the third, a 
neutral zone, lying between the other two. By a letter 
annexed to the convention, Russia recognized the predom¬ 
inance of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf. The bar¬ 
gain merely gave expression to existing facts, but it was 
worth while to remove all distrust by a frank explanation, 
and from the English point of view, as it was hoped, to 
secure a lever against any future move of Russia in those 
regions. 

There remained two problems for a constructive British 
diplomacy to solve. The first, the future of the Near East, 
was not pressing. Established in the Nile valley, and pro¬ 
tected on her flank by the young Balkan states, with which 
lier influence was considerable, Great Britain could be in¬ 
different to the expulsion of the Turk from Europe. At 
the same time she was willing to co-operate in any scheme 
of reform which would enable the Sick Man to retain Mace¬ 
donia, for a forcible solution of that problem might precipi¬ 
tate a general European war, which it was the great aim 
of British policy to avoid. 

The other task, however, was of appalling difficulty— 
British relations with Germany. With this Power there 
was no historical quarrel, for such disputes as had arisen 
in the last generation had been promptly settled. Until a 
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few years previous there was a tradition of friendship; any 
differences belonged to the future rather than to the past. 
At scarcely any point throughout the world were the two 
countries in contact, yet their diplomacy was animated 
by opposing motives, and public opinion on both sick's of 
the North Sea was becoming irritated, suspicious, threaten¬ 
ing. And a solution of the enigma was the more impera¬ 
tive because Germany was unquestionably the dominant 
power of the Continent. Were she to assume an attitude 
frankly and unreservedly hostile to Great Britain, the 
latter might be called upon to stake her own and her em¬ 
pire’s existence upon a gigantic struggle with the greatest 
military machine in the world. 

The preoccupation of the British foreign oflire after the 
Boer War was, therefore, to arrange a modus vivrndi with 
Germany. And precisely because the latter did not, until 
too late, as it will be the main thesis of this book to show, 
respond to the overtures of Great Britain, the resources of 
British diplomacy and the weight of British public opinion 
were thrown into the scale in favor of those Powers whose 
interests were also the object of German attack, lest Ger¬ 
many by subduing them should be free to concentrate her 
energies upon a still greater enemy. For this reason Kng 
land supported France and Russia in the diplomatic bouts 
of the decade preceding the Great War. But it will be 
seen that she made repeated efforts to secure the friend 
ship of Germany, and, in the opinion of the present writer, 
she declared war reluctantly and only because she was 
convinced that no permanent understanding was jKJssible. 

The new foreign policy of the British Government was 
accompanied by a new treatment of certain imperial pn>b 
lems. Speaking generally, there was a reversion to the 
laissez-faire traditions of the mid-Victorian period, just 
as the Whig aristocracy, which controlled England from the 
Reform Act of 1832 to the Reform Act of 1867, had extended 
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self-government to such colonies as were ready for full¬ 
blown parliamentary institutions, so the Liberal govern¬ 
ment, which held office from 1905 to 1915* was quite dis¬ 
posed to make large concessions to the national aspirations 
of the non-English peoples of the Empire. In some cases 
the concessions were granted under' pressure, but they 
were made, and once made were loyally respected. 

In 1899 England went to war with the Boer republics 
of South Africa for reasons that, to say the least, are open 
to criticism; in course of time she defeated them and took 
away their independence. Four years after the treaty of 
peace was signed, the government of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had the courage to grant complete self-govern¬ 
ment to the late enemies of the crown, even at the risk of 
placing the English element in South Africa at the mercy 
of the Dutch majority. What has been the answer? The 
reconciliation of British and Boer and, in this supreme crisis 
of the Empire’s history, unswerving loyalty and devotion 
except on the part of a few misguided irreconcilables. The 
capture of German Southwest Africa by an Anglo-Boer 
force, led by General Botha, is surely one of the most dra¬ 
matic episodes of modern history, illustrating at once the 
antithesis between freedom and force and the conclusive 
superiority of the former. 

In India and Egypt England has governed by force, and 
although her rule has been one of tolerance, not of oppres¬ 
sion, it has been to some extent resented by the educated 
classes and the champions of nationality. In keeping with 
the spirit of the age, Lord Morley, as secretary of state for 
India, and Lord Kitchener, as British representative in 
Egypt; made reforms which have introduced those oriental 
lands to the privileges of self-government, and have shown 
that the ideal of liberty still rules, as it has made, the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. Hence that spontaneous and unanimous offer 
of their lives and their substance from the seven hundred 
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princes of India, who might have seized the golden oppor¬ 
tunity to sever the imperial connection; hence the refusal 
of Britain’s Mohammedan subjects to be seduced by the 
attractions of a holy war. As Mr. Asquith recently re¬ 
marked, England is “now gathering in, in the hour of trial, 
the fruits of a wise and far-sighted imperial policy.” 1 

Best of all is the case of Ireland. After a century of 
agitation a British Government has conceded Home Rule, 
with what magnificent response from a grateful Ireland 
Germany knows to her own confusion. “I say to the gov¬ 
ernment that they may to-morrow withdraw every one of 
their troops from Ireland. I say that the coast of Ireland 
will be defended from foreign invasion by her armed sons, 
and for this purpose armed Nationalist Catholics in the 
south will be only too glad to join arms with the armed 
Protestant Ulstermen in the north.” 2 In these words, ut¬ 
tered in the House of Commons on 3 August, 1914, John 
Redmond produced his best argument for the cause he had 
so long advocated. 

On paper the British Empire is not an empire at all. 
There is no single authority for the vast dominions which 
acknowledge the Union Jack. The interests of the com¬ 
ponent parts are by no means identical; in many cases 
there are actually conflicting interests which, on the eve 
of the Great War, threatened to strain the loose-jointed 
imperial fabric to the uttermost. In the self-governing 
dominions the forces of nationalism seemed to point away 
from a contracted imperialism. There was no imperial 
army, the navy was in large measure the creation of the 
United Kingdom. All attempts to create an imperial ex¬ 
ecutive or an imperial legislature were defeated by the 
opposition of mother country and colonies alike. A few 
years ago it was difficult to discover any common bond 
which held the entire empire together, and many compe- 

1 Guild Hall, London, 19 May, 1915- *5 Hansard, lxv, c. 1829, 
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tent and experienced observers gave expression to the fear 
that it would not stand the test of a great European war. 

With the world in the crucible, nothing is more aston¬ 
ishing than the unity of the British Empire and the en¬ 
thusiasm of the outlying parts for the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of a war waged far from their immediate touch. When 
one considers the haphazard imperial organization of the 
past and remembers the reluctance of the self-governing 
dominions to place their armed forces at the disposal of the 
British Government, it is evident that beneath the surface 
there has lain dormant a subtle and elusive spirit which 
defies calculation and responds only to the call of an all- 
pervading ideal. The British Empire is assuredly fighting 
for its interests, but it believes that it is also struggling for 
something greater and more ennobling, human liberty and 
humanity itself. As a French writer has said: “La con- 
qu£te a pu fonder 1 ’Empire. C’est la libertc qui le main- 
tient.” 1 


3 Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Rente dcs Deux Monies, t January* p. 85. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

“The new German Empire is the most perplexing.quan- 
tity in the modern world, and as unavoidable as it is per¬ 
plexing.” 1 So wrote an English observer two years be¬ 
fore the war. That Germany was unavoidable the war 
itself is proof. And it may be fairly asked whether the 
war has made her any the less perplexing. Americans at 
least have not ceased to wonder why a nation which had 
kept the peace for forty-three years, and had reached a 
dizzy height of wealth and prosperity within that period, 
should risk this solid achievement by an appeal to the 
sword, and that, too, in an issue not of immediate concern 
to itself. Never was it more true that “the roots of the 
present lie deep in the past.” 

Nearly seventy years ago, or, to be precise, in 1H4K, 
Germany bore little resemblance to the mighty empire of 
to-day. The land still merited the name: of “the (»er- 
manies,” as the French, with their aptness for accurate 
expression, had long called it. Divided into thirty eight 
states, and possessed of only a shadowy union in the 
confederation established by the Congress of Vienna, it 
was a prey to particularism and local jealousies, vvhh h 
were kept alive, on the one hand by autocratic Austria, 
and on the other by lesser princes who feared the growing 
prestige of Prussia and her traditions of aggression. The 
idea of German nationality was not popular in high pubt 
ical circles; it was cherished by a handful of professors and 

1 O. II. Perris, Germany and the German Em per at ^ j* t 
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orians, who painted the glories of the medieval em~ 
or glorified the un-German development of Prussia in 
last two centuries. Suddenly, as by a miracle, liberal 
:iment, which, though repressed by the system of Met- 
rich, had not evaporated, produced a revolution that 
:ed the proudest xnonarehs, Frederick William IV of 
ssia and Ferdinand I of Austria, to grant constitutions 
their dissatisfied subjects, and sought, by means of a 
ional assembly, to transform the broken confederation 
> a united Germany governed by its democracy. Almost 
might Germany became a nation, in the sense that it 
, animated by a definite ideal of union and liberty. 

'hat movement failed, for reasons that need not here be 
mbratecl, but amid the welter of those years, 1848 and 
9, two incidents stand out boldly. First, King Fred- 
k William, on the outbreak of the troubles, proclaimed 
t Prussia was henceforth merged in Germany. Sec- 
, relying on the royal promise, the democracy of Ger- 
iy, assembled in the Frankfort Parliament, offered to 
. the imperial crown which should be the symbol of a 
r and free fatherland. The vacillating monarch de¬ 
ed the offer, if for sound Prussian reasons; but for 
many a unique opportunity was lost. The particular- 
spirit of the lesser princes had been broken, their gov- 
nents had collapsed, and a great king would have found 
he Frankfort assembly the force required to deal with 
ambitions of Austria, who essayed to preserve indeii- 
ly a disordered Germany subservient to her own Li¬ 
sts. 
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Austria, and France, the King of Prussia became Germ 
Emperor,' and Prussia herself not only the bulwark 
German union but the model according to which the otl 
states of Germany were invited to fashion their own 1 
in all its. details. It is worth while to inquire (i) what tl 
has meant for Germany and (2) how far Prussia has si 
ceeded in her self-imposed task; for the modern Germ 
Empire is not the creation of the German people, who lo 
disliked and distrusted Bismarck and his coadjutors a 
were reconciled to their work only after the glittering t 
umphs of the three wars. 

It is notorious that the old Germany was highly ide 
istic, cultured, cosmopolitan. It was largely responsil 
for the Protestant Reformation, it produced some of 1 
world’s greatest philosophers, musicians, and men of lette 
Leibnitz, Kant, Beethoven, Goethe, to name but a few 
the illustrious galaxy of men who made German culti 
the heritage of the human race. But this liberal spi: 
which was never concentrated in one capital, such as Pe 
or London, and thereby struck deep roots in the Gent 
character, was unconcerned with political affairs. 1 
spectacle of a Goethe who was not humiliated by the Na 
leonic conquest of Germany suggests, indeed, an abnori 
view of life. Not until the nineteenth century did G 
man thought attempt seriously to cope with the probk 
of internal disunion or foreign intrigue. Its remedy 1 
parliamentary government, but the revolutions of 1; 
showed the futility of such ideas; so that it was left 
Bismarck, by seizing a tradition of order, discipline, tl 
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For under the imperial constitution the governing force 
is the Bundesrath, which is an assembly of delegates from 
the confederated governments, and the votes are so ar¬ 
ranged that Prussia’s will is, for all practical purposes, law. 
The chancellor and his ministers take their orders from 
the Emperor, to whom alone they are responsible. The 
Reichstag, though elected by universal suffrage, which was 
Bismarck’s one concession to the spirit of the age, in theory 
holds the purse-strings, but, since no taxes can be changed 
without the consent of the Prussian Government, it is 
really little more than a debating society and sits powerless 
in the palace guarded by the statue of Bismarck. Five 
times since the foundation of the Empire has the Reichstag 
been dissolved for resistance to the imperial will, and in 
each election the opponents of the official policy have been 
pilloried as traitors and invited to leave a country they 
could not appreciate. It is scarcely too much to say that 
there is no way for the people of Germany to limit the ac¬ 
tion of their government except by open rebellion, against 
which the memories of 1848, a standing army of nearly 
1,000,000 men, and an omnipresent and omnipotent bu¬ 
reaucracy have hitherto operated as effective restraints. 

This ascendency of the executive over the legislature 
has not passed unchallenged, for the Radical and Socialist 
parties protest against it. The latter, in particular, realiz¬ 
ing clearly that political reform must precede any social 
revolution, has for years demanded a responsible ministry, 
freedom of speech and of the press, control of war and 
peace by the Reichstag, and the other concomitants of a 
democratic state; all of which are anathema to the govern¬ 
ing classes. Bismarck endeavored to repress the agitation 
by harsh legislation, Emperor William has violently de¬ 
nounced its supporters as grumblers and traitors, but with 
each general election the movement has gathered force. 
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But for their refusal to co-operate with the other opposi¬ 
tion parties, whom they despise as representing the black- 
coated and white-collared classes, the socialists would long 
since, on paper, have become a menace to the self-perpetu¬ 
ating government they profess to abhor. 

ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM 


Year 

Total vote 

Socialists 

Percentage 

Seats in 
Reichstag 

1890. 

7,228,500 

1,127,300 

10. ir 

35 

1893. 

7,674,000 

1,786,700 

19.74 

44 

1898. 

7,757,700 j 

2,107,076 

23-30 

56 

1903 . 

9,495,586 

3,010,771 

31-71 

81 

19 °7 . 

11,262,800 

3,259,000 

28.94 

43 

1912. 

12,206,806 

4,250,329 

34.82 

no 


Many competent students looked forward to the day 
when the socialist avalanche should overturn the auto¬ 
cratic system, and it is not impossible that the fear of this 
eventuality was among the factors which induced the im¬ 
perial government to precipitate a war that promised to 
end speedily in a resounding triumph. But such estimates 
of the situation overlooked three important facts. 

First, to make the chancellor responsible to the Reichstag 
would endanger Prussia’s supremacy in Germany, for, under 
the existing arrangements, he is always the Prussian prime 
minister. The commons of England had to cut off the 
head of one king and drive his son from the throne to 
secure even partial control of the executive; France, since 
18x5, has indulged in three revolutions for the same end. 
Let the Reichstag choose the chancellor, and that mouth¬ 
piece of the Emperor may well be the bitter opponent of 
the Prussian King. Before granting such a concession, 
the Emperor is more likely to follow the advice of a well- 
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known Conservative and send a lieutenant with ten men 
to “close up the Reichstag.” 1 

Second, by no means one-third of the German people 
are Socialists. Most of those who voted the Socialist 
ticket in the Reichstag elections did so to protest against 
the government’s policy and not against the government, 
which was chiefly criticised for its vacillating conduct of 
foreign affairs. Not more than a million genuine Social¬ 
ists paid dues to the party organization; the other three 
millions were well aware that the Socialist programme was 
not a matter of practical politics, and if its realization had 
seemed probable they would promptly have rejoined one 
of the national parties. 

Third, the Socialist members of the Reiehsf ag have never 
really joined issue with the government. They have talked 
vaguely about disarmament and have rendered lip homage 
to the principle of arbitration, but they have always voted 
for the vast appropriations demanded for increasing the 
army and navy, which the government, cleverly enough, 
raised at the expense of the middle and upper classes. 
Thus the Socialists were able at once to save their prin¬ 
ciples and to further the national policy which could he 
represented as purely defensive. It is well to remember 
that after the Morocco crisis of 1911 Herr Hebei, the So¬ 
cialist leader, declared that if Germany were attacked he 
would shoulder his musket and go to the front like all other 
good Germans. The Socialists accepted as fully as the 
other parties the necessity of national expansion, and to 
expect, as some writers have done since the war began, 
that they would raise their voices against a war upon which 
the future of German expansion depended, was to associ¬ 
ate with them a philosophy of conduct which they never 
promulgated and never accepted. For this very reason 

1 Herr von Oldenburg, quoted by F. W. Witc, Mm Ar&und the, K alter t p. 94 
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they never accorded their sympathy to the propaganda of 
Jaur&s and the French syndicalists, who aimed at creating 
an international solidarity among the working classes that 
would render mobilization a farce. 

But not only has popular control been excluded from the 
German constitutional system: south and non-Prussian 
Germany have been deprived of any real voice in the con¬ 
duct of affairs, and these regions, traditionally rather liberal 
and easy-mannered, have in no small degree been infected 
by the Prussian spirit. According to Prince Biilow, whose 
Imperial Germany is an admirable statement of the Prus¬ 
sian official doctrine, German idealism has been in this 
fashion tempered by Prussian realism. Both are neces¬ 
sary for Germany, so that the government rules in Prussia 
with the help of the Conservative party, in the Empire 
with the support of liberalism. From the fusion of these 
two elements a national spirit is being evolved which will 
preserve the united fatherland from both the black peril 
of clericalism and the red peril of socialism. But he is 
thoroughly convinced that Prussia must bear the brunt of 
the burden. 

That proud kingdom, he says very fitly and succinctly, 
“always has been, and still is, a nation of soldiers and 
officials,” 1 and it could not well be otherwise. Prussia is 
not a geographical necessity, as is France or Italy, but an 
artificial patchwork of lands without natural limits on 
either eastern or western frontiers. Nor is it the heir of 
a great historical tradition, which provides Austria-Hun¬ 
gary with an excuse for existence. Three hundred years 
ago the Hohenzollcrns ruled but the Mark of Brandenburg, 
a small district lying mainly between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and two small provinces in south Germany. Thus 
the Prussian state of our time is the creation of half a 


1 Imperial Gmnany> p. 337, 
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dozen warrior kings and a few more statesmen of tran¬ 
scendent ability. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century the Great 
Elector found himself possessed of disjointed dominions 
stretching from Konigsberg to the Rhine. He therefore 
got rid of the mediaeval estates which restricted his abso¬ 
lute authority, and established a standing army out of all 
proportion to the number of his subjects but abundantly 
useful for the acquisitive policy he elected to pursue. 
From the great principles thus laid down his successors 
have never departed. Reduced to a science and success¬ 
fully applied by Frederick William I (17x3-40) and Fred¬ 
erick the Great (1740-86), they did not save the kingdom 
from the Napoleonic onslaught and the humiliation of 
Jena (1806). 

A new era seemed to open in Prussian history when, on 
22 May, 1815, Frederick William III promised his people 
a constitution. But, under the influence of Metternich, 
the promise was speedily forgotten till vividly recalled by 
the revolution of 1848. At the end of that episode Fred¬ 
erick William IV granted a constitution which is still 
the public law of Prussia. This instrument was framed in 
the atmosphere of absolutism, and the King, in opening 
the first Diet, declared that he would never let a scrap of 
paper stand between him and his divine mission to govern 
the people of Prussia. The real power was left in the 
hands of the King, who appointed the ministry and re¬ 
tained complete control of the army. The legislature, 
though elected nominally by universal suffrage, was ren¬ 
dered harmless by the three-class system. The largest tax¬ 
payers, who together pay one-third of the taxes, form one 
class; the next largest class, paying another third, form a 
second class; and the rest of the voters a third. Each class 
in a constituency chooses the same number of electors, who 
in turn choose the deputy; the rich and the well-to-do in- 
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evitably control the Diet. At the election of tqoH the 
system worked as follows: 


Party 

Votes 

SraH 

carrtffl 

Val 1 

ptaAmr't 

Social Democrats. 

508,522 

in 

7 

Catholic Centre. 

406*848 

04 

1 *\4 

Nationalists.. 

404 * 84.4 

76 

t '4 

Conservatives..... 

354,786 

67 

f ^ i 

National Liberals. 

318,580 

6® 

f, *, 

Radicals. 

1 20.508 

22 


Free Conservatives... 

63,61 2 

II 

?'»«•■* 

Total. 

3 , 3 (>o.J 4 ? j 

448 

! 44 i 


As the Conservatives support the government unreservedly, 
there is no outlet or hope for democracy. Despite the 
liveliest discontent, the system has withstood all att.u ks. 
and the laws of the Medes and Persians were nut mure 
sacred than this antiquated franchise in the eyes of the 
privileged voters. And even if the Conservatives should 
go into opposition, a thing unthinkable, the government 
could, as Bismarck did from 186^ to tS66. rule without 
the Diet by means of the arm}'. 

Thus, in spite of the autonomy left to the other t unfed 
erated states by the constitution of 1K71. the eoutrol of 
Prussia over Germany is complete, which, to be sine, is 
merely the logic of history. Furthermore, that lotitro) b 
vested, not in the Prussian people, but in an autui rain 
government operating through the most ellii lent and highly 
organized bureaucracy in the world. Recruited, at hast 
in its higher ranks, from those classes which have piuhted 
most from the enlightened absolutism of the past tl,«- bind 
owners, the capitalists, and the military tin* bur<-.m< ra< y 
resents the slightest concession to democrat y Numhn 
ing more than two million officials, it regulates tin* life 
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the land to the last detail; so that the cities are uncannily 
clean, the schools hall-marked for efficiency, and more 
things forbidde'n by ubiquitous notices than are dreamed 
of in our American philosophy. That the German people 
like this all-pervading governance, and, in fact, need its 
direction, has often been asserted, is probably true, and, 
true or not, is of no immediate concern to the outside 
world. But we are bound to observe that the deadening 
traditions of acquiescence in official action play into the 
hands of the government and permit it to march serenely 
along the course it has staked off, especially in foreign 
affairs. 

Similarly, the German press is sharply differentiated from 
that of Great Britain or the United States, which subjects 
every act of government to meticulous criticism and creates 
that public opinion upon which free government is ulti¬ 
mately dependent. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that all German newspapers are inspired by government 
departments or subsidized from secret funds; on the con¬ 
trary, many of them are exceedingly outspoken, and con¬ 
victions for lese-majestt are quite common. But, generally 
speaking, the function of German newspapers is to set 
forth a view of men and events that will aid and abet the 
plans matured in official circles; so that public opinion is 
rather a lever in the hands of the government than a check 
upon its activities—is, as it were, made to order and regu¬ 
lated according to the necessities of the moment. Espe¬ 
cially has this been true in times of international crisis, when 
the tone of the press invariably reflects the attitude of the 
foreign office. The leading publicists are professors in the 
state-controlled universities, retired officials and military 
men, or aristocratic and titled landowners, all of whom 
are by tradition committed to the existing system. Against 
such forces a free-lance like Maximilian Harden, or the So¬ 
cialist journals, tilt in vain. In the great reviews there is 
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rarely an interpretation of international problems from any 
point of view not exclusively German; whereas reputable 
English periodicals have never hesitated to publish art). !•- 
by foreigners bitterly denouncing British policy and all its 
works. Internal politics are, indeed, discussed with more 
freedom, but, when all is said, the imperial government 
seldom allows itself to be deflected from its policy b> press 
utterances. 

It may therefore be said, in answer to the first of our 
two questions, that Prussian ascendency has pretf\ Urnr 
oughly obscured any recollections of liberalism whuh may 
have survived the Bismarckian triumphs of half a <<ntury 
ago; whatever Germans may think, American** <an»<*t re 
gard the loss of political liberty as desirable, even though 
efficiency and thoroughness are acquired in its pla**■ As 
regards the second question, it was indubitable, Indore the 
war, that Prussian policy had not stimulated the real unity 
of Germany, despite the gilded trappings of the imperial 
edifice. “Bismarck,” says the English publicist quoted at 
the beginning of this chapter, “found his country [«*litn ally 
anarchic but morally united; he left it with a M-mbl.uu r 
of political union and a plague of moral anari hy that has 
become increasingly evident since the veil of hi*. person 
ality has been removed from the facts.With r%n% al 
lowance for the Englishman’s prejudue. the * barge rings 
true across the fifty years that have elapsed situ r the go at 
chancellor entered the Prussian ministry. Then nun were 
willing to sacrifice everything for German unit). «<n thr 
eve of the present war sectionalism and * lass f riding were 
rampant, The Germans themselves admit it Ar»- »f not 
told, in private letters and public despahhen, that the »,»t 
has generated a feeling of unity hitherto unknown ' 

Germany, like ancient Gaul, is divided into thfrr p.»m 
East of the Elbe lie the Mark of BraiuU-ubutg and the .4*1 

1 Perris, C'errmrny aiwf (hr c krmm #*f* 
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duchies of East and West Prussia. Won by the sword in 
the Middle Ages, and retained by the energies of German 
colonists, these lands are the heart of the Prussian mon¬ 
archy. They are thinly populated, given over to agricul¬ 
ture, and dominated by the landed nobility, who exercise 
quasi-feudal privileges. These gentlemen are described by 
Bismarck himself, who was one of them and knew the 
breed, as “the most reactionary class in Europe.” De¬ 
voted to king, army, and church, whether Lutheran or 
Catholic, they are the pillars of the autocracy and look 
with bitter contempt upon the ravages of modern indus¬ 
trialism. Along the Rhine are the provinces secured by 
Prussia during the Napoleonic wars. Here are located 
the great industries which are the glory of modern Germany, 
here social democracy, the eternal enemy of junker priv¬ 
ilege, has been most formidable and assertive. Then there 
is non-Prussian Germany. In south Germany, which 
joined the empire reluctantly in 1871 (the Prussian spirit 
was distasteful to its more liberal and democratic ideas), 
Prussianization has made considerable progress, for it has 
been found conducive to material prosperity and Catholic 
interests. But in the provinces acquired by Prussia in the 
last century—Posen, populated chiefly by Poles; Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, containing a number of irreconcilable Danes; 
and Alsace-Lorraine, with its cherished remembrances of 
the more liberal French rule—a Prussianizing policy has 
egregiously failed, as every such policy must fail which 
sins against the undying facts of national life and character. 
Finally, across the whole empire there looms the shadow 
of the Catholic Church, roused to life by the Bismarckian 
Kulturkampf and indifferent to ordinary political animosi¬ 
ties, but ever ready for any bargain that will advance her 
interests; with the curious result that for thirty years the 
Protestant government of a Protestant empire has main¬ 
tained a majority in the Reichstag only with the help of 
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the Centre or Catholic party! This, too. in spite of Prim r 
Biilow’s argument that Prussia’s mission is to preserve 
Germany from socialism and clericalism.' 

This lack of real unity is at the bottom of the aut>« rati, 
regime imposed upon Germany. “We are not a p"liti<al 
people,” constantly asseverates Prince Bttlow of hi-- < <>u» 
trymen, and it is intelligible that German statesmen, tr 
calling the long centuries of disunion and weak ties'., should 
be unwilling to test the new-born unity by rxpei invent, in 
self-government. Not unnaturally, jierhups. have th<-\ 
argued that the age-old centrifugal fortes <ntild be obiiter 
ated only by the power, dominion, and majesty of the Ptm 
sian state, and that the transformation could not be -peedih 
accomplished. They have yet to learn that self government 
and national unity go hand in hand, and that sri iiunali .m 
has been perpetuated precisely because the non Prussian 
regions distrust the Prussianizing policy of the imjH-ti.d 
government. Thus events move in a vicious i in !e, the 
slightest manifestation of a provincial spirit being ...nn 
tered by the application of more rigorous Prussian methods 

The treatment of the conquered provim es fe.nfnlh ilbi > 
tratesthe bankruptcy of Bismarrkian and Guilelmian slate 
craft. Until the Iron Chancellor com rived the idea 
Germanizing the province of Posen by expropriating tin- 
lands of the Polish inhabitants and forbidding the use <>f 
the Polish language, the Poles were !ova! xubje< ts >4 Prussia 
who appreciated the blessings of ordered government in 
comparison with the harsh treatment of their brethren m 
Russian Poland. At. a cost of $ I ,/n,<#>*,<** k'i f}jr }*j nv.i.Ui 
Government has established ttojym (Ivtinuti > in fhr p?i 
ince, but their presence has bmt ttsv irv, t«» ifir * 4 in<r *.j 
Tcutonism, and the Foies have brmnir tu*t mi h 
to the idea of nationality but initially dmnnun? in r.., 
nomic as well as political affair^, Friti* r IfttlniA liutyurli 

1 Imperial Germany , part a, 4. \ inti ih* y*n,< s 
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while ardently supporting the official policy, admits that 
it has failed—and can suggest no alternative but more of 
the same diet! 1 

In Alsace-Lorraine inconsistency has been added to stu¬ 
pidity. In the opinion of the writer, Bismarck was justi¬ 
fied in demanding the provinces from France in 1871, for, 
if Napoleon III had been victorious in the war, he would 
have extended the French frontier toward the Rhine at 
the expense of Germany. But the official ground for the 
annexation was that the people of Alsace and Lorraine 
were German in descent and feeling, and must therefore 
belong to a united Germany. If so, were they not entitled 
to be treated like other non-Prussian Germans ? Like 
the Bavarians, for instance, who, although enemies of 
Prussia in the war of 1866 and unwilling partners in the 
enterprise of 1870, were allowed to retain autonomy and 
the emblems of their historical sovereignty ? Bxit no. The 
Alsatians and Lorrainers, transferred against their will, 
were treated like Frenchmen and subjected to the full force 
of Prussian bureaucratic methods. To their persistent de¬ 
mand for self-government, which would have reconciled 
them to their new allegiance, no adequate answer was ever 
given, for the constitution of 1911 preserved the reality of 
power in the hands of the Statthaltcr, who was appointed 
by the Emperor. If German statesmen had not been so 
unwilling to learn from English experience, a reluctance 
bom of their horror of parliamentary government, they 
would have at least conceded to the provinces privileges 
similar to those granted to Quebec in 1774, which have 
kept a population of bigoted French Catholics splendidly 
loyal to the British crown. It is impossible to say whether 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine desired reunion with France, 
but no one will assert that they were satisfied with the 
Prussian r6gime that culminated in the affair of Zabern. 

1 Ibid., chap. 4, “The Eastern Marches/' 
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In the autumn of 19x3 an ardent lieutenant of I hr gar¬ 
rison reviled the inhabitants of Zabern for their ati.nb- 
ment to France, and when the compliment \va- returned 
by the populace, he took to .shopping under an cm > >rt of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. One day he struck with his 
sabre a lame shoemaker who brushed him in the street. 
An uproar followed, martial law was proclaimed, and the 
colonel of the regiment threatened to “shoot up" the town. 
A man was arrested for laughing, and also several govern- 
ment officials who protested against the supersesdmt ■>! the 
civil authority. The climax was reached when ,1 murt 
martial exonerated the officers involved, and formally Mh 
tained the pretensions of the military; while the gallant 
colonel received the Order of the Red Kaglo, Molike, who 
in 1871 demanded Metz for military reasons, said that the 
provinces might be reconciled in fifty years; after /ahem 
all signs of friendliness disappeared, and the return of 
the Tricolor seems to have been enthusiastically haded in 
Alsace. 

The supreme test of statesmanship is the ability t<> g<iv 
em well and to their own satisfaction a helpless and 1 on 
quered people, and judged by this standard the tinman 
imperial system has ignominiously failed. To Ameiii atm 
with an ancient heritage of self-government and j«»fiti<,»! 
freedom, it is almost unintelligible why autonomy, whi< h 
breeds loyalty and contentment, should have been denied 
to Prussian Poland and Alsace-Lorraine, Hut t ierman p< -lit • 
ical philosophy demands formal connection with and i«>n 
trol by the central government of all phases of the national 
life, and behind this conviction, it must be admitted, there 
lies the peculiar history of Germany, whith is in marked 
contrast to the slow and orderly, almost paraduxitai, rt» 
lution of England. 

The Norman conquest saved the island stair from the 
worst evils of feudalism, and precisely because the Luglbh 
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king during the Middle Ages was abb to rAiinUw, ■ - v- 
and to rest his military and financial ssstnr, -n > . ! 

principles, he could concede to his subject-* pmrirj r - .uH 
liberties which the more absolute m<»nar< b • <d »V * • 
were bound to regard with abhorrem r In t-V hth-.r- , j 
time a Parliament grew up and watrd strong *»,?.), 
the king’s most valiant support as long h«- rrj'dH 
its rights, as was apparent when the bri Ilian? I .;•! • v r, 
archs of the sixteenth century ernted a .f<-!*,.!?• r- ; r.-» 
tically with the consent of Parliament l hm -a t ’ '• " 
despotic machinery to hand, the Stuart 1 * n- >b.r. 1 > 

dispense with Parliament altogether but ttwv r . 

their sorrow, that the liberties of Engird. w;\ ■<>»<-’•- ».v 
stronger than any power the crown might v.tr 
fate we know. Since then the in.uitn.ibk rght-. / I *•• 


A 

In 


ment and people have remained nuntr agawt a" 

On the other hand, even in the palmy da.. ■ ■< tlr if 
Roman Empire, the Kmpcror tire rt 
power. Feudalism ran its logical course in (H-rinao. 4-. 
no other country, for it managed t<* destroy is-.'- ri ->, 
power of the central government, whith alone ■ ■ ■■bd ; 
tect the land against oppression and misg<nernmim‘ : , 
host of princes now responsible to no higher .nth, tj? •. 
such a system, or the lack of it, there w;n jv< y*‘' r r > 
popular rights, so that in 1S4H the PranUwtt 
had to waste six precious months in ehd*«un»g the 
mental rights of the German nation Not until vet, u 
cent times was there in Germany ;iiiv Klt**ng 
Which could satisfy the needs of the German 
When order was finally evolved nut of 1 •, tbr *,;i ,4 
a smglestate, and Germans were thereby enabled h»r ■, c 
internal peace and material prosperity, it r, ur,«’! ? 

that they hastened to tclealm* anil drily the r»t, 4 ir ,n 
thing above themselves, upon whose strength and 
their own happiness depended. The very failure ,,i ?:v 
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niuvrinnif «4 tnnrif a* if i»n thr aftrmpf In in- 

itivlmr Irtiglnli ti x w% ini<» ( *rrman\ . awl flic r<*Mtuti<i- 
ing triumphs nI inn, ..ivl 1*71 1 .imprllnl a hrlirf 

in |*'wrr and (orrr ami war Ami an fcaglinh ^ifiolar mb 
It ill % that "onlv a jmwrrful **nil*| «!i%?rg;if«! the gfiifii* 
Ming* i4 that nmviiKuJ whi« li w,n h| ill socicrpiy 

fiMifrd in flic 1 1 #'fin 11 n < ha ra< h't, *»r * <uij«J fare with rrjua* 
nimiU f hr intrrnali^fial *)fnafi<*n *ira!nl hy Binmairk** 
j*4t« 1 *4 ami tt*m 

'I hr nj»fr-v>iM!> *4 t hr *hn tiinr n{ jmwrf is 

In Ur in fhr writing* Hrinth h \ on Trcil*i hkc, 

ml,-- >S\i h * '• a p? 'h n *r <-f hr.Un, in llir tAth 

^ r! a \ . ! lu;br, < ^ir.K f h<* |*?i4^an4 re .jm 1 ami aj» 

j»f<- ii a i?h atari; 1 ?«.fr v*rj 4 uttefamc afr cr» rivnl ill 
lfrt:i: 4 n I hr ^ • t fJn\ * h,m fur* 4 unitjur o|»|**r> 

l >> ' *'M ,u’i a hr , 4 ! it*, t,, lm »n i* 4ia hJrdly iittife 

m\ n, ,u\! than 44 j\ I hr jar' idem v nf Harvard 

i a I 34 1 3 *«\ «\* • 4 ’» 1 ?r if .4 Ik %% alai t hr nil tor 

« f * hr /Vfs* * *s • * t-Jw ? &#* /t/r, whnh r* I hr f buffi tft rfjttfVg 
>n1 <>1 thr \,#b v i«nfr ns Ur’U'v 11|\ Ira* htlifp. Wrrr mil 

b • % < ,ib ij! gnl ! * pfr.r.r \>r ^,\\r Jar w ,» . I \ hit th a Sa^oit, 

. 4 ’ ! m hr . r *?hr ? ‘nr, 1 ih 4 f ! Jar war- ^4 n ft i fir a fit Hi* 

hah, hff;s i* j»tr 4 hhrf ,\\ ur-tituli- 41% Hr tlii«h an 

A "Act# Jr * npfrg 1 *u- ^ g 4 < id * i r,A'«, *lf«4 A«!jtr4*’4 III 1 * JMfllI ■ 

3 i j 1 l?n a \f ’ f % \*sr ssc» ’ 4u,t!r as }|r %%a*. }$*<WrVrt\ Jl«i 

-j]% l #r«pi, \ < t'*r#! sn 41 i 4 rnn4nn lir 

l!K<! U \lr h%\ i in ]', 44 nsr! * »J* thr * *4 human, 

<U ;Athr? al. ripnicsvr \nt i l< if *| | W A * h r»%y III 

frl'tifr |;r' 4f g’lfn*" , an ^ hr 14 hr \.n that ’ I hr ■HfUttr i?i 

tin jrahli* |«4 Mflrir-r ,iii 4 drfrnnr.” * tint in, it 

run t«s adsmnr-lr? j\nfu r f n4 t*» nmkr %%ar At thr tiuir 

' II ^ < fcsV« r» I s 4 I r# f # V'.’W / |» # »4 

In. g’( m r.Hf aHi( i«i « !>mt S U.i I«h »1 a,a. r<«-* *# % hr.f *4 

* s J .-+*' 1 4 jM»,U 1 ff t 1 tw„* *f f ■ /’j t , ®i >t/ ">*1 < i *1 ti i 

4 %Sf 3 '* « 5 * i t*.« ®na,i»«'/ » r* # t ! Hu 11 ,rn ^ #* >1 ‘ ,,i a f 1 > t hat# }«4> 

i mt>\ Nutu % i, * *> m t $ •f*** 
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Treitscbke wrote, such were the chief .*»<! -d-v. ■ ' •' ' • 

functions of the state. It must ai«* hr »«rr- t • .* 

he did not propose to elaborate a ss stem <>s p< 

to all peoples under all conditions; hr ' 

and he sought to interpret their problems ir • ■; 

point of view. If he was often prejudic'd, «s;v . t ... ■ ■ 

English practises and institutions, he must be < ■- 

for entire sincerity and frankness. 1 herein;? ;; ; " " • 

ence in contemporary Germany is a ma»t< • - 

In his lifetime he was certainly the most r. : •' •' 

of the Bismarckian system, his theories j 
with Pan-German writers after his dr.ph .o 
pretation of history was boldly .tppr“pr*.i!« i *. 
Friedrich von Bernhardi for his ;*s; “<' A .* 

his ascendency among Gennan j* 4 iti< .d ■ ■ ••. . .. 

assumed by the late Professor fr.ur.it in hr, < .<•*«•. 

England. But Mr. Sidney Whitman, wh->se n;o • 
Germany goes back fifty years, stales that I sn‘. • ■ »• 
fluence has been on the wane for s-.me time l: < , • 
is perhaps immaterial, for his w..rk had l-ecu ■ if 

preached to the generation which now d*>min.d> . * .<■; .. . 

and the doctrines he popularised have been high!-, ■. i 
since the foundation of the empire 
The gist of his teaching, as exemplified in the /*. A;-. t an s 
as already suggested, is that the state is p-wo < *.* ah 
political sins that of weakness is the mmt tc-.trhru-.-. .,<■ 
and the most contemptible; it is in {*.lith s the sen .^xi n-.i 
the Holy Ghost.” All other purjxiscs are vafoditi.c?.'- t , 
the acquisition of power, which, in plain language 
the ability to make war. For without war. wbo h ' ts the 
only remedy for ailing nations," as well as the mstm-1 .4 
mighty peoples, the state cannot indulge 'the 1 1*-. mg g> 
impress the seal of its nature ujxrn barbaric lands n .» 
without war will Germany be able to acquire the ml**lne .5 
1 “Germany’* Obw**iott, M Jtnw*. cm«u«, tttn 
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n}»*m whs* h hrt fnt'.nr depend**. Consequently. the* meeha- 
nCr* - $ fbr -^Iau- i.r«r4 hr rndmed willi I hr view of conduct¬ 
ing a ■*, ^ it 1 li.if C p> v.iv. individual rights, 

r v rp* fC* joswhg*' i*t indr;**ndmt thought cannot he 
tMcimrd. fo 3 !!k% iroi\ * muli* f with the highest interests 


<4 th< 

■, f m *'< to 1 

'4 !l ! hi* 

individual < anm>l appreciate. u ()n 

pH!* % 

pi r 1 h«’ \« ,|1 r <h ?r ' 

i in*t # i%k hnw thr people h disposed; 

if tUn, 


if *4 Jaws iininf br kept, whether will- 

ingb* 

i >: .to n 


It b a :4rp in advance when the 

* ilmt 

i •.hr >\}r r; r | hr 

uii/rir* briiiinrs an inward, rational 


(.-n'.u 1 ,? t,;f thy* < ■4v.rnt y, n«4 absolutely necessary," 

‘ \\ 4 S; yVr./yyr | M ? V hr 4 fofltl nf stiff, all that tllC 
In .f-e-.o* . m„ ft wit hunt prrHiitnpiiim is that since the 

•itifr i* |'ir,i,4fhi | ^n%r«, thr form of state which will take 
the e r::rr.ri4 it'i own bands unit make itself imlc- 
hr 4 hhh.h thr i<|e i ” Ihirliamentary government, 

\%\nh 1 r ,^h-4*r i i m*ir admirably suited to eighteenth- 
, r* 4 .-;f, I 25 n huvl hir drdtkrd tin,111 *r the parties indulged 

in a rt4wt r :!r !-i it m«»ihnj in England only because 

tlirfr *,*% ditlrrcmr uf jifiit* ijijin between the parties* 
| w »ih <4 whnh «ffr atbha rath to the core, Hut in tier- 
mam , whrjr " thr Jdfigdttji is alsti*»^t the only force of polit- 

u al f! adsli*»n to hn ti unite* mir present with our past and 
to tic?r paftira jit«f<na flitfrfriit principles that are irrccoA-* 
ulaldr, }i 4 iliastirfit,nfy government h ridiculous, The ex- 
i%irme «4 thr itcfiiiaii state drmawh that any iltscrepancy 
t*rtitrrn king and fuinivirr* br promptly reconciled, **how- 
rvrf innmvrilieiit this limy hr for the ministers concerned,” 
In litir, thr idea uf jKipuIar government is in contradiction 
with thr whole iwi|*rfiii} ny»triii. # *Wit have reason to 
congratulate m*r*rivc* that wc da |*uiwc*a a vigorous nunt- 
nii hit al t$viS nervier, which, ill virtue of its own services, 
of it% i*\ an*} also i»( the authority of the crown, 

b*» « rral anti j*i*?«ilutr im|»uruncr. Wc have no ground 
whatever (or within# that it should be otherwise.’' Mon- 
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archy, in short, is the best form of government for Ger¬ 
many at any rate, because “the will of the state is repre¬ 
sented by one single individual." whose authority 4 Ts not 
transmitted, but rests on its own right’* The monarch 
will be supported by the aristocrat y. who, Treitwhke says, 
must be maintained by the “The inures will 

always remain the masses. There <an be no culture with¬ 
out the masses/’ They may find “a certain mperheial 
consolation from universal suffrage," but tin* nobility must 
do the governing, for they, ami they alone, possess that 
will to rule which is the first prim ipir of power. 

Such, in brief and very inadequate form, is the philo¬ 
sophic justification of the German aut*«rati« government, 
which has ever been indifferent to juuifn alion, The 
German people, as a whole, have im * omplaint about its 
working, and the very limited mi t ut parliamentary 
government in countries otifddr of England dor. not sug¬ 
gest that it would be more mitnble to Germain where 
every tradition is against it. d here ithen, no ground for 
ridiculing or abusing Gentians for mu mine a s\stnu fur- 
eign to their history, am! probabh abhorrent t.» their thar* 
acter, which has always required leader drip, dim tion, 
command for adequate development or assertion. Hut 
when the cult of power breeds an vxt e e devotion to 
distasteful ideals, it is net evsnrv to repudiate the premises 
from which such conclusions follow and to e\prrss the belief 
that the extension of this s\stem of life and political or¬ 
ganization beyond the coniines of Germany cannot only 
rouse no enthusiasm, hut demands our hearty disapproval. 

The second Prussian tradition, militarism and the re¬ 
ligion of war, which is the torn refe expression of the doc¬ 
trine of power, finds no little justiiu atmn from a historical 
point of view. The annals of the Huhru/oilerits, from their 
purchase of the Electorate of Brandenburg in 1415 to the 
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proclamation of the new empire at Versailles in 1871, are 
synonymous with military prowess: the two black episodes 
of Prussian history should convince even the antimili¬ 
tarist that military weakness is the prelude to national dis¬ 
grace and humiliation. In 180O Napoleon shattered the 
inefficient Prussian army at Jena and proceeded to parti¬ 
tion the kingdom. In 1850. when Austria had crusher! the 
revolutionary movements in her own territories, she de¬ 
manded that Prussia forego her plans for a German state 
under her direction and consent to the re establishment of 
the old Confederation of 1815; and beiause of her military 
unpreparedness. Prussia was constrained to yield. The 
modern history of Germany may be said to date from this 
incident, for when the vacillating Frederick William IV 
(1840 1861) was succeeded by William I the tirst task of 
the new monarch was to reform the Prussian army in all 
its details. How Bismarck provided the genius to carry 
through the reform against the wishes of the I>iet ami 
then used the new army to achieve the unitieation of Ger¬ 
many, is a story that need not be told here. But we must 
not ignore the moral. Germany was t rented by the sword, 
and only the sword, firmly wielded, it was believed, uuild 
preserve her from the greed and jealousy of the older na 
tions that resented her sudden and dramatic entry into 
the European family. Ohne Anna- ktitt DeutuhUmti, to 
borrow a saying of Bismarck. 

No reasonable person has ever denied the necessity for 
Germany to maintain a strong army. Cnless she was to 
undergo again the horrors of the seventeenth and eigh 
teenth centuries, when her fair provinces were overrun by 
armies from every country in Europe, and her | ample suf 
fered untold miseries, she must be a matih for any probable 
combination of enemies. Also it was well recognized that, 
faced as she was on her western frontier by her hereditary 
enemy (even the Kaiser sjxtke of Frame as the 
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archy, in short, is the best form of Kovrrnmrnt, fur Ger¬ 
many at any rate, because “(he will of (he state is repre¬ 
sented by one single individual." whose authority “is not 
transmitted, but rests on its own right." The monarch 
will be supported by the aristo< rat v, who. 1 reitschke says, 
must be maintained by the masses, “ I he nias-.es will 
always remain the masses. 1 here tan be no culture with¬ 
out the masses.” They may tind “a tertain superficial 
consolation from universal suffrage," but the nobility must 
do the governing, for they, ami they alone, jmssess that 
will to rule which is the first prim ipie of power. 

Such, in brief and very inadequate torm, is the philo¬ 
sophic justification of the German autos rati* government, 
which has over been indifferent to justim atimi, The 
German people, as a whole, have tin * omplaiut about its 
working, and the very limit to! -m * e-., of parliamentary 
government in countries outside nj England dor. not sug¬ 
gest that it would be more -uitable to German) where 
every tradition is against it. Then- b. then, m> ground for 
ridiculing or abusing Germans for not mine a system for¬ 
eign to their history, and probably abhorrent to their i liar 
acter, which has always required leadership, dire* turn, 
command for adequate development or assertion. But 
when the cult of power breeds ,ui eXi e-sive devotion to 
distasteful ideals, if is necessary to repudiate the premises 
from which such conclusions follow and to express the belief 
that the extension of this system of life and politiial or¬ 
ganization beyond the confines of Germany «annul only 
rouse no enthusiasm, but demands our hearts disapproval. 

The second Prussian tradition, militarism and the re¬ 
ligion of war, which is the concrete expression of the doc¬ 
trine of power, finds no little justim atiun from a historical 
point of view. The annals of the liohen/ollerns, from their 
purchase of the Electorate of Brandenburg in 1415 to the 
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proclamation of the new empire at Versailles in tS;i, are 
synonymous with military prowess: the two him l ej.j.. <de s 
of Prussian history should < nnviw e even the ar.tnrah 
tarist that military weakness is the prelude to nutum-d ‘i.s 
grace and humiliation. In jS cf» \.ij*»!rnn shai’err-l ihr 
inefficient Prussian army at Jena and pro. ceded ? < ]-*>U 
tion the kingdom. In i.S^o, when ,\u-fria ha -1 itm-bed the 
revolutionary movements in her own feriii-oie. -hr dr 
marnled that Prussia forego her plan- h-r a --Uic 

under her direetion and consent to the re t d-»'duv.ci>t - 1 
the old Confederation of tSi;; and !»•, .10 *4 hn vnl-.i.io 

unpreparedness, Prussia was «oust tabu'd t > '. odd I ■ <• 
modern history of Germany may hr -.aid to d.,?r h.-m th;-. 
incident, for when the va< dialing Eiedrri< I \\ n'b.sm J*» 
(1840 nSbi) was suet ceded hv William 1 the nr.t t.v.V, - f 
the new monarch was to reform the I’nr. .i.m ,m. id -j'.’* 
its details. How Ilistnar< k provided the grtm.-i to 1 j»v 
through the reform against the wi.hr-. <4 tV I»-r t .,vj 
then used the new army to a. him,.- ll-.r unto- .sio-n . ! 1 
many, is a story that need m>t hr 1.4,! h f s }t t m-o.! 
not ignore the moral, (iermatn was . t< atrd h\ t.‘-< ■ * 1.: 
and only the sword, firmly wielded, it a.*-, hr-jr*. < 1 

preserve her from the greed and jr.d< -4 th.- -ado i.a 
tions that resentetl her sudden and dt .-.mat n , 1 1-,ti¬ 

the European family, ohttr \tmrc hr-.n /vw,«; .-j-t t . 
borrow a saying of Bismar. k 

No reasonable jHTson has ev rt denied thr m. r ".■.;t > f. ,f 
Germany to maintain a strong atnn { Mir 1 .': -.hr •* *. *,, 
undergo again the horrors of the -.n, mtcrnth . in ,« r; ^t 3 
teenth centuries, when her fair pr<nsn« <-•. «or ..w-i r .n 1 . 
armies from every country iti J uioj*-, and hr» p*-, , s ,) r 
fcred untold miseries, she must !«■ m,«t.h f.-r .tin ; 1, ir 
combination of entames. Als* . it w ,v well 3.i,-. 
faced as she was on her western frontier l.-, hn , 

enemy (even the Kaiser *j*okr of {ran-r the l*': 
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and on the east by a Power possessing inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of men, that might and did ally itself with France, 
Germany was entitled to be strong, to be prepared for 
any eventuality, to be even “touchy” on the matter of 
other nations’ armaments. In addition, universal mili¬ 
tary service has been an important factor of internal 
policy. Two years of barrack and camp life, after the 
strenuous thoroughness of the schooling period, mean much 
for the physical health and strength of the German peo¬ 
ple; there is also generated a sense of discipline and a 
regard for authority which is quite necessary for both 
government and governed if the existing political institu¬ 
tions are to be maintained or the German character to 
remain what it is. Like many cither aspects of German life 
which are foreign to American ways of thinking, the Ger¬ 
man army finds no little justification in the light of (lerman 
history and German problems. 

But Prussian ascendency in Germany has been respon¬ 
sible for foisting upon the country two unnecessary develop¬ 
ments of the doctrine of conscription: the reckless and in¬ 
human increase of armaments, which Germany’s neighbors 
have been compelled to emulate; and the deliberate exalta¬ 
tion of the military spirit, which has not unnaturally made 
other nations of Europe suspicious of her intentions. 

It may be admitted that the first steps in the heaping up 
of colossal armaments were taken by France. The German 
imperial constitution provides that the army on its peace 
footing shall represent one per cent of the population, and 
as long as Bismarck remained at the helm of state this pro¬ 
portion was not exceeded. Starting at 401,000 in 1871, 
the army was raised to 427,000 in 1881, and to 468,000 in 
1887. France, however, had gone beyond this, especially 
in the Boulanger law of 1886, which gave her an army of 
above 500,000, although her population was less than 38,- 
000,000. In fairness to Germany let it not be overlooked 
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that she has never kept a* large a proportion <>i h<r p< -ph- 
with the colors as has France, ami <M-rman- !>■»-,< » •* -m 
naturally argued that France muM be preparing o 

recover the lost provinces. As the Fre». h unlit. »r. ••i >■ h. 

wrote in March, iqi.g “Moderate pm-on.. mmtaf. •ml 
civil, glibly voice the opinion that Frame, with b*: 1 
000,000 inhabitants, has no right to « ompefe with t -onuir, 
in this way.” 1 do which it may '-un-h be mim ted th.it 
Germany ought not to consider herself in the running »)th 
Russia! 

The expansion of the German army F «birth the *->?«, 
of William II. The half-million mark was pa, .< d m jrv. ti 
and further increases in t Hqtj. icpn. and ion mrjrh pie 
served the constitutional ratio of >>nc per ■ < nt bt«ou 
army and population. But the law of t*-j\ redsj.e.i the 
term of service from three to two years, thrrrhc m< reusing 
the number of trained men nearly hftv j«r «rnt lm«v,r 
years later France followed the example <»{ Germane and 
by abolishing all exemptions and privileges ».»■> .»f>lr 
create a peace army of 567.000, in< hiding j.v <-••«« < ..h.mai 
troops stationed in Frame. Fven this left ln-r !.<-!«»>! on 
many by more than 50,000. Indeed, it was thn dr<j*.w 
in troops, threatening ea«h year !<> bnnmr m..re m.i»*.rd 
by reason of her stationary jHipulath in, that le.J tlie K cj mhh* 
to conclude the alliance with Russia, whi. h h«. been 
overwhelming oflensi* against Germany Hut } tan. e . . ■ 

scarcely do otherwise. She believed that the war «>* i 1 -,;., 
had been forced ujam her by the mah-v.-but mtngA 
Bismarck; she was convinced that in ,ud ag ue in 

1887, she would have been the vi* tim «*f an impr ■, G < •«. 
attack had not the Isar interfered t*i restrain the mint 
party in Berlin. On the other hand, the <<•»< hi < 4 tlir 
alliance gave Germany an rxutM* for iinmmng hr* ,. 
forces indefinitely. 

* Ytitt&W 11*1 t, rn*Imiifc 1 
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and on the east by a Power possessing inexhaustible re¬ 
sources of men, that might and did ally itself with France, 
Germany was entitled to be strong, to be prepared for 
any eventuality, to be even “touchy” on the matter of 
other nations' armaments. In addition, universal mili¬ 
tary service has been an important factor of internal 
policy. Two years of barrack and camp life, after the 
strenuous thoroughness of the schooling period, mean much 
for the physical health and strength of the German peo¬ 
ple; there is also generated a sense of discipline and a 
regard for authority which is quite necessary for both 
government and governed if the existing political institu¬ 
tions are to be maintained or the German character to 
remain what it is. Like many other aspects of German life 
which are foreign to American ways of thinking, the Ger¬ 
man army finds no little justification in the light of German 
history and German problems. 

But Prussian ascendency in Germany has been respon¬ 
sible for foisting upon the country two unnecessary develop¬ 
ments of the doctrine of conscription: the reckless and in¬ 
human increase of armaments, which Germany's neighbors 
have been compelled to emulate; and the deliberate exalta¬ 
tion of the military spirit, which has not unnaturally made 
other nations of Europe suspicious of her intentions. 

It may be admitted that the first steps in the heaping up 
of colossal armaments were taken by France. The German 
imperial constitution provides that the army on its peace 
footing shall represent one per cent of the population, and 
as long as Bismarck remained at the helm of state this pro¬ 
portion was not exceeded. Starting at 401,000 in 1871, 
the army was raised to 427,000 in 1881, and to 468,000 in 
1887. France, however, had gone beyond this, especially 
in the Boulanger law of 1886, which gave her an army of 
above 500,000, although her population was less than 38,- 
000,000. In fairness to Germany let it not be overlooked 
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that she has never kept as large a proportion of her people 
with the colors as has France, and Germans have not un¬ 
naturally argued that France must he preparing for a war to 
recover the lost provinces. As tire French military attache 
wrote in March. uji.g “Moderate persons, military and 
civil, glibly voice the opinion that France, with her 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants, has no right to compete with Germany 
in this way."' To which it may surely be retorted that 
Germany ought not to consider herself in the running with 
Russia! 

The expansion of the German army is chiefly the work 
of William II. The half million mark was passed in 1893, 
and further increases in 1899, 1905, and iqi 1 merely pre¬ 
served the constitutional ratio of one per cent between 
army and population. Hut the law of 1893 reduced the 
term of service from three to two years, thereby increasing 
the number of trained men nearly fifty per cent. Twelve 
years later France followed the example of Germany, and 
by abolishing all exemptions and privileges was able to 
create a peace army of 567.000, including 28,000 colonial 
troops stationed in France. Even this left her behind Ger¬ 
many by more than 50.000. Indeed, it was this disparity 
in troops, threatening each year to become more marked 
by reason of her stationary population, that led the Republic 
to conclude the alliance with Russia, which has been, its 
overwhelming offense against Germany. But France could 
scarcely do otherwise. She believed that the war of 1870 
had been forced itjimt iter by the malevolent intrigues of 
Bismarck; she was convinced that in 1875, and again in 
1887, she would have been the victim of an unprovoked 
attack had not the Tsar interfered to restrain the military 
party in Berlin. On the other hand, the conclusion of the 
alliance gave Germany an excuse for increasing her own 
forces indefinitely. 

* Ydbm Bmk, gw, t, rnctoauni 
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fighting would indubitably fall ujmn Gorin am I r ■>•-< fbe. 
point of view and on the assumption that t m> ■ >• 
trary to the advice of Bismarck, would make V *1.1 ■ 
Balkan policy her own, a general strengthening t ui .• 
was imperiously necessary. But when the t o/,y«;r <, 
without the slightest provocation, dot land on t M.o 

1913, that “never has the relationship f<< <*.,? wen- n 

neighbor been so strained as to (lay, inset ha * the ; a • * 
revenge been exhibited there so nak< dh, and that 

it is perfectly certain Germany will have t>. 

with France," the rest of Europe doubted whether ih<- 
latest army measures were really dim ted again-.t Ruv. 3 . 4 
and could assert in good cojjsiirmr that i.eim.nn and 
Germany alone, was responsible for the burden ,4 .»nn.» 
ments. 

It was inevitable that the other |-'on.j.ran * ■ ■•.mtnr, 
should follow her example. Frame returned t>. the mV 
of three years' service, at a cost of JJ.v .r.,, . .. ?>•<• v; 

being passed on 16 July, seventeen day. after tb<- t,,-* j 
measure. Belgium mtrudmed universal mill tan '.ouo 
which promised to give her an arm\ «.f a1*oe . , . - , 

in the course of several years. In Ru*. ia the n*; : 

service was lengthened to three and a quartet »,.-ar and 
some .€15,000.000 provided for emergent etjwndii ;?<• sn 

1914. Great Britain alone of the KtiktUr I f'h 
were supposedly hostile to Germany, nude m. , h.mgc m 
her military establishment. The proof, then, i- absolute 
that in the last phase of the armament 1 ur«-, "the »j»tr 
mans burden, the pace was set by t irfman \ and it n 
difficult to believe that some startling *00/* n,a r\ r n 
then being planned by the military party » 

This suggestion is thoroughly justified by the •« 1 
in modern German thought of the religion ,4 tt . 4; j \ ir 
bible of this doctrine is, of tourse, General I Urdu, h o.i, 

1 Why We An at War, Uy wrmt»rr>„f ibr OU-H v|„j „i i|„ u „ .. 
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Bernhardi’s Germany and the A ext If ar , and, although the 
book has been widely read, a brief analysis seems called 
for. Germany, the general argues, can acquire that 
“place in the sun” which is her due only by a war of aggres¬ 
sion, because the Powers of the Triple Entente Russia, 
France, and England—, each and all endowed with vast 
possessions which they cannot adequately use. surround her 
with a ring of iron; yet to avoid the appearance of aggres¬ 
sion she must “initiate an active policy which, without 
attacking France, will so prejudice her interests or those of 
England that both these states will feel compelled to attack’’ 
her. There is also a labored analysis of war as a ‘' 1 >i< >logical 
necessity”; “the maintenance of peace never has been, and 
never can be, the goal of a policy.” Equally striking, per¬ 
haps, is the remark about the “dangerous agitation” of 
social democracy: “A war may be forced upon a statesman 
by the condition of home affairs." When the war comes, 
and we are told that an Anglo-German war is “inevitable,” 
it is to be waged ruthlessly, “frightfully,” with the object 
of destroying the balance in Europe and without regard 

to treaties or vested rights.the neutrality of Belgium is 

only “a paper bulwark”; “in this war we must conquer, 
or, at any rate, not allow ourselves to be defeated, for it 
will decide whether we can attain a position as a world 
Power by the side of, and in spite of, England.” From first 
to last the argument is directed against England. Thus, 
“we must square our account with France if we wish for a 
free hand in our international policy.” It is a small mat¬ 
ter that such a consummation could not be reached without 
the crushing of Russia as well, for the general, like all Ger¬ 
mans, has a poor opinion of Russia’s capacity for war, and 
he does not believe that “Russia would now be inclined to 
make an armed demonstration in favor of France." Eng¬ 
land, he admits, will make a hard fight, but her colonies 
will revolt, the Turks will attack Egypt, and her relations 
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even down to the most recent times, the staff and its leaders have 
allowed themselves to be led astray and to endanger peace, lies in 
the very spirit of the institution, which I would not forego. It only 
becomes dangerous under a monarch whose policy lacks sense of pro¬ 
portion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally unjustifi¬ 
able influences ” i 

The reference to the present Emperor is obvious (the 
Reflections and Reminiscences were written after Bismarck’s 
dismissal in 1890), but William II has from the beginning 
of his reign flattered, caressed, and exalted the military 
spirit. His first act, after his accession, was to issue a 
proclamation to his army, not to his people as his father 
Frederick III had done, and he has seized every occa¬ 
sion since then to preach from the same text. True, his 
speeches abound in phrases proclaiming his love of peace, 
but there is always the implication that peace rests upon 
the strength of the German army, which is ready for in- 
ime if the inf-prpqf-c; nf thf* fatherland are in question. 

lany could seven thousand 
sen published in the ten 
: General von Bernhardi 
Lolarly, and the most sin- 
esis. We in America re¬ 
als of German apologists, 
f his countrymen; as the 
a commentary upon the 
the soldier receives a re- 
ngland the golfer pays a 
itil lately, the politicians 
,ct that the operations of 
am navy in the war have 
outlined by General von 
it official inspiration had 
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pie corroboration of such a melancholy temper may be 
found in a report on German public opinion prepared by 
French diplomatic agents in Germany and printed in the 
French Yellow Book. The document is not above suspi¬ 
cion, for, dated 30 July, 1913, it contains a reference to 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, the German foreign secretary 
who died in the last days of 1912. But the materials on 
which the report is based may have been collected before 
the latter date; there is certainly no analysis of German 
sentiment with respect to the Balkan Wars of 191 e 13, 
which were universally regarded as a decisive set back for 
German policy. That the testimony of the French report 
was not a figment of the imagination may be seen from 
the interview with “An Ambassador’’ published by the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger in the spring of 1914. According to 
this anonymous personage, supposedly Sir W. K. Gosehen, 

fhmi -"Rntioh arnhnccnr?oj- Jn Berlin: 
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disciples and political sympathizers in the various groups of young 
men whose minds have been trained and formed in the public 
schools and the universities,’' which, “if we except a few distin¬ 
guished spirits, develop a warlike philosophy. . . . Historians, 
philosophers, political pamphleteers, and other apologists of Ger¬ 
man Kultur wish to impose upon the world a way of thinking and 
feeling specifically German. . . . We come finally to those whose 
support of the war policy is inspired by rancor and resentment. 
These are the most dangerous. They are recruited chiefly among 
diplomatists .” 1 

The most conclusive proof of this bellicose temper was 
vouchsafed in the fateful clays of July, r14. Early in the 
month the German press vigorously demanded the severe 
punishment of Serbia for the murders at Sarajevo. When 
the Austrian ultimatum was presented, satisfaction was 
universally expressed, and after war had been declared upon 
Serbia by the Dual Monarchy there was general rejoicing 
throughout Germany that at last the hated little nation 
which blocked the designs of both Germany and Austria 
was to be brought to book. Finally, the Kaiser's ultima¬ 
tum to Russia, followed promptly by the declaration of 
war, was the most popular act of his reign, if one may 
judge from the excitement of the Berlin street crowds and 
the truculent tone of the press. The hysteria of both Ber¬ 
lin and Vienna stands out boldly against the calm of Paris 
and London; in St. Petersburg there was dignified enthu¬ 
siasm, splendid determination, but no delirious outburst, 
no thanksgiving that “the day” had come. We do not 
hear that either press or populace in Germany regarded 
the failure of the negotiations as an unspeakable calamity. 
Not less than the French in 1870 did the nation enter upon 
war “with a light heart,” for, until Great Britain plunged 
into the conflict, few doubted that the carefully prepared 
plan of the general staff would make the war a short one 
and that the profits would make the game worth the 
expense. 


1 Yellow Book, no. 5. 
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No account of modern (>ermanv would he complete 
without some reference, ev en at the risk of being hackneyed, 
to the Emperor William II. 1 hat redoubtable monarch 
is the most enigmatic individual of our time. Restless in 
his physical make up, endowed by nature with an active 
mind and a picturesque imagination, possessed of a tena¬ 
cious memory, and imbued with boundless self-confidence, 
he combines an ardent belief in .media*val political doc¬ 
trines with an enthusiastic devotion to every phase of 
modern life. There would seem to be no branch of human 
knowledge or activity in whii h he has not participated or 
indulged an inordinate love of speechifying. Thus, in ad¬ 
dition to the ordinary vocations of an emperor and king, 
he has shown an intense interest in the development of 
German commerce, preathed stirring sermons on land and 
sea, criticised severely the national educational system, 
and attempted to di« late stv les of architecture. He has 
designed yachts for the Kid regatta, which he himself in¬ 
spired, directed prodm timis in the royal opera house, con¬ 
ducted an orchestra. « omposed music, painted pictures, 
and discussed arch.eology with learned professors, 'fill the 
outbreak of the war the world was alternately alarmed and 
amused by the vagaries of the royal arbiter. Outside of 
Germany lie was often regarded as a dilettante, but thou¬ 
sands of his subjet ts lo«iked upon him as a genius who 
united in his own person the tmriad talents of the German 
nation. This many sided activity was partly explained 
by a feverish desire to lead the German people to great 
things and to impress them, if that were necessary, with 
the sense of their greatness, with it was coupled a deep- 
seated sense of resj ton vitality and a personal charm that 
was universally admitted. 

On the other hand. William II is the greatest living cham¬ 
pion of reaction and militarism. Of the extent to which 
his people have been infei ted bv the latter disease enough 
has already been said: the Emperor is more responsible 
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for this than any other single person or circumstance, 
having for twenty-six years, by both speech and deed, 
labored to make the army the* most important institution 
of the national life. His political philosophy is summed up 
in an unswerving allegiance to the divine right of kings, 
flaunted in innumerable speeches and practised at every 
turn. Thus, in 1890 he declared that “it is a tradition in 
our house to consider ourselves as designed by God to 
govern the people over whom it is given us to reign.” In 
August, 1910, after a long period of comparative silence, 
he used these words at Konigsberg: “Here my grandfather, 
by his own right hand, placed on his head the royal crown 
of Prussia, once more declaring with emphasis that it was 
bestowed upon him by God's grace alone, and not by par¬ 
liaments, national assemblies, or the popular voice; so that 
he regarded himself as the chosen instrument of Heaven, 
and as such he performed his duties as ruler. . . . Look¬ 
ing upon myself as the instrument of the Lord, regardless 
of the views and opinions of the hour, I shall go my way." 
The imperial views were admirably summarized by the 
reactionary professor who enumerated Pobel , Presse , und 
Parlamentismus as the three evils which must be extermi¬ 
nated from the life of Germany by the vehement assertion 
of the monarchical power. 

On a par with these antiquated beliefs, which reveal 
some of the Hohenzollerns in a sorry light, and which even 
Thomas Hobbes, the great apologist of monarchy, did not 
care to defend, has been William's intolerance of opposi¬ 
tion. His most famous utterance, perhaps, is: “There is 
but one master in this country—it is I, and I will bear no 
other." He has proclaimed that “an opposition of the 
Prussian nobility to their king is a monstrosity," and trans¬ 
formed the old Latin adage into Voluntas regis suprema lex. 
He has been his own prime minister, reducing his chan¬ 
cellors to the position of clerks and getting rid of each, 
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from Bismarck to Billow, at the least sign of insubordina¬ 
tion, and he has persecuted to the limit of the law all who 
dared to criticise him or offer unwelcome advice. Much 
might also be made of his unusual ability, as a Protestant 
monarch, to rule Tiis empire with the help of the Catholic 
(Centre) party and to cultivate an advantageous friend¬ 
ship with the Caliph of Islam; or his vacillations might be 
examined, for his policy has been now threatening, now 
pacific, in both tone and action. But William II must re¬ 
main an enigma for yet a long time to come; indeed, it 
may well be doubted whether he has always known his own 
mind or thought out the problems he set himself to solve. 
It is highly characteristic that his exact measure of respon¬ 
sibility for the war is not yet determined. Had he planned 
with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand to resume a vigor¬ 
ous German-Austrian policy in the Balkans, or was he, 
when he returned from Norway late in July, overborne by 
the military party which thought its chance had come? 

In any case William II is the embodiment of his people 
in their inconsistencies, their idealism, their will to power, 
and their utter inability to see any point of view not en¬ 
tirely their own, or to grasp the psychology of a situation. 
What is the world to think when it is told in the German 
White Book that Russia is responsible for the war, and that 
“shoulder to shoulder with England we labored inces¬ 
santly” in the cause of peace; while the chancellor before 
the Reichstag accuses Great Britain of having precipitated 
the great struggle in order to preserve the balance of power? 
This lack of consistency, this confusion of thought is ap¬ 
parent in every phase of German life, from court and official 
circles to the socialists who are not socialists, and this 
chapter may well conclude with the sentence quoted at 
its beginning: “The new German Empire is the most per¬ 
plexing quantity in the modern world, and as unavoidable 
as it is perplexing.” 



CHAPTER IV 


GERMAN EXPANSION 

Undoubtedly that feature of modern Germany which 
has commanded popular attention is her rise to the second 
position among the industrial and commercial nations of 
the world, ami the promise that she would one flay over¬ 
come the traditional supremacy of Great Britain. Vet 
there is nothing remarkable about this, 'baking the coun¬ 
try as a whole, the Germans were probably the most stir- 
cessful business people of the Middle Age". Their prac¬ 
tical genius found an outlet in the Hanseatic League of 
north Germany, which controlled the commerce of the 
Baltic and North Seas and exert Led enonnoti" j«ditit al 
jxiwcr in northern Europe, Alt mg the Rhine arid in south 
Germany cities like Cologne. Augsburg. and Nuremberg, 
located as they were on the trade route" between Italy 
and the north, throve splendidly. Not even the tollapsc 
of the meduevai empire and the subsequent growth of 
disorder could destroy the foundations of German pro-, 
perity, and at the opening of the sixteenth t eiitury, in the 
height of the Renaissance, the cities of Germany were 
famous for their comfort, wealth, and culture, t riform 
natelv, the failure of German rulers to t rente a strong na¬ 
tional state, coupled with that schism in religion whi» h 
ultimately led to the devastating Thirty Years' War, left 
the land a prey to foreign ambitions and Imal jealousies; 
so that in the seventeenth and eighteenth i mturies it was 
the shuttlecock of diplomacy and the battle ground of 
foreign armies, while frontier provimes with h it could not 
defend were left oj>cn to foreign aggression. No wonder 
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that its population fell below that of France, that its eco¬ 
nomic effort was pitiful compared with the marvellous out¬ 
burst of English energy associated with the industrial revo¬ 
lution, or that no colonies were secured at a time when 
the maritime nations were appropriating desirable lands 
all over the globe. 

Yet the heart of the nation remained sound. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the reforming zeal of Fred¬ 
erick the Great and some of the lesser princes promised well, 
the romantic movement indicated that a new spirit was 
awake, and, curiously enough, the cataclysmic wars of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire actually ad¬ 
vanced the clock of civilization. Not only were the three- 
hundred-odd states of Germany reduced to a tenth of their 
number; after the catastrophe of Jena in 1806, which placed 
Prussia and Germany at the feet of Napoleon, the Prus¬ 
sian Government set an inspiring example to the smaller 
states by abolishing serfdom and sweeping away the ves¬ 
tiges of mediaeval restrictions and privileges. Nor were the 
lesser governments loath to act upon its advice, and by 
1850 both agriculture and industry were free throughout 
Germany. The Zollverein, or customs union, founded by 
Prussia in 1828, and gradually extended until it included 
all the German states except Austria, laid the foundations 
of a new economic life which possessed boundless possi¬ 
bilities under a national government able to concern itself 
with the problems of the country as a whole. When unity 
was accomplished in 1871, Germany responded to the call 
of the shop and the factory with the enthusiasm that char¬ 
acterized her undertakings in the centuries when she was 
the dominant Power in Europe. It would, indeed, have 
been ridiculous if a nation which had fought its way to 
the political hegemony of the Continent and whose educa¬ 
tional system was the envy of other lands had not proved 
its ability in the economic sphere as well. 
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Furthermore, Germany had to catch up with countries 
like England and France, which had achieved their national 
unity centuries before, were thoroughly industrialized, and 
had long dominated the markets of the world. Germany 
could meet their competition only by hard work and sci¬ 
entific endeavor. So, while rendering all honor and praise 
to the thoroughness of her business methods and the sus¬ 
tained enthusiasm of all classes for the national cause, let 
us remember that, in the light of her history and in the 
face of existing conditions, Germany was bound to make a 
tremendous effort, and her astonishing success has not un¬ 
naturally persuaded many neutral observers, not to men¬ 
tion the Germans themselves, that the Allies now ranged 
against her are actuated chiefly by motives of commercial 
jealousy. 

The prodigious character of Germany’s economic en¬ 
terprise may be grasped from the following brief table— 
1871 marks the first year of the new Empire, 1888 the acces¬ 
sion of the present Emperor, 1900 the year in which the ten¬ 
sion with England first attracted general notice, and 19x3 
the last for which complete figures are available. 



1871 

1888 

1900 

1913 

Population 
Savings 
deposits.. 
Railways... 
Revenue... 
Imports.... 
Exports.... 
Shipping... 

41,060,792 

48,693,836 

56,367,178 

M. 8,800,000,000 
3M73 
2,025,770,000 
6,043,000,000 
4,752,600,000 
i, 737>798 

66,505,825 

*17,800,000,000 

*38,426 

3,696,033,200 

10,695,000,000 

9,912,600,000 

3,153,724 

6,549 miles 
M. 1596,726,300 
M. 3,464,600,000 
M. 2,465,200,000 
982,355 tons 

24,036 

1,225,926,000 

3,429,400,000 

3,356,400,000 

1,240,182 


♦Figures for 1911. t Figures for 187s. 


The measure of this advance may be gauged from the fact 
that in less than half a century Germany has risen to second 
place in the struggle for economic supremacy. In 1913 
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the national wealth was estimated at 300,000,000,000 marks, 
the income at 40,000,000,000 marks, figures which are ex¬ 
ceeded only by those of the United Kingdom. 

Thus the early years of the twentieth century saw Ger¬ 
many well advanced along that road to economic supremacy 
which she believed to be her goal, and probably most Ger¬ 
mans anticipated such a realization within the next ten 
or fifteen years. But about one condition of that tri¬ 
umph, the most essential condition, in fact, they were en¬ 
titled to be anxious. They were well aware that the pop¬ 
ulation of the fatherland had increased faster than its 
capacity for food production, an actual demonstration of 
the Malthusian principle, if the ability to purchase food 
abroad is not considered. In the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century the average increase of population ex¬ 
ceeded half a million yearly, more recently was above 
800,000. Yet even this was not sufficient: for some years 
before the Great War it was necessary to bring in some 
750,000 casual laborers annually from Russia, Poland, and 
Italy to harvest the magnificent crops of the eastern prov¬ 
inces. Emigration, which in 1880 amounted to 200,000 a 
year, dwindled to 20,000 after 1900, and of that number 
comparatively few were dissatisfied with the conditions of 
life they left behind. A competent authority estimated 
that, given normal conditions, there would be, in 1925, 
80,000,000 people living within the boundaries of the 
Gennan Empire. On the other hand, and this is the 
governing fact, 50,000,000 represented the maximum for 
which food could be grown within the same area. 1 But 
it was open to doubt if the land would receive such 
intensive cultivation, for the proportion of the people 
engaged in agriculture had both relatively and absolutely 
declined since 1871, as is evident from the following 
table: 

1 Paul Rohrbach, Deutschland unter den Weltvolkern , 1912, p. 17. 
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Population 

Agricultural 

Percentage 

1882. 

45,222,113 

19,225,500 

42 

1895. 

51,770,284 

18,501,300 

35-6 

1907. 

1 61,591,367 

1 

17,681,200 

28. s 


Indeed, without the stimulus of a protective tariff on agri¬ 
culture, which the war would seem to have justified from 
a national as opposed to the consumer’s interest, Germany 
would have been almost in the position of Great Britain, 
which practically depends on the produce of other nations. 
As it was, Germany ceased to be self-subsistent after 1883; 
in 1900 food imports amounted to 29 per cent of the total 
imports, and in 1912 to 30 per cent. 

To pay for these foreign food supplies, two courses were 
open to Germany. She might pay cash or she might ex¬ 
port in exchange native raw materials and manufactured 
articles. The first could take the form of investments 
abroad or the interest thereon, or be discharged by the 
services of German shipping. In both of these respects 
Germany had just cause to be proud of her achievements. 
The amount of capital invested abroad has been esti¬ 
mated at some 20,000,000,000 marks, the interest on which 
amounts to 1,000,000,000 marks. 1 The profits of the mer¬ 
chant marine amounted to more than 250,000,000 marks 
in 1899. 2 when all was said, exports had to constitute 

the bulk of the payments, and this would be increasingly 
true in years to come. 

Now, next to cheap labor, the necessary condition of 
successful manufacturing is an adequate supply of cheap 
raw materials, and, unfortunately for Germany, she is less 

1 Dr. Karl Helfferich, Germany’s Economic Progress and National Wealth , 1888- 
1913, p. 113, an English edition, issued by the Germanistic Society of America, of 
Deutschlands Volkswohlstand, 1888—1913. 

* Henri Lichtenberger, Germany and Its Evolution in Modern Times , p. 46. 
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well endowed with natural resources than any of the Great 
Powers. She lacks in precious metals, the supply of coal 
and iron is limited, there is no native production of cotton 
or silk. In other words, Germany has to import practically 
all the materials consumed by the throbbing factories of 
Saxony and the Rhineland, copper, woods of various sorts, 
rubber, oils, and a large part of the minerals. Without a 
steady and sure supply of these and other stuffs her in¬ 
dustries cannot live. Furthermore, it is essential that the 
finished articles shall find ready markets in foreign lands. 
Germany, in short, has become a replica of the United 
Kingdom, a nation living by its foreign commerce; let this 
cease, and she “would be the victim of a crisis compared 
with which the crisis in English industry when the American 
Civil War deprived its spindles of cotton would seem a 
child’s play.” 1 

Observing that Great Britain’s commerce was most 
highly developed with her colonies, and that the proportion 
of this colonial commerce with respect to the total volume 
of British trade was steadily increasing, Germans not un¬ 
naturally argued that their commercial future depended 
upon the possession of large and flourishing colonies. The 
late German ambassador to the United States, Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, might declare that “Germany needs 
no colonies: what she wants is merely free co-operation 
on all seas, the open door, and the right to co-operate 
freely on an equal footing with all other commercial and 
industrial nations, in opening up and developing yet un¬ 
opened districts and markets.” 2 But the voluminous lit¬ 
erature of the expansionist idea, the trend of official policy, 
and the increase of the navy warrant the belief that such 
statements were intended to dispel American suspicions 

1 Paul Rohrbach, “L’Evolution <lc I’AIlemagne commc puissance mondiale,” 
Revue Politique Internationale, July, 1914, p. 26. 

2 “The Truth about German Expansion,” North American Review, March, 1908, 
p. 322. 
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and did not in any way represent the attitude of the Ger¬ 
man Government. The imperial chancellor's famous hid 
for British neutrality on the eve of the war the promise 
to take only the French colonies in case of a German vic¬ 
tory—revealed unblushingly the true purpose of German 
policy; as an English writer quite sympathetic with Ger¬ 
man ambitions remarked a few years ago: “Behind the 
colonial movement, as it has been reawakened and rein¬ 
spired during the past few years, lies a virtually united 
nation,” 1 without distinction of party, from Conservative 
to Social Democrat. To such a people, who considered the 
lack of colonies the one defect in an otherwise perfect civili¬ 
zation, the teaching of Norman Angell, as set forth in The 
Great Illusion, that the political ownership of colonies does 
not in any way affect the wealth of the possessing country, 
was a voice crying in the wilderness. 

As a matter of fact, the colonial question is not so sim¬ 
ple and unprofitable as Mr. Angell would have us believe. 
All governments do not follow the English ami the Ger¬ 
man—practise of treating all nations equally in the matter 
of colonial trade. The French allow differential tariffs to 
their nationals throughout their extensive colonial domin¬ 
ions; the Japanese have been accused of similar sharpness 
in Manchuria, despite their treaty obligations to maintain 
the open door; and the Russians have always managed to 
keep their Asiatic possessions more or less as their own pre¬ 
serve. In the self-governing colonies of the British Empire 
preferential rates are imposed upon imports from the 
mother country, and since i<Sq6 there has been much talk 
of an imperial customs union which would make England's 
astonishing aggregation of lands and peoples a self-sufficing 
economic entity. The fact that the trade of Germany 
with British, French, and Russian colonies is of modest 
volume has not deterred Germans from asking: What is 

1 W. H. Dawson, The Evolution of Modern Germany^ p. 
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to prevent any of these countries, in a moment of jealousy 
or blindness, from taking measures which would exclude 
German commerce altogether? And Germany does im¬ 
port a considerable* share of her raw materials from British 
and French colonic-. It is al-o inn* that the commerce 
of Germany with her own colonies is ridiculously small, 
considering tin* large* .slum that -he has sunk in their devel¬ 
opment; indeed, the total amount, both imports and ex¬ 
ports, represent- le— than one half of the trade of those 
colonies, which in solo was valued at LA 7,^87,000. In the 
same year Great Britain did badness with her colonies to 
the extent of P G*u.*'Vv°om and France, whose foreign com¬ 
merce is far behind Germany N. carried on a colonial trade 
of £21,04^,000. Is it any wonder that Germany believed 
overseas possessions to be* both valuable and necessary, 
and declined to admit that, because she had made no great 
success of the t oluides she did possess, she* was doomed to 
similar failure it she were* given a wider opportunity under 
more favorable conditions? 

Patriotic Germans were willing to admit that, as matters 
stood in the business world, tfu*y were doing very well, 
but they doubled whether, a hundred years hence, when 
the vast dominion*, of Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
not to speak of tin* I hided State*-, had been adequately 
developed, the position of thr fatherland would be* secure: 
even if in old Europe she should completely outdistance 
her present rivals, they, by virtue of their far-flung empires, 
would wield political power far superior to her own. Also, 
without adequate colonies, Germany would be unable to 
spread her culture throughout tin* world and found dangle 
ter nations who should rise up and call her blessed, after 
the way of the English, whose imperial record it was de¬ 
sired to emulate and surpass. Thus the maintenance of 
peace, however much it might add to Germany's pros* 
perity in the immediate future, must in the end tell against 
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her, unless, which was not likely, her rivals were disposed 
to surrender to her some of the lam Is w on by long years 
of persistent effort and enterprise 

Germany had, indeed, fart'd rather >hahhily in the scram¬ 
ble for colonies which absorbed so much European energy 
in the nineteenth century, eqaa tally in the last quarter. 
Her first acquisitions were Togoland and Angra Pequena, 
in 1884. By iqoo she hud added the Cameroon^, South¬ 
west Africa, East Africa, German New Guinea, with numer¬ 
ous islands in the Pacific, and the coin e^ion of Kian-Chou 
in the Shantung peninsula of China: a total area of 1.130,- 
000 square miles ami a population of more than 14,000,000, 
of whom, however, white pertain rrprrsmted, in iqio, 
only 25,758. and of that numbn *»iin iaP of one kind or 
another accounted for On tin* other hand, since 

1871 France had atquired 1110*4 ui her enormous colonial 
dependencies 4,770120 -qua tv mile,; 4 \ /u’ inhab¬ 

itants); Russia had pushed uii inn* Cmtial Ada fill her 
frontier marched with that m Biit i di India; England had 
added Burmah, Kg\pt, Nmfh Af 1 i»a. half a do/m other 
African colonies, and sundm Pa< in* idam!-; non little 
Belgium had, under the mill of King bmp. »ld, m rived in 
the Congo a domain more valuable than all of (Jenmany's 
colonies together; and drrp\ Portugal had * nusolidated 
the remnants of her h *rmer power into rUmdvr holdings, 
which were abused by inennient government and stag¬ 
nated under the blight of duvet \ t U-muiny, whose cob 
onies were the leas! valuable ot all the Anil an lands and 
were not suited for exploitation and settlement, must have 
her “place in the sun," “‘It* talk of uturution. as in the 
time of Bismarck.” slid our «u hri .me a and most moder¬ 
ate publicists, “or oi 1 lit* p<r -ibilif \ *a ( ham,my bring sat¬ 
isfied with her present frontirm i % undrr all * to umstatuvs, 
rank foolishness,” * 

* Huhfll4i h, IhuJ;. hljHj Jc» If 
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It is worth while to ask why Germany has been placed 
at such a disadvantage among the Great Powers of the 
world: and the historian is bound to answer that the great 
statesman to whom modern Germany owes its existence. 
Prince Bismarck, is primarily responsible. The colonial 
movement, in its present form of capitalistic exploitation, 
began in the ’seventies of the last century, when the explora¬ 
tion of Africa by Livingstone, Stanley, and others opened 
men’s minds to the possibilities of that continent as an 
outlet for the surplus energy and capital of Kurojn*. In 
those days Germany had every opjrortunity to stake out 
for herself a splendid colonial domain, inasmuch as the 
whole continent, except for Algeria, Gape Golony and 
Natal, and the Transvaal and Orange Free State, where 
French, English, and Dutch had already established them¬ 
selves, was open to the first comer. But Germany neglected 
her opportunity. The people were interested in commer¬ 
cial and industrial development, the government was busy 
fighting the Gatholie Church and the socialists, and a 
steady stream of emigration still directed itself to America 
and Australia, whose temperate climate was preferred to 
the fevers and jungles of tropical Africa. But even more 
decisive was the attitude of Bismarck. Not only did he 
oppose the acquisition of colonies by Germany from his 
conversations with Dr. Busch, as recorded in ,Samr AY, ref 
Pages of Bismarck's History, and from the diplomatic tor 
respondence, we know that he encouraged Frame and 
England to colonial adventures with the* exjwctation of 
fishing in troubled waters. The French occupation of 
Tunis, in defiance of Italian aspirations in that direction, 
effected a breach between the Latin nations which threw 
Italy into the arms of Germany and Austria; similarly, 
the rivalry of England and France in Egypt and elsewhere 
in Africa paralyzed the Continental policy of both coun 
tries for nearly twenty-live years. Nor, until iMK t, would 
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the Iron Chancellor give any nippor? fo \ariuijs German 
explorers who, in EnglPh were -rekimr treaties 

with native rulers in the hope that the pir-mm* uf opinion 
at home would force the gm eminent to ;n time By such 
expedients Bismarck managed t*» preferse hi-, mnderv of 
Europe, but in the intenul the future ettemie- m Germany 
picked up the most dr.-arable laud- uf Afrit a, Ada. ami the 
Pacific, and when the imehf} empire jinulh t homed its 
share of the feast it had to be «unf?nt with the -wraps. 
Even then Bismarck had m> heait iur t hi - puli< v, for he 
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noting that its more provocative outburst^ were umallv 
followed by militant proceedings at the < icrman nm 
office and a period of great tendon among the Fm«»p« an 
Powers. On the other hand, the great newspaper* «»ie 
hostile, especially those of the tapifal wlm h dated to » at 
loose from official amwiunujuh and the mediation of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Wry likely the average < trrman was not 
a little confused between the ultimate goal t»»r v\hi<h tlir 
league stood and the programme it put forwaid fm hmnr 
diate execution. 

The theoretical basis of Pan GermanFm F logo al emmeh 
Of more than 80.000.000 ( human- in Europe trmn than 
70,000,000 enjoy the blrsyings *4 the new Empire I rii 
millions reside in Austria, a few more in bohemia, where 
they are intermingled with the C/v\ hv and -till other* are 
found in Switzerland and the Halt it pruvirn r* *4 Russia 
On the assumption that German uationalit v is •Anmnmom 
with the German race, within tit reality, E far from the 
case, German unity is not complete, In addition, the I *nu h 
are of Teutonic rate, and their fertile enmity n«»t *mly 
once belonged to Germany 'up to jn.jh in Lib, in pi a* ii*e 
to 1555b but actually cont mK the mmith *4 tlir t#riiu.iii 
Rhine; Holland would also profit et nintniit all) In I «dug 
incorporated in the German Empire 1 his «|o< trine «4 
racial kinship wouhl make the I Hit« h *4 Smith Alii* 4 mb 
jects of the Kaiser, ami in southern Jlni/il tliere is 4 large 
German population, Finally e there was Belgium, Blaise 
historical connection with the Holy Roman V mpire lasted 
till the French Revolution, and whose HensisJi piuvim e-* 
could be claimed with as much jusUtitatiou 4% thrii I Him li 
neighbors to the mirth. If we remember fiuw I,otii% XIV 
claimed the left bank of the Rhine for Frame «»n the 
ground that undent Gaul had extended to that mn, we 
can at least comprehend the bssforiial reasoning wifi* it 
would justify the incorporation in the tm«lern German 
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hastened the collapse of the Celestial Empire. The tri¬ 
umph of Japan, however, meant the end of European ex¬ 
pansion in the Far East, and since then Germany has been 
the champion of both Chinese integrity and the open door. 
The rich Dutch colonies in the Malay Archipelago were 
forbidden fruit unless Holland itself were absorbed. Persia 
was practically divided between Great Britain and Russia. 1 
India and Australasia were jewels of the British crown, and 
their conquest would be exceedingly difficult even if Great 
Britain were crushed and her sea power destroyed. South 
America, where sundry German settlements might possibly 
become political outposts of the fatherland, was guarded 
by the Monroe Doctrine and the pride of the South Amer¬ 
ican nations themselves. 2 There were left Africa and the 
Ottoman Empire, the former in large measure under the 
dominion of other Powers, the latter still in the throes of 
that mortal illness diagnosed by the Tsar Nicholas I in 
1853, when he described the Sultan as “the sick man of 
Europe.” 

In these two regions Germany seemingly desired and 
planned to satisfy her colonial ambitions. Her designs 
on the Belgian Congo were long suspected, and were ad¬ 
mitted in the Franco-German treaty of 4 November, 1911. 
Not only did Germany receive from France two strips of 
the French Congo that brought the frontier of the Cam- 
eroons to the Congo River, which is the northwestern bound¬ 
ary of the Belgian Congo, but she induced France to 
forego her right of pre-emption over the Congo, any change 
in the status of which should henceforth be determined 
by all the African Powers. The sudden Italian occupation 
of Tripoli is believed to have been stimulated by the sus- 

a It will be seen in a later chapter that Germany cherished certain ambitions 
with respect to Persia, but her policy in that country was never very aggressive. 

2 Many persons, of course, believe that Germany has very real designs on South 
America; but obviously she could not prosecute them until she had disposed of 
her rivals in Europe, and particularly of England. 
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Empire?” Or again: “The dominion of German thought 
can only be extended under the aegis of political power, 
and unless we act in conformity with this idea we shall 
be untrue to our duties toward the human race.” 1 

Now, in the latter years of the nineteenth and the first 
part of the twentieth century Morocco and Asia Minor 
(up to 1899 the Boer republics as well) were precisely the 
regions of the world that might be suitable for German 
colonization; in fact, they were the only lands not already 
appropriated by other Powers. They were, it is true, in¬ 
habited by a considerable indigenous population, but their 
civilization, at once oriental and the prey of effete admin¬ 
istration, seemed to clamor for German treatment; natural 
resources were abundant, and in some parts the climate 
was suitable for white settlement. Here Germans could 
settle and spread their Kultur, which must sooner or later 
take its place beside English imperialism as one of the 
world’s great dynamic forces; here German capital could 
find an adequate opening for its energies, and German 
business lay the foundations of a permanent prosperity. 

There was nothing unreasonable in this ambition to make 
Morocco and Asia Minor parts of the German Empire; 
indeed, the programme was modest enough compared with 
the actual conquests of England and France in various 
parts of Africa or the advance of Russia in Central Asia. 
Unfortunately, however, both Morocco and Asia Minor 
were already ear-marked by the very Powers whose colonial 
preponderance Germany wished to diminish; the former 
was regarded by the French, established, as they were, in 
Tunis and Algeria, as the natural limit of their North 
African empire; the latter had long been dominated, polit¬ 
ically and economically, by Great Britain and Russia, 
while France had an outpost in Syria. Germans none 
the less turned with longing eyes to these regions, and pub- 

1 Germany and the Next War, pp. 77. 
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lie opinion quickly responded to any move of the foreign 
office which promised to advance the national ambition. 
The popularity of Heinrich Class’s little pamphlet, West- 
Marokko dcutsch /, not. to mention other literature of the 
same description, and the expression, Unser Baghdad, which 
is said to have been widely used, indicated a genuine desire 
to see Herman policy triumphant in these Mediterranean 
lands, and il is safe to say that the people of Germany 
were not only convinced as to the justice of their cause 
but fully determined to support the government when the 
hour of decision should come. 

Twenty years of striving, however, brought but a mod¬ 
erate success with the Baghdad railway, which was the 
epitome of German policy in Asia Minor, and, instead of a 
share of Morocco, only a small stretch of the French 
Congo, which was surrendered as the price of a French 
protectorate over Morocco. The disappointment in Ger¬ 
many was universal, being reflected in the language of the 
press, which the government made no effort: to restrain. 
And Germans of all classes, instead of criticising the diplo¬ 
macy of the imperial government, except to assert that it 
had not acted with sufficient vigor, convinced themselves 
that their legitimate ambitions had been blocked at every 
turn by the jealousy of Great Britain, as well in Morocco 
as for the Baghdad railway. The truth of this charge will 
be presently examined, but probably no amount of exposi¬ 
tion and argument would have convinced Germany that 
she was not the* victim of a grand conspiracy to deprive 
her of her coveted ‘‘place in the sun.” 

This conviction, which has been dinned into the masses 
by ardent publicists and a zealous press, throws an inter¬ 
esting light, on German armaments. Frince Billow notes 
the “curious fact that in the most military and warlike of 
the European nations” a striking admission, in the face 
of German post-bellum propaganda “the parties have re- 
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and the cult of thoroughness and efficiency- all these and 
other factors have intensified the struggle for bread and 
pushed the humanities into the background. A Orman 
writer has well described the transformation, not without 
some lament for the old, easy days: 

“One is often pained and overcome,” writes Herr V xu hs, “with 
longing as one thinks of the German of a hundred yrars »««*. Hr 
was poor, he was impotent, he was despised, ridiculed, and de¬ 
frauded. He was the uncomplaining slave of others; his fields 
were their battle-ground, and the goads which he had inherited 
from his fathers were trodden under foot and dispersed. He shed 
his blood heroically without asking why. He never t molded when 
the riches of the outside world were divided without regard for 
him. He sat in his little bare room high under the roof, in simple 
coat and clumsy shoes; but his heart was full of swrri dreams, 
and uplifted by the chords of Beethoven to a rapture whkh threat¬ 
ened to rend his breast. He wept with Wert her and Jran i\iul in 
joyous pain, he smiled with the childish innocence «*f hk naive 
poets, the happiness of his longing consumed him, and an hr listened 
to Schubert’s song his soul became one with the soul of the universe, 
Let us think no more of it-it is useless. We have become men, 
and the virtues of our youth are ours no more. We can but face 
the inevitable and overcome it.” 1 

A professor at Jena asks: 

“Have we Germans kept a harmonious balance hr tween the 
economic and the moral side of our development * as wan mu e the 
case with the Greeks? No; with the enormous increase of wraith 
dark shadows have fallen on our national life. In the nation its 
in the individual we see with the increase of wealth the detmine 
of moral feeling and moral power.” 

Professor Paulsen complains: 

“For new institutes of natural science and medicine new millions 
are always ready, but is any liberality shown toward the modest 
needs of philology or philosophy?” 

1 This and the two following quotations arc* taken from Htaiaiim 

Modern Germany, pp. 5, 8. For an excellent description of condition* in Germany 
before 1870, cf. Sidney Whitman, German Memarki* chap. a. 
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It does not become an American to throw stones at the 
ideals of wealth or bigness, which are our besetting sins 
in the eyes of Germans themselves. But, with all our op¬ 
timism and boastfulness, we remain an introspective and 
critical people. Germans, however, came to believe, with 
the Emperor, that they were “the salt of the earth,” 1 
and they looked with good-natured contempt upon their 
neighbors. The inability of the French to multiply and 
replenish the earth, the difficulties of the British in the 
Boer War, and the colossal failure of the Russians in Man¬ 
churia impressed unfavorably a people who performed 
their military service as a cheerful duty and smiled at the 
suggestion that the nations should turn their swords into 
ploughshares. The heads of all but the most conserva¬ 
tive were indeed affected by the praises which a wondering 
world showered upon the upstart empire and its spectacu¬ 
lar Kaiser. Wherever Germans turned they observed that 
their star, lately risen- in the heavens, shone brilliantly 
amidst the dimmed rays of the older planets; its glory 
would be even more effulgent if some of the other stars 
were deflected from their ancient courses. Germany’s place 
in the sun was not commensurate with her achievements in 
the other fields of human endeavor; her genius was corre¬ 
spondingly cramped and her “ historical mission” unfulfilled. 

Every self-respecting nation places a high value on its 
peculiar culture. Some years ago a famous British states¬ 
man, who is still living, dedicated a book to “those who 
believe that the British Empire is, under Providence, the 
greatest instrument for good that the world has ever seen.” 2 
A French professor has recently described the civilization 
of his country as the forme exquise de justice et de verite uni- 
verselles A And there is the famous Russian prophecy that 

‘ Speech at Bremen, 22 March, 1905. 

2 Hon, G. N. (now Lord) Curzon, Problems of the Par FmsI, 1804. 

* M. Alfred Croiset, in Bulletin de la SocUlS autour du Monde , January, 1915* 
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“the Slavs stand on the threshold of the morning, ’ while 
the other European peoples have already reached their 
apogee. But no nation has carried the obsession of its 
superiority to such a pitch as the present-day ^ “ nnuns. 
With all our marvellings at their progress in industry and 
commerce, our efforts to copy their system of muniupal 
government, our fondness for their music, and our enor¬ 
mous debt to their science and philosophy, it comes as a 
distinct shock to read the following in the pages of General 
von Bemhardi: 

“No nation on the face of the globe is so able to grasp ami ap¬ 
propriate all the elements of culture, to add to them from the 
stores of its own spiritual endowment, and to give back t<> mankind 
richer gifts than it received. ... 1 o no nation, except the Ger¬ 

man, has it been given to enjoy in its inner self, ‘that v hit h is given 
to mankind as a whole.’ We often see in other nations a greater 
intensity of specialized ability, but never the same rapacity fur 
generalization and absorption. It is this quality which speiially 
fits us for the leadership of the intellectual world, and imposes 
upon us the obligation to maintain that position.” 1 

This is national egotism raised to the nth power, and the 
first impulse is to dismiss it as the ravings of a military 
fanatic. But the utterances of the gallant general ran be 
duplicated at every turn. If the reader will consult a 
remarkable work entitled The Foundations of the X inet tenth 
Century, by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, an Englishman 
who married the daughter of Richard Wagner and has be¬ 
come thoroughly German, he will find developed there such 
astonishing theories as that Christ was not a Jew, or that 
all the races of Europe—Celt, Slav, Latin, and Gorman • 
sprang from the same original stock and may therefore 
be called German. In the eyes of Chamberlain all that is 
best in European civilization is essentially German, and 
the Germans are the chosen people. His bulky btxtk has 

1 Germany and the Next War, pp. 73-74, 
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sold by tens of thousands, and £ is, by the majority of Ger¬ 
mans, considered to be a higher revelation of truth un¬ 
fathomable/" 1 Other writers argue, on the basis of phi¬ 
lology and archaeology, that the great artists of the Italian 
Renaissance, and even Jesus himself, were Germans. Or 
there is the statement of Herr Alfred Kerr, a well-known 
critic, as reported by M. Georges Bourdon, in his valuable 
analysis of German opinion, The German Enigma: 

“It is a law of history that the elder societies shall cede their 
place to the younger, and this is the condition of the perpetual 
regeneration of humanity. . . . Nothing has any power against 
the destiny of history. The (»erman with his red corpuscles has 
arrived, and 1 believe his hour has come. The law of life ordains 
that the leas! strong shall be eliminated, and the real conquerors 
are the famished. That is to say, we Germans. The money that 
we have earned has given us the taste, and conquered prosperity 
has increased our appetite. When the German contemplates the 
rest of the world, he finds that he has not been spoiled,and that all 
that has been left him are the stale remains of a good dinner. 
But tins share is merely a provisory one in his mind, and I believe 
that some day a new redistribution will take place.” 2 

Only since tin* war began has it been fully understood 
to what extent the virus of national conceit has permeated 
the German consciousness. From no other country has 
there poured forth such a deluge of articles, books, and 
pamphlets asserting the superiority of German culture in 
all its aspects* and in many instances proclaiming that it 
must be forced on a reluctant world. The most astonish¬ 
ing outburst, that of Professor Adolf Lasson of Berlin, 
deserves to be quoted. In two letters to a friend in Hol¬ 
land, written at the end of September, 1914, he says: 

“One cannot rest neutral in relationship to Germany and the 
German people. Either one must consider Germany as the most 

1 Emit Rrkh, Germany's Swelled Head, *007, p. 13. 

2 Interview with Herr Alfred Kerr, p. 171. 
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perfect political creation that history has known, or must approve 
her destruction, her extermination. A man who is not German 
knows nothing of Germany. 

“We are morally and intellectually superior to all: wit la nit peers. 
It is the same with our organizations and our instilttfions. 

“William II, dclicim generis humani , has always protected pence, 
right, and honor, although it would have been possible fur him by 
his power to annihilate everything. The greater bis Mines*, the 
more modest he has become. His chancellor. Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the most eminent among men who are now alive, does nut 
know any higher cares than those of truth, loyalty, and right. 
Our army is, as it were, the image in miniature of the inteliigeme 
.and morality of the German people.“ 

£I We are breathing, with full chest, the full hre.tlh of history, 
and we know nothing about this wretched bourgeois evistnne (of 
Holland], 

“We have no friends. All fear us ami look upon its a% dangrrmis, 
because we are intelligent, active, and morally superior. We are 
the freest people in the world. For we know how to obey, Uttr 
law is our reason. Our force is the force of the mind. our vti lory 
the victory of that. That is why we are aide to triumph against 
numerous enemies, as did Frederick II in of her days, 

“The European conspiracy has woven around us a »cb of lies 
and slander. As for us, we are truthful, our t harm trristh h are 
humanity, gentleness, conscience, the virtue* of <’hrist. In a 
world of wickedness, we represent love, and God G with us! M 

Such examples of perverted scholarship and distorted 
history are amusing, but they are also sign!tU ant There 
must be fire to produce so much smoke. And the fire has 
evidently been burning for some time. The German lit¬ 
erature of international politics, so voluminous in recent 
years, abounds in references to decadent France, inefficient 
Britain, mediaeval Russia; the whole case for German ex¬ 
pansion rests on the assumption that the world badly 
needs German Kullitr to reach the highest plane of devcb 
opment, and the conviction has become firmly rooted, as 
any one who travelled in Germany or talked with Germans 
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was hound to discover, that the fatherland was fully 
capable of imposing its will upon the other Powers of 
Europe. 

'1‘he world has not condemned Germany blindly; rather 
it has been convinced, against its will and from a study of 
the available evidence, that her ambitions are too subver¬ 
sive of others’ rights and her people too militaristic for 
these peace loving limes. If her position among the im¬ 
perial and colonial nations was less favored than seemed 
her due. the fault was her own. either of her tragic past 
or of her recent diplomacy. She made no brilliant record 
in the colonies she did possess; they were costly to main¬ 
tain. unprodtu tive from both commercial and human stan¬ 
dards. With all of England’s faults and despite the ques¬ 
tionable methods often resorted to in the expansion of her 
empire, she has done much for the advancement and pros¬ 
perity of her subject peoples. Germany can adduce no 
such claim. On the contrary, her mechanical and bu¬ 
reaucratic policy has more than once produced rebellions 
that were suppressed with great cruelty. Hence German 
colonial ambitions, legitimate as they often were, arouse 
no sympathy outside of Germany, and if the argument 
must be reduced to General von Bcrnhardi’s formula, 
‘•world power or downfall.” the unmistakable answer is 
that the world can ami will get along without Prussian 
militarism, a Prussian reorganization, or even a Prussian 
world peace. 


CHAPTER V 


COMMERCIAL RIVALRY 

It is a fixed idea with Germany and her sympathizers 
that Great Britain was drawn into the war from jealousy 
of Germany’s advance toward the commercial conquest of 
the world. They point to the law of 1887, by which the 
British Parliament required all goods of that origin to be 
stamped “Made in Germany/’ lest Englishmen should un¬ 
wittingly patronize foreign industries, and they laughingly 
remark that the law in no small degree failed of its pur¬ 
pose, because the superiority of German-made commodi¬ 
ties soon commended them to. English buyers. From the 
German point of view, British commercial supremacy has 
been in jeopardy for at least two decades from the ex¬ 
traordinary expansion of German trade; sooner or later 
it must succumb to the intensified attack of its rival. 
Therefore, when Germany found herself at war with France 
and Russia, the temptation to the nation of shopkeepers 
was irresistible. The armies of other nations would fight 
her battles on land, her own navy would bottle up Ger¬ 
man merchantmen, and British manufacturers and tra¬ 
ders would recover the markets filched from them by the 
superior genius of Germans. 

Such is the indictment, which rests on two assumptions: 
first, that Great Britain and Germany are rivals, one of 
whom must destroy the other; and second, that the United 
Kingdom cannot hold its own against the upstart Power 
across the North Sea. Before examining the argument in 
detail, let us frankly admit that Great Britain has not 
viewed the competition of Germany with pleasure or un¬ 
concern. From a host of writings bearing on the matter, 
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the following quotations may be given because they are 
free from prejudice or envy: 

Lady Phillips, in A Friendly Germany: Why Not?, writes: 

“ The rapid development of German trade within the last two 
decades undoubtedly bears part of the responsibility for the ill 
feeling harbored against Germany in some quarters.” 1 

II. G. Wells, in Social Forces in England and America , 
writes: 

“We in Great Britain are intensely jealous of Germany. We 
are intensely jealous of Germany not only because the Germans 
outnumber us, anti have a much larger and more diversified coun¬ 
try than ours, and lie in the very heart and body of Europe; but 
because in the last hundred years, while we have fed on platitudes 
and vanity, they have had the energy and humility to develop a 
splendid system of national education, to toil at science and art and 
literature, to develop social organization, to master and better our 
methods of business and industry, and to clamber above us in the 
scale of civilization. This has humiliated and irritated rather 
than chastened us, and our humiliation has been greatly exacer¬ 
bated by the swaggering bad manners, the talk of f Blood and Iron* 
and Mailed Fists, the Weltpolitik rubbish, that inaugurated the 
new German phase.” 2 

An impartial American could say: 

“In the great total of Germany’s trade, and in the rapidity with 
which it has risen to its present volume and value lies the reason 
for the anti-German agitation in England. On the surface this 
antagonism is political, and relates to armaments, but its roots lie 
in the trade of the world, and it is fed upon commercial rivalry .” 3 

The historical fact that the Anglo-Dutch wars of the 
seventeenth century arose out of English jealousy of Hol¬ 
land's control of the carrying trade, may perhaps be ad¬ 
duced to support the theory that Great Britain has de¬ 
clared “war on German trade.”' Or we may believe that 
the American Revolution came about because the greedy 

# * James Davenport Whelpley, The Trade of the World , p. 42. 


* P. 78. 


*P.4 2 . 
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merchants of Great Britain demanded tin* mfnn cm 
of the Navigation A» t- in remain! of «olonial tni 
More recently, ;e far back a*. i>*s. a r»*\ al * Minmiv*t«tn 
the depression of trade and induAn Migr* -ted that H 
ish business men were making an inrHuthr oppodt 
to German competition.’ It it Be added that the ta 
reform movement. a- *<h iaf n 1 with tSir 1 .1 f* M? t hand 
lain, justified iDelf *»n flm eiotmd that **nl\ a protect 
tariff could preserve Biitidi ttidu 4 t\ loan the \ ignr 
the German attack. and that the «»*s r nvnrt* i*f the t ni 
Kingdom were united 1»\ m»»dn apjnan t»< mdu uj 
British goods, it uuj oemd aB-ur* 1 E» a • n f that o 
menial consideration* wen n»'t \<n mu* h to the i 
when the neutrality of B* Iginm was o u n mh the 1 ui 
of Britain's dn!arati»»n of war IB o a/.un mw m t< 
fronted with the dilln ult\ m anal;, one a* 1 near h tlie ft 
per of a nation, Bu! the a\ailaB!« rvid?m** p-unt . to 
conclusion that KrndBh * ‘pirn* *n had pn * m lismoitg 
absorbed the feat lime «»f \<>nr.»iu \n/rd! fli.it war ; 
business were t ontradi* totv ft tin - Ni? I dwaid Gir\„ 
his speech to the Ilona’ m| mi . \ucml, m 

certainly brushed aide 1 omturr* ia! * >>n id* iati*»ns *‘h 
eign trade." he said. "i- g»*im* t<* m-p, mn hr* ame 
trade routes are closed, But Brian.*- then w n»» tiadr 
the other end.’* 3 f Hi thi^ wt\ ground the B.idhat w 
of the Liberal party opposed his p»4i* w and the s tn ial 
^'^^“' ted demonstrations against war, r\ t n after the \ 
J tJ ’Igian neutrality. 1 he great Bunking hot 

also Belief ed to ha^ e hr* n against the w 
tgo Great Britain and i »mnam did ap{i 
1 death struggle Bn the * <*mjnn* ia! d**mi 
Id. tor tlie statisti* s »d the last general 

#4 4 yit Sr, ,.>jt 4 t r 2 *r g* . f ?Hc t, 1*4 *< Ml 

* al>*! uvluslf* , 1 M*?» h, jj 4* 44, 4 ft *0, 
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showed German trade to have grown far more rapidly 
than that of England.' 
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In furfy years British imports increased ijo per cent, as 
opposed to an advance of 1 70 per rent for Germany; for 
the export trade the figures stand at 115 per cent and 194 
per rent, respectively Go* per mil for England, if re¬ 
exports are tin luded e 

It is cjtiifr evident, therefore, that in a general way the 
establishment of the new German Empire was followed hv 
a prodigious expansion of foreign trade, beside which the 
slower progress «*f England was in marker! contrast. Even 
in the first decade of the twentieth century, after Germany 
had made tip for the time hot in a century of disunion, 
her effort was mote pronounced than that of her long- 
established % omprfilor, From all parts of the globe com¬ 
plaints began to pour in that t Jermany was displacing Great 
Britain in the markets which had belonged to the latter 
sitter the early days of modern industry. Whether one 
reads the reports of consuls and commercial attaches, or 
is content with art hies in newspapers and reviews, there 

1 Eitrfif mlwtr »|ct|. ||ir «Uli»I Its * Iir4 in this diajJtrf arc otllc4 

Unfit ftir M4inm4^' # Y»4t §l*mk t thr tori HniitiftHt k df* f)tuhik(H Ufil foci 

f at*4 ttir Sl4$t*Uuk*i ittkfkmk fm tCo thglufa Hruh < annual I, 
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is the same story. German business methods cheap 
goods, efficient advertising, competent salesmen, catering 
to individual and national tastes, governmental assistance 
—were challenging the supremacy of the British trader. 
South America, Africa, the Ottoman Empire, China, and 
even British colonies figured in the imagination of scare¬ 
mongers, who could see no limit to German cupidity or 
German ingenuity, as lands where the British position 
would soon be seriously threatened. 

In fact, the British nation was told by Joseph Chamber- 
lain that “during the last thirty years . . . our genera! ex¬ 
port trade has remained practically stagnant” (Newcastle, 
20 October, 1903). “Cotton will go”; “wool is threat¬ 
ened”; “your iron trade is going.” Such phrases of the 
Conservative statesman indicated a pessimism which de¬ 
manded either retaliatory measures or a complete over¬ 
hauling of the national industrial machine. Even the 
great staple industries seemed to he losing their hold, as 
the following statistics of production show: 


Coal PuomvTtoN 


Date 


United 

Kingdom 


Germany 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


Tons ’ Mr irk Tom 
346,969,000 , 46,974.000 

181,614,000 . 70,258,000 
225,181,000 ' 109,290,00© 
264,433,000 5 152,828,000 

Pic# him Production 


Date 


United 

Kingdom 

7'ons 


1880 

1890 

1900 

igro 


7,749,000 
7,9045300 
8,959,000 
10,01 2,000 


Germany 

Mark Tms 
2,7x3,000 
4.651,000 
8, $07,000 
14.794.000 


Iron ()»r Pwnni * tin* 


> I’tiifrd 

j Kifigdnm 

i — 

] ■ I (*ft i 

; *8*026,000 

j . IJ.THi ,000 

*4,028,000 
I 5 , J 26,000 


i irrttuny 
M tirn Tm * 

7.2 49.600 
t I ,4 #6 

I 

28.7 J9,000 


* ’ Cmcm*, Sm i 

i, United j 
Kinjttlom J 


turn 

Germany 


Tom | Xtrin* Tm s 


i *57 

4,00 1 jm : n 

6, si 5,000 


2.2 4 2 . 09 D 
6, {ftj.'&an 
I 2,2*1 


1 metric tun ** inoufui*. 
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Even in the cotton trade Germany had become quite in¬ 
dependent of England, as evidenced by the number of 
bales imported at Liverpool and Bremen.’ 



* Liverpool 

1 Bremen 

1SS4 i«SS'» . . ... 

. ' -U.vvVo-S 

530451 

IQ I I- I I 4 . 

. | 4 ,Qqo,<Sog 

! 2,70 2,000 


Finally, in a province wherein the English were wont to 
reign supreme Germany marie marvellous progress, the 
shipping industry. The Hamburg-America Company and 
the Norddeutschcr Lloyd are the two largest shipping con¬ 
cerns in the world. A generation ago they usually bought 
their ships in the British Isles, but no one will now dispute 
the ability of the German yards to build as good ships as 
any in the world. In most aspects of agriculture German 
productii in has. t hanks to the high protection obtai ed by the 
Conservative party, forged considerably ahead of England. 

To these undoubted facts of German competition may 
be added the pitiful misery of the lower orders of English 
society, which moved the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man to declare that twelve millions of the people lived on 
the verge of hunger and “in the grip of perpetual pov¬ 
erty”; 8 the collapse of many enterprises under the pressure 
of German competition and the inevitable growth of un¬ 
employment; the persistence of the tariff reform agita¬ 
tion for ten years; and the endless discussion as to what 
British manufacturers should do to prevent the capture 
by the Germans of the markets which wore left. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if the casual observer assumed that 
Great Britain belonged to the nations with a past, and was 
correspondingly jealous of the new German state which prom¬ 
ised ere long to become the wealthiest nation in Europe. 

1 Thrjtc anti the immediately preceding figures are taken from Hurd and Castle, 
German Sea Pmer, pp. 24207. 

* At Perth, 5 June, *004. 
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Yet the figures in the case do not reveal England as deca¬ 
dent and listless. Unluckily for the tariff reformers, they 
argued too closely from the condition of England on the 
of the Boer War. I he additional taxation \rimh 
that enterprise entailed was naturally reflected in the busi¬ 
ness world and, furthermore, the competition of Germany 
was still so recent that the jiossibility of meeting it had 
not been thoroughly grasped. The statistics of British 
and German foreign trade for the fifteen years 1.S90 toi.t. 
during which the former is usually represented as at the 
mercy of the latter, are very instructive. 




In Miiiions or Strmisn 



I'nitbi K tsuinm 




Imports 
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Inifwdrf 
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1 < ^ i 
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39 ; 

'.Vi 
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5 -» 
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1 
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.00 

; ^ , 
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" r> 1 
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5^5 

**K | 

3 

r;; 
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4 u 
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42ft j 

4 v* 

\\ 

1908. 
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So j 

377 \ 

404 

Mi 

*909 . 
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m 1 

4 ;%h j 

443 

,44 4 

1910.. . . 

(17H 

104 J 

4 | 

4 f| *♦ j 

t*; 

X91X. 

C1H0 | 

to; j 

4 U j 

477 | 

4 r ‘H 

19x2. 

74 % j 

tt; ! 

4 -Jfc; j 

5 m i 

4 S 4 

1913. 

J 

799 1 

1 

u-, j 

! 

4 34 



During the Boer War and a few years afterward British 
trade remained practically stationary; that of Germany 
expanded rapidly. From 1005 to 1907 Both countries felt 
the stimulus of a world-wide boom, and both were badly 
hit the following year by the collapse of credit which fob 
lowed the American panic. After 1909 there was a general 
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recovery, in which and this is the point—Great Britain 
fared quite as well as Germany. 


INCREASE 1!KH1 IiilR 

? Ill Millions of Pmmds Sterling} 




Exjwyrts 

Grail Britain 


14K (with re-exports 177) 

Germany 

0 i 

152 


But these figures do not consider the growth of population, 
which was greater in Germany than in the United Kingdom. 



11200 

XQIO 

Per cent 


increase 

Great Britain 


1 4S.,?ftS.S<W 

11.4 

Germany 

. VM'iyor* 

1 <>4,W,4*3 

*5-1 


Examined on this Basis, the export trade of the United 
Kingdom is seen to have been increasing its margin of 
superiority. 


EXPORTS PER HEAD OK POPULATION 1 



Pniteu Kinodom 

1 

| Germany 


£ . s. <1. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Average W4 . , , , . .. , 

<> ' M . 9 

4 

t 

3 

Average u^r; itjio - . . 

n 1 2 0 

5 

6 

0 

mi. ... . .. .. 

*0 1 3 • 7 

6 

10 

0 

Im mw* ,. , , .. ,, 

t 18 10 

H 

1$ 

9 


To contend, as many have done, that Great Britain was 
falling behind as an industrial and commercial nation is 
obviously absurd. 

The growth of the import trade was another sign of Brit¬ 
ish prosperity. In America we are accustomed to think 

> /,(btral Year Book, xo«3, p. tjo. 
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EXGLAM) AXI) GEKMWY 


that a balance of international trade ' in our 
essential to our happiness, ami if i> true that oip 
prosperity has been attaint'd under wit li t nmlitio^ 
English cousins look at (hew 1 things loan a rliffe^ 
of view, for it is equally true that fan:Lind's fat] 
have been those in which, as tat si\. her kdanc^ 
has been ‘against* her. It X when In impo^ 
her exports by the mo>,f million^ th.if bodiless is 
profitable .” 1 The surplus of import * nprrsent^, 
unfavorable balance of trade, but the tribute of ] 
for the services of British dapping and the ii^ 
British investments abroad. Tin- Lugn the exc^ 
ports, the greater the aifivtty uf JtribwiX merQ 
rine, the more productive her tupifol in h.reign < 
and, of course, the greater tin* mpph ,.j ,ommc> 
home consumption. 

Despite the growth of t jrniiaiivd m<-n bant 
spite the capacity of !n*r djipwod, the I nited ' 
still enjoyed an overwhelming wiprem.in \ among 
nations. She owned approvim.iteh p,-i , <*nt oj 
of the world, and she built m*ur -.hip-% anner 
the rest of the world together ffrr j «»duon wa< 
in little danger of being t h.dlmged n*r .in mdefinit 

x k r nia tis it k ii s | 
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% nuoted by several authorities; 1 but Dr. Karl 
SSrich director of the Deutsche Bank, writing m 
H , stated that “the estimate of 20,000,000,000 marks 
T In ?elany’s investments of capital abroad seems 
:A «£”#*an too low,” adding that “now invest- 
ments abroad have, within the last few years, been con- 
dtierablv restricted owing to the enormous home demand 
{»r capital for industrial and public purposes The 
ratio between Great Britain and Germany stood at four 
t«> one, and was certainly not diminishing. 

The export trade of Great Britain and Germany must be 
further compared, as regards the geographical distribu- 


lion. 3 



In Millions of 

Pounds Steeling 



United Kingdom 

Germany 


Average. . 

1899-1903 

1904-8 

1912 

1899-1903 

1904-8 

1912 

Europe.. . . 

108 

132 

175 

173 

224 

337 

Extra - European, ex¬ 

cept British Empire 

75 

in 

128 

43 

65 

9i 

British Empire. 

94 

118 

188 

9 

ir 

19 


Two conclusions seem warranted from these figures. First, 
the bulk of Germany’s foreign commerce was with coun¬ 
tries of the European continent, and in these regions she 
had pushed considerably ahead of England. The latter, 
on the other hand, did an increasing business with her 
vast Empire, where Germany’s hold was quite slender; 
even though the mother country had refused to adopt a 
protective tariff for the benefit of her colonies, her exports 
went to them in increasing quantity and increasing per- 

1 E. Wolf von Schierbrand, Germany , p. ioi. 

* Germany's Economic Progress and National Wealth , 1888-1913, p. 113, an Eng¬ 
lish edition, issued by the Germanistic Society of America, of Deutschlands Volks - 

Wffkistand , 1888-1913. 

* Geoffrey Durham, “The Foreign Trade of Great Britain and Germany/* in 
Contemporary Review, October, 1910. 
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centage. It was, of course, only natural that i 
should have the stronger position on I hr < Tntmrj: 
she was advantageously placed for dr\r]Mpiug >].--.r 
mercial relations. Similarly, pnlitiial <Miv«id«-?4i k-v. - 
in the case of the self-governing inlnnii^ prefer* mud 
treatment, secured Great Britain tlir . 

ency in her own Empire. Thus fftr main ndd p.t »* o 
tion between Great Britain and Grrmam Lo in vhr 
British territories outside of Europe 'I hr n-vd . < 
competition over a period of t?n yrar* a»r 
follows: 
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figures would demonstrate the <*„«■ t uiih 
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even more conviction. Finally, not to dishearten the reader 
with endless figures, it may be remarked that Germany 
was the best customer of the United Kingdom, and exported 
to it more goods than any country except the United States. 
In 1913 the reciprocal trade of the two countries exceeded 
£121,000,000, not counting re-exports from England to 
the amount of £19,878,000. Even if German imports to 
England increased more rapidly than the reverse trade, 
the fact remained that British commerce with Germany 
represented one-tenth of the trade of the country: a most 
excellent reason why war would be a calamity to both 
parties. 1 

Still, it may fairly be asked whether Englishmen accepted 
this point of view. The most convincing evidence is that 
in three general elections (January, 1906, January, 1910, 
December, 1910) they declined to adopt the new gospel 
of tariff reform. The baldly avowed purpose of a protect- 
ive tariff was to save British industry from German com¬ 
petition, but ten years* discussion merely served to con¬ 
vince the majority of the voters that free trade was the 
only possible system for a country which imported the 
greater part of its food and the raw materials for its in¬ 
dustries. 


On the eve of the war tariff reform was quite distinctly 
in the background. Similarly, as regards the imperial 
aspects of that controversy, Englishmen seemed instinc- 


ftllr ° f A ^° : German trade rivalry is well expounded by Pro- 

Ittl tb t r S< h alze " ( { aevemitz ™ Deutschland und England (1908). He recog- 
KLves ZT haS P rofited by the free-trade system of England, 

or later COm ? etltl °" the adoption of a protective tariff 

forzet” r tt n at T ar IS Pf*- im P<>ssible for this very reason. “Let us not 

Lou s and NiS nd; “V whrt the S P ain ° f Philip II and the France of 
concMesVith ^ the &>• 33). But he 

neither can kllS Ta If Geiman y and England realize that 

war ttw^u theTa l danZA f ld ^. ties be the only gainers from a 
either sid? * aa PP ear - .^te a U the jingoes on 

1909. The book is reviewed bv C ^ Amer f ca ^ Remew of Remews , November, 
1909. y Goldman lrL the Nineteenth Century, February, 
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tivcly to realize that the but guarantee t-r the pie -nvathm 
of their Empire Jay iti nuiiif.uniim a fair field fm .ill mith 
favors for none; so that ilumubimi? thr \a a E*v .1 
dominions, vxivpt in ihv selfgf\ ntiing tdonb * 1 ^-^ h 
manufacturers am! trader- enjoyed no prniirgm * h\*h 
were not equally available t«»r Imimam \lo j, ;t ".mil 
out bearing on the ijn*'-ti*»n flu? the Bnfidt 
after years of hesitation, withdow its nj,jM- 4 ??on u* ?hr 
Baghdad railway, with h * ah uiatrd m stunuUi*- t.o 
man commrn e in the \a!le\ »4 tin' Itgn** 410! I yph!,i!«m 
a held of endeavor tong aim! ?m lintrdi rnirrpnvr 
far as public sentiment mas jrdo f «-d in thr girat ?<•« u-w y 
the hughear of Cieniun lomprlithm »llapf«mrd mh*m thr 
trade figures showed that fit if i di r\|M»rtrrs mm- getting 
their share of the im reus’d \ ohnm* of IniMtirv* ibatm 
tcristie of the lad de* ade ha two mu?h bdur I hr war 

England exponent ed an h a boom dm had not ksmrn n 
for many a day. and it in the fifing «d *<ji.§ there ioir 
signs of relaxation, the favorable 1 #i#i«| if»« #11 % of English m 
d us try were indhated |»v the * uftip.tfaf nr |,p k of uncus 

ployment. 

The impartial observer mill probabh tvt «gm;r in ihv 
pressure of CGerman «*«iuj m-i iti«*1*. .1 stimulus mu* h needed 
by the easy-going Briton of the late \ n lutiaii 04 ! hr 

United Kingdom had m» long dominated the m.uiu * of 
the world that the advent of 4 onions rival v%a*» dull* nil 
to imagine or under 4 and, With true Itrifidi iiroihintu 
her manufacturers bad md Urd *m nrlling I« foreign * m 

1 Siine t Iu’M’ littr'* Wrfr mtsllrr* f *r*r.is*» >\> '$x \ J-/ 5 4 t .!; * -,r I .-O * O' . s 1 s, > * 

SOU^IjI to t fr.lf r f hr im{«rr M.3 »u Ii»a1 * , 1 ? *•!< .a i?s i .raO ? au • s. 1 f 

colonies of the British aoI fi>.a ihi•. j» ‘i< > ,-s i ,!a \r .! ' * ** o . - ; 

mrnt, Nothing toiiH Ur f.aiiio <*4 it Hf u .-4 a *?« a.® 

regards the self ^nvcrmnit lea >, 4 i 2 . -w 1 U ' e, o »{t.^ 

ITU*nt h?lH ,’lliHohifrlv OH tul|!f'4 »4 !n a! *«*4, ^r-s < ar,sO>i % f jn ^ j,, i \ ‘ i 1 u 
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ish self ^ovrntiuK 1 oltuor^ rnjMy »Mfssj4ric > 
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tomers the same commodities that were acceptable to 
Englishmen. They expected peoples who spoke every lan¬ 
guage but English to peruse catalogues written in English. 
They ignored shipping directions, and they were indiffer¬ 
ent about the appearance of their product. British goods 
were supposed to rest on their reputation for quality; if 
they were not acceptable as they stood, it was not the fault 
of their makers. And so ad infinitum. The carelessness 
and lack of initiative on the part of manufacturers, the in¬ 
ferior quality of their agents abroad, and the utter absence 
of governmental assistance, the conservatism of investors 
and the positive ignorance of foreign lands, all contributed 
to reduce British industry almost to stagnation. 

This lassitude was not confined to business circles. The 
recklessness with which the country plunged into the Boer 
War, in the expectation of an easy victory, was an index 
of that feeling of smugness which Englishmen were wont 
to exhibit in their dealings with other people, and which 
had recently found expression in the Diamond Jubilee of 
1897. The conduct of the war, however, suggested that 
national complacency had been carried to a dangerous 
pitch, and the Prince of Wales (now King George V) was 
moved to exclaim, in a famous speech, " England, wake 
up!” It was indeed high time that she did. Her educa¬ 
tional system, according to the then prime minister, Mr. 
Balfour, was “chaotic, ineffectual, utterly behind the age.” 
The Irish problem still remained unsolved; there were vast 
questions of social reform which must be faced unless the 
conscience of Englishmen was utterly dead, and a new 
period in international affairs was clearly opening. The 
pursuit of pleasure and the love of sport, the luxury of 
the rich and the indifference of the middle classes were 
slowly sapping the creative power of an ancient and famous 
people, who seemed to have forgotten their glorious past 
and were now content to rest complacently upon the 
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laurels of a bygone age. In his book Finhm 4 ■>«</ iht 
English the late Price Collier has a brilliant > h r 
“The Land of Compromise." Modern England, he mg 
gests, has refused to face the problem- of the modern v-dd. 
and has sought refuge in her traditional p<*li* y of 
mise; she is a national ostrich that hide- it- f.»< «• m the 
sands, a twentieth-century Belshazzar win* will ivt read the 
handwriting on the wall. ‘‘The world ha- .bang'd Lot 
the Englishman has changed least of all.’ and a i.t.u.d 
reader of Mr. Collier's indictment mu-t base de .p.im-.! 4 
areally United Kingdom or an Empire which ».«, near 
than a name. 

There can he little question, however. that in the l.c.t 
ten years a new England has been in the making 1 ••»<- 
does not need to defend all the polii ir- and a< timi- <*f thr 
Liberal government which took nlh«e in Jtnember. !■/<**,. 
to recognize that it honestly endeavored to i ope with the 
multitude of problems accumulated in the late Yi> mrian 
period. Social reform, economic readjustment. lr*Und. 
even the constitution itself nothing cm ,q«-d the attmti.-n 
of this zealous and able cabinet, We caniiot judge a. %» t 
of the value or soundness of their measure*,, but we ue 
very much aware of a deep awakening in tin- national lit> 
of the most conservative people in Europe ( ontem;»4.u •, 
England is, indeed, a kind of Rip Van Winkle, r.nra -i 
slumber by the loud and persistent energy aitov, tl,.* V.tth 
Sea, and neither the world at large nor England loto-L' 
has fully realized the significance of thi- awakening 

What other country could have weatlu-rcd ■*« e.ouh .uvl 
so calmly the storms produced by the great -tnkr*. 
a few years ago? Seamen, railway servant*,. t».unj«.»t 
workers, dockers, miners, etc,, seemed suddenly t,, ha-.e 
been infested by the virus of syndicalism, and th. u m 
transigeance for a while threateneil to dr-lno the .utitr 
edifice of national prosperity. They tmque-t j. m iLl ■. j 
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sessed many just grievances, for of the increasing wealth 
of the country they were receiving little advantage, but 
were, on the contrary, adversely affected by the general 
rise of prices. Nor is it clear how far these elements of 
English society were satisfied with the concessions which 
their employers made with tolerable good will. Yet in 
spite of the very considerable dislocation of the national 
life caused by these recurring strikes, British commerce 
continued to expand rapidly (cf. table on p. 102) and the 
chancellor of the exchequer was able to count on a progress¬ 
ive increase of revenue from customs. Between 1909 and 
1914, a period during which the revenue increased from 
£151,442,837 to £188,853,233, there was no increase of 
taxation—a striking contrast with Germany, where the 
imperial government was able to make both ends meet 
only by heavy borrowing (£59,353,970). 

“There is no sign of decadence in England, By contrast with 
the rapid development, of Germany and of the United States she 
seems, however, to be progressing but slowly. It needs but a 
glance at the vast figures of her foreign trade, encompassing as they 
do the world-wide field of human endeavor and industry, to gain 
some understanding of what has yet to lie accomplished to retire 
her to second place. To British ports come vessels of every nation 
and to every seaport in the world are sent British-owned vessels on 
trading missions. Millions of tons of staples are bought by England 
in the country of their origin, loaded on British ships, and delivered 
to her customers elsewhere without touching British ports. In 
the warehouses along the Thames and elsewhere are concentrated 
the supplies of the world, in many notable articles of commerce. 
The ivory of India and Africa are first brought here. The furs of 
the world are sold at auction in the London fur market. Mahogany 
logs lie on the London docks awaiting transshipment to countries 
much nearer to their native growth than England. In brief, this 
little island is the commercial heart of the world, and the slowing 
or quickening of its pulses is reflected on the bourses of the nations 
of the earth. With all the internationalizing of finance which has 
come about in recent years, England still keeps fight hold upon the 
purse-strings. The London bank rate is a governing factor from 
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New York to Peking. England h.t- in-m f.-t g>' 

is the great creditor natinn. More than In'., '. 

abroad annually. It is her money wh..l> , 

roads, opens mines, dams the waters am. imam < • ■ < 

From all these enterprises her pep!.- take ih.n ■- •* ^ 
outlets for this increment. 1 hat !'«• «mi, h "»•<“ . 
men have been sent abroad attr.u ted by pmmo.- ... 
is probably true. She has bird her-If i- .■ ■ 

now shows some signs of weakness 1 l, mans . \ 

more daring and stremmus peoples f..r t»w .‘ 

severe test of her seasoned strength. 


Personal impressions are il.mlitle . of litth *. am 
i 9 i 3 , when the writer revisited England aft.v ' - 

of five years, he was not coiim ions, either in 
with Englishmen or in rending tin- daily pm- . «■ M 

national depression and pessimism wlti« h was ... m-t- 
in the first decade of this cent tin I >om«-.ti. polite *-■ ? 

foreign affairs, were the subjn t of tontn.wi a ' »t -mti 
German sentiment there was little of m* ' vid» t». •- f };<• 
country had got used to the German nave. and < vj.i 
for a few extremists welcomed Mr < Hut. hill ■-> rtoai' **• 
strike a bargain with Admiral von l it] -it-' 1 i cb- was 

flourishing, unemployment rare, pro-,prjir, tal 1 

possibility of war had almost faded toon tin- popnlo ■ • M 
the more so as Anglo German relation', had ' rn.-hr, 
improved” during the Balkan War-. 

It would be foolish to a^erl that win n tin- w.u did . ■ s-t 
there was not in the back of the English mind tG- » dot 
that if the royal navy could <o»trol the ••< a. a l b a 

would be inflicted on German foreign ionum-r.but h 
a result was regarded as the means to an end i...i G.<- rod 
itself. There is no evident c at all to show that tl.< t',, 
tion of Germany as an emnomii iWn via-. o 1 ' . 

Parliament in deciding to support the poli. \ .a I ! 
ward Grey. And since war was det km-d tin- v.Ln and 


1 Jv D. Whclfdry, Th* XV *14* »*/ ih* II *» #14 * %>\» M 1 5 
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responsible journals have insisted that the annihilation of 
Germany, of the German people, was neither possible nor 
desirable for Great Britain to accomplish. No looser 
statement can be made than that British participation in 
the great conflict was dictated by cupidity or jealousy, 
for if sheer profit were the only consideration England 
would never have risked her very existence in a struggle 
which must cost infinitely more than the sum total of 
Germany’s foreign trade for many, many years. 

As a matter of fact, in the summer of 1914 there appeared 
to be no reason for a war to destroy German commerce, 
even if one had been planned by Great Britain, for the 
economic condition of Germany was far from roseate. The 
first nine months of 1912, a period of great commercial 
expansion, were followed by a disorganization of the rail¬ 
way service which occasioned great losses. Then came the 
Balkan Wars and the consequent collapse of a profitable 
market, so that during the year 1913 the shortage of cap¬ 
ital, first noticed at the time of the Agadir crisis, became 
quite serious. An issue of Prussian four-per-cent treasury 
bonds, offered at 99 and redeemable in 1917, was only 
half taken up in March; a second loan in June fared little 
better, and even imperial-government consols could be 
sold only to 80 per cent of the issue. New industrial enter¬ 
prises decreased from £134,000,000 in 1911 and £146,000,- 
000 in 1912 to £87,000,000 in 1913; the throbbing factories 
of Westphalia had to curtail considerably; and the building 
trade, which had been depressed since 1911, was saved 
only by large orders from the military authorities. In 
Bavaria the toy, hat, pencil, brush, and india-rubber 
trades suffered considerably, and in the case of baskets, 
cane furniture, granite, and paint, which had been sent 
chiefly to England, the market was lost by the competi¬ 
tion of British manufacturers! Unemployment assumed a 
dangerous dimension, anti was the more serious because 


COMMERCIAL RIVALRY 

of the constant rise in the ./J 

f ^otfteeveo Xwar wa- hri 

£Sw ‘the periiwi a, 

f ° . the outlook for better times favu mh\r. 
TeU have weighed with the «>*«'">■ 
that the time for war had < onu . * 

wuld suggest to Great Britain Hint ^ ^ ' 
Z a financial crisis in Germany tu m,u 
ground had been lost m the heyday «4 »< tnun 
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CHAPTER VI 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS TO 18!X> 

The relations of England and Germany, as regards 
modern international politics, begin with the year 1740. 
Not that before this date the two countries were disinter¬ 
ested the one in the other. The captivity of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted in the twelfth century; the election of 
Richard of Cornwall as King of the Romans in the thir¬ 
teenth; the appointment of Edward III as Vicar of the 
Empire on the eve of the Hundred Years’ War; the im¬ 
portance of the Steelyard in London as an outpost of Hansa 
commerce, an experiment which insular jealousy forced 
Queen Elizabeth to terminate; the inspiration which Eng¬ 
lish reformers drew from the teachings of Luther and 
Zwingli; and the vacillating interference of James I in the 
Thirty Years’ War: these episodes testify to a connection 
between the two lands usually political, sometimes eco¬ 
nomic, and latterly religious, but none the less constant 
if viewed in the perspective of centuries. In the interval 
between the close of the religious wars and the expansion 
of European politics to America and India, that is to say, 
during the growth of French ascendency in the age of 
Louis XIV, England and Brandenburg the forerunner of 
Prussia, which was in turn the creator of Germany— 
discovered a mutual interest in the preservation of Hol¬ 
land from French acquisitiveness and in the protection 
of Protestantism against the onslaughts of the Most Chris¬ 
tian King. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Germans played an 
important part in English history. On the extinction of 
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the house of Stuart in 1714. it wa^a (German, the Elector 

of Hanover, who mounted flic English throne as George I. 
Though his pi>sitive serving to his adopted country were 
not conspicuous, he brought Hamid t*» England, and. from 
his ignorance 4 of the English language ami English politics, 
made parliamentary government both possible and nec¬ 
essary. German soldiers were repeatedly the agents of 
British expansion. Tine-. Gibraltar w,o captured, with 
the assistance of the British navy, by a fora* under Prince 
George of Hesse- Darmstadt. Engl Eh battles on the < hm- 
tinent were fought by Hanoverians or other < termini troops 
in English paw and in the War of the Ameriian Revolu¬ 
tion Hessians were urnd in a manner tjuitr familiar to us. 
Before that war there had begun an emigration of Ger* 
mans to British colonies whit St < outiuued unabated until 
a generation ago; main Germans went to England itself, 
and rose rapidly in the bttdiie^ world. 4 * England and its 
dominions have wisely honored and welcomed these men, 
and no lists of notables in any part of the British Empire 
could be made without im hiding some of German birth 
or (German extraction.’ 1 1 

But not till the reign of Erederh k the Great of Prussia 
did the mistress of the seas a ppm iate the importance of a 
fixed policy with respect to German affairs. That policy 
came to rest on two rirnddentliofix the |possession of Han¬ 
over by English kings and a determination to resist French 
predominance in Europe. Gf " Germany’* or of its future 
there was no concept ion. As long as the house of f lapshurg 
remained the enemy of Frame, British statesmen found an 
Austrian alliance the natural basis of the balance of power. 
But the refusal of Maria Theresa to defend Hanover on 
the eve of the Seven Years' War and her overtures for an 
alliance with lands XV threw* England into the arms of 
the King of Prussia. From the Convention of Wesimim 

1 Lady PhiUit*, A PtimSy Why *V*»f ?* f*» 48, 
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ster (January, 1756) and later treaties under which William 
Pitt subsidized Frederick to the extent of £670,000 a year 
immense consequences flowed. Frederick raised Prussia 
to an equality with Austria, and began the creation of that 
Germany which in recent years has been the preoccupa¬ 
tion, if not the terror, of Great Britain; while by conquering 
America and India on the plains of Germany the island 
kingdom laid the foundations of that colossal Empire which 
is to-day the envy of united Germany. In the light of this 
strange development, it is not surprising that German 
historians regard the abandonment of Frederick by Lord 
Bute and George III an act of treachery which might be 
repeated by a modern English cabinet to escape from an 
unprofitable alliance with the Germany of to-day. Fred¬ 
erick, it may be noted, recouped himself by leaving England 
to “stew in her own juice” when confronted by the Franco- 
American alliance of 1778. 

During the Napoleonic wars British policy was at one 
with German interests, to achieve the overthrow of imperial 
France. That Groat Britain thought mainly of her in¬ 
sular security and the preservation of her Empire did not 
deprive her action of results advantageous to Germany. 
Without her subsidies to the allied armies, the pressure 
exerted by Wellington’s troops in Spain, and her resistance 
to the Continental system which impelled Napoleon to 
undertake the fatal Russian campaign above all, without 
the example of her steadfast refusal to make terms with 
the Corsican adventurer. Germany to this day might have 
been, if not a province of France, at least an outpost of 
French culture, a travesty of race and national honor. 
German historians, although they content! that Waterloo 
was won by Bliicher and his Prussians, and complain of 
England’s refusal at the Congress of Vienna to allow the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Prussia, recognize the 
debt of the Continent to English wealth and English stub- 
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bomness from 1793 to 1815. Englishmen in turn haw 
always thrilled at the thought of Prussia in 181 >. < tu h<»!. 

partitioned, and humiliated after the catastrophe "* 
her people, under the guidance of Stein, S< h.rnih-u-.t, 
Gneisenau, and Hardenberg, had risen as a nation in amr. 
and given to the world an inspiring picture <*f what nu\ 
be accomplished by a great idea and a lofty pnrjto'T If 
the relations of England and Germany in the Ml>>wmg 
century had continued the traditions of Napolmni* dav .. 
the two nations would have avoided the death struggle in 
which they are now locked and have sfi»>.i -boulder s<> 
shoulder as the apostles of peace and progress /h- 
visum. 

During the great peace, from hK15 to 1848, Gn at tbit-on 
settled down to the work of political regeneration, r< on-arm 
development, and humanitarian legislation, Mm >pm Uy 
recovered from the strains of the war, and !»■> .one the 
workshop of the world. Her colonial Empire expanded 
all continents, her fleets policed and dominated ih< 
and her institutions became the model for t ‘onfinmt.d 
nations. Still struggling to be free, and rent In in(< rn.d 
dissensions, the latter enjoyed, if they did no! m,ni. iG- 
mingled contempt and dislike of tin* island Power. t<< w)><.■,<■ 
interest it was that they remain in a r ondition «.f inn<>, mor. 
desuetude. The pages of Thackeray mint the atntudr 
of aristocratic society toward the European peoples am-mg 
whom they sought their pleasures, and the middle <«i !..»* ? 
classes were too prejudiced or too ignorant to regard "i <-i 
eigners” dispassionately. English insularity wa> proha hh 
at its worst in the years before nationality began t<< !,<- t )•<- 
controlling factor in European affairs, 

Germany, unfortunately, entered upon ars ingJon.-u- 
period in her history. In 1815 EmJcrhk William HI 
Prussia was hailed as the leader of Gennanv, for he w.r, t-- 
achieve its unity and endow it with those libera! inshtu 
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tions which were considered the secret of English greatness. 
But his acceptance of the German Confederation, by which 
the Congress of Vienna restored Germany to the tutelage 
of absolutist and obscurantist Austria, destroyed the hopes 
of his people, and for the rest of his reign Germany groaned 
under the oppression of Metternich. The King himself 
adopted the Austrian system, which reduced Prussia to the 
rank of a second-rate Power, and thereby earned the ob¬ 
loquy of English liberals who- conceived their own phi¬ 
losophy to be a panacea for all evils existent and potential. 

For this state of affairs Great Britain was in part respon¬ 
sible. 1 She had it in her power to dictate the settlements 
of the Congress of Vienna. Had she seen lit to demand 
the creation of a strong and united Germany, which should 
satisfy the aspirations of the German people, she might 
well have accomplished it. The Tsar Alexander ardently 
supported the claims of Prussia to the whole of Saxony, 
and Prussian statesmen demanded Alsace-Lorraine as well. 
But Alexander, who was then posing as a liberal, was dis¬ 
tasteful to Castlereagh, the British plenipotentiary, and 
his designs on the Ottoman Empire were suspected; Aus¬ 
tria was the traditional ally of Great Britain, except in the 
Seven Years’ War, and was the opponent of Russian de¬ 
signs in the Balkans. Castlereagh, therefore, joined with 
Metternich and Talleyrand, the French representative, to 
upset the Prusso-Russian schemes, and to force the Con¬ 
federation upon Germany. Perhaps German unity was 
yet only an ideal, but if British statesmen could have 
looked ahead fifty years and perceived how British policy 
in the Italian wars of unification would cement an abiding 


1 For the German attitude toward English iwlicy up to 1871, see Erich Marcks, 
England and Germany, 1500-1000 (u>oob Richard Graf von Moulin-Kckart, Rng- 
lands Politik und die Mdehte tiqoi), and Heinrich Oberwmder, Die Aufgaben des 
Deutschen Reiehrs (1005). Lord Palmerston h severely criticised by Sir Spencer 
Walpole in his two works, History of England from 1815 and History of Twenty- 
Five Years. 
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friendship between England and Italy. the* mtVL' 
have done something for the great nation of trntia! I ;" 
Intelligible as was Castlereagh’s attitude in the ‘ 
narrow “British interests.” it is to be regretted th A G ' •- 
no vision of a Europe reconstituted on the b.i-i- of o'.. o •, 
and nationality. 

In the reaction which followed the (‘ottered. >n \ «■ "-ea 
German liberals looked across the North Sea tor licet 
with the passing of C'astlereagh. in i-S.v. Kmdi •!> i-’-e •. 
became distinctly liberalising, in both foreign and 
affairs. The Carlsbad Resolutions of iMro eu* -• the < .< .m 
governments absolute control over the intelle. tua! h:< and 
political activities of their peoples; in mnijr.UM.it. I n/i ed 
even before the Reform Act of i.S*2, was free and ‘ishgM 
ened. Not even the unconstitutional regime in 
which was still bound to England by a personal «m**n 
and until its severance refused to join the folk stmt > o-.dd 
dampen the enthusiasm of German professor, for th<- m 
stitutions and liberties of England. In oilui.d . »*!<•■. 
the other hand, English policy was not popular, m.«>< «■ *«■ 
dally after Palmerston, speaking in the Hon.>• .-t i .. !!s 
mons, advised the German princes to restrain fit* is ?. a 
tionary tendencies. 

The name of Palmerston hangs like a dead weight 
Anglo-German relations till the days of Biuitanh. < ,,n 
trolling the foreign relations of Great Britain f..i ihr 
greater part of a generation, hr* certain!* a* !ne, *•*j r 

remarkable successes. The independent<• are! n< ■, 

of Belgium, the establishment of British intlunn m ( 
and the checking of French and Russian drag!,', m ihr 
Near East are not less conspicuous than his l.< nt-, nt 
neutrality in Italian polities, without whit h Jt might 
never have been made. But with resp,-« t !.. t, n , 
h* attitude was deplorable. He described th,- 
as a land of damned professors.” ami quoted wuh 
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the aphorism of Voltaire, that its people should be content 
to rule the clouds, while France ruled the land and Britain 
the seas. While the Frankfort Assembly of 1848 purchased 
a fleet to protect Schleswig-Holstein from Danish acquisi¬ 
tiveness, he airily remarked that the "German” flag was 
unknown to international law, and that British cruisers 
might treat the ships of the Confederation as "pirates”! 
His policy was regarded as meddlesome, high-handed, and 
treacherous. The famous doggerel, 

“Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 

1st er sicher Palmerston,” 

reflects accurately German antipathy to the great Eng¬ 
lishman. His dismissal from office in 1851, for a too 
prompt recognition of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat, was 
hailed with delight at the German courts, and his diplo¬ 
macy was felt to be an important factor in the maintenance 
of British economic supremacy, which aimed to keep Ger¬ 
many divided in the interests of its own monopoly. But 
his worst offense was to exclude Prussia from the Congress 
of Paris, which met after the Crimean War, until the terms 
of peace had been settled, although as a neutral nation 
Prussia had no legal claim to participate. 

As Lord Palmerston enjoyed boundless popularity among 
all classes of Englishmen they accepted his view of a coun¬ 
try about which they knew little and cared less. The typ¬ 
ical German, as portrayed in literature and on the stage, 
was "a genial, wool-gathering professor in a formidable 
pair of spectacles, untidy of habit, and far from athletic 
in form, the dedicated slave rather than the possessor of 
several large note-books and a collecting-box.” 1 Not even 
the old universities were free from the prevailing preju¬ 
dice, perhaps because they were strongholds of Anglicism 
and suspected the "undisciplined freethinkers” (Palmer- 

1 The Round Table, September, 1914, p. 617. 
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ston) of Germany. 1 Prince Albert was long disliked as a 
foreigner scarcely worthy to be the consort of an English 
queen, in spite of the deep regard of Frederick William IV 
for Queen Victoria 2 anti the partiality of Bunsen, his min¬ 
ister at the court of St. James, for English institutions. 3 
Finally, the international exhibition of 1851, held to de¬ 
monstrate the complete superiority of English civilization 
and the ineffable blessings of peace, was considered a kind 
of rebuke to Germany for the revolution of 1848 and the 
backward “Kultur” which produced them. 

On the other hand, says Sir Harry Johnston, “the mar¬ 
riage of Queen Victoria gave a fresh impetus to the Gcr- 
manization of Britain. Notable Germans were more or 
less directly brought to this country by those far-seeing 
helpers of England, Leopold and Albert of Saxe-Coburg. 
They explored unknown lands for the British Empire, 
founded colleges of music and chemistry, schools and mu¬ 
seums of art, studios in philology, ancient and modern, 
improved both theatre anrl drama, extended horticulture, 

1 See W. Tuckwcll, Raninmetun of Oxford, p. 1 47. 

* In 1848 he addressed to Queen Victoria the following remarkable letter: “ Most 
Gracious Queen and Sister . . . God has jtermitted events ft he Paris revolution 
of February, 1848J which derisively threaten the jn’ftrc of Europe. ... If the 
revolutionary party curries out its programme, 4 the sovereignty of the tropic/ my 
minor crown will be broken no less t erfainty than the mighty crowns of your Majesty, 
and a fearful scourge laid ujhju the nations; a century of rebellion, lawlessness, and 
godlessness. . . . God has plated in your Majesty’s hands ant! the hands of the 
two Emperors, and in those of the German Confederacy ami tit mine, a itower which, 
if it acts now in union and harmony, with rellam r on 1 leaven, is able, humanly * 
ing, to enforce with certainty the maintenance of the t**nec of the world. . , . The 
power I mean is ‘the power of united speech/ in the year tH*o the use of this 
immeasurable power was criminally neglected, . . . On both knees I adjure you, 
use, for the welfare of Kurofw, ‘ E.n%dtand\ England' With these words I fall at 
your Majesty’s feet.” (Lrttrn of Qutm Vuioria, vol. fl, p, 151.) 

3 The comment of a Pan German is worth rending, Bunsen was “the worst 
choice that could have been made, Instead of Wing a man of the old Prussian 
type, he was a weak and fanciful representative, whose Anglomania was accentuated 
by his English wife.” He desired an Anglo German alliance, “forgetful of what 
such an alliance had cost Prussia “ in the time of Frederick the Great, And “the 
almost sickening prejudice of Frederick William IV was increased by Bunsen** 
effusive reports.'* (Moulin Kekart, England\ Vvlitik urn! dir Mat hie, p, no,) Thin 
is practically a paraphrase of Treitrtehkr, Ikulukr (itstkuhte, vol. V* pp, 135*6. 
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and assisted to make Kew Gardens and the Herbarium 
what they are and have been to an Empire in which eco¬ 
nomic botany is a matter of necessity, not a pretty lux¬ 
ury as some of our home-bred statesmen have imagined. 
Glance through the eminent names which have become 
famous during the nineteenth century in British colonial 
and imperial history, in British exploration, biology, metal¬ 
lurgy, painting, music, journalism, banking, law making 
and expounding, soldiering and seamanship, and note how 
many are of recent or immediate extraction.” 1 There fol¬ 
lows a truly astonishing list of notabilities who gave Eng¬ 
land their best efforts, and were well rewarded by a grateful 
country. Between none of the countries now at war did 
there exist such dose and intimate personal relations of 
long standing as between England and Germany, 

When the movement for German unification began to 
take definite shape, Queen Victoria lent her sympathy and 
her influence to the Prussian cause," but Bismarck’s defi¬ 
ance of the Prussian Diet aroused much indignation. The 
foreign office had no definite policy, although it did not 
stand alone in this respect, for Bismarck’s designs were 
nowhere understood, not even in Germany itself. Palmer¬ 
ston had once written (22 November, 1.S50): 

“We should have no objection to see Prussia take the first place; 
on the contrary, a German union, embracing all the smaller states, 
with Prussia at its head, and in alliance with Austria as a separate 
Power, would have been a very good European arrangement.” s 

With such remarkable prescience did Palmerston envisage 
the future organization of eentral Europe, hut when the 
crucial moment came he abandoned this view for a policy 
of bluster. 


1 Views and Revirat, jt, to.*, 

* Cj. Sir Sidney her. Life of Queen Vufarta, panim. 

* Ashley, Life t\f Lard f\Umer\hm t vdL II, p, 171, 
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The unification of Germany began when Hbm.i?* k m 
terested himself in the problem of Schlr-yiu: I he 
That question was one of the most mmplitaird -a * i* n 
ever confronted European diplomacy. A* Pahmi t*m 
plained, only three persons had ever under'-!»»*»! c uu 
Danish prime minister, who had lo>f hi’- mind, t u* eg* 
Prince Albert; and himself, who had forgot! rn it P m-i 
not occur to him that the Prusdan had lam 

oughly grasped the possibilities of tin* dfuaikm .mo 
the status of the duchies rested on an internali*>n.d .mn 
ment of 1852 Palmerston supposed in in 
attempt of Denmark to annex them brought L«oh 1 : 

man Confederation and Prussia on the %inir. that th< 1 
cert of Europe would settle the matter, Hm. * Id, mo¬ 
ment that, if any violent attempt were made T* *0* urn o*. 
the rights or interfere with the independent r *»f I irnm.uk. 
those who made the attempt would find that th<> w«mM 
not have to contend with Denmark alone A near nn 
fortunate declaration could nut have hern inadr, !„■« .im.r 
England was not prepared to use forte *»n brh.dt *>i l»m 
mark, even if the Prince of Wales had jti4 maned ,1 I 
nish princess, and diplomacy \v;t> quite* tnuhl, i-» yn w-nt 
Bismarck from taking both Schleswig and ff-l.um cn 
Prussia. 2 “The war of 1 was one of ifir gff.it t j, tj -. 


1 The problem itself and the insulin ton v *4 Unit%h •, ?( 

sented in the Memoirs and Letters of Sir Hohrrt \fm\ft, r n ' ^ . 
one of the few Englishmen who jmsseH ,e4 ,iu .idrqu.ifr t;;u.Gr/^-c <*«.- 

Xde was attached to the .Berlin embassy, and Ii.id bn 4 <l-> u r * ;i, lt 
tion would probably have been jk\’u rftilly vnlrd, nhv h 4, -iin fss 
marck’s bitter dislike of him and his rejr< ti M{) Ua thr |jr*u. v «•*..< A5 ,. 
fication of the empire. 

3 “When in the year 1864 the wddm iKifli *4 f hr »;„* 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, the Kritiih i > 

they should oppose the advance of Pryeda «i,4 \mttu, nu , 

interfere m the internal affairs of Germany, vuth a Mr# r ’ tr ■**-, * - 

m e nt of German unity.” (So Sinnrnh t i!,rr»„„|r,. || „„ . 

the Schleswig-Holstein question hud W,, mirrmnj, !Kr ,„ 

and no one, not even the Germans iliriiwKr., «|i,, *<-!<- u, ». .... 
marcks pohey, anticipated his real intriitiow, ronl 4 » rt u„ »*", 
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roads of British history,” observes a competent student of 
naval affairs, and he opines that England “took the wrong 
turning. The great German chancellor candidly admitted 
that the possession of Kiel and a strategic canal through 
Holstein were two of the principal objects which Prussia 
had when she drew the sword. ... A war which should 
have left Schleswig-Holstein in the hands of Denmark 
would have been . . . exceedingly advantageous, eco¬ 
nomical, and opportune for Great Britain.” 1 But royal 
interference restrained Palmerston and Russell, and Bis¬ 
marck had achieved the first of his great triumphs. 

Not until the defeat of Austria in the war of 1866 and 
the establishment of the North German Confederation did 
England comprehend the progress of events in central 
Europe. But as the policy of Napoleon III grew more 
reckless, English sentiment began to see in the new Ger¬ 
many an important bulwark for the balance of power. 
The annexation of Savoy and Nice by the French Em¬ 
peror after he had withdrawn from the Italian War of 
Liberation, had been deeply resented in England, and his 
negotiations with Bismarck for “compensation” on the 
morrow of Sadowa branded him as a veritable highway¬ 
man. His raising of the Luxemburg question in 1867 
ended by involving England in a difficult pledge to pro¬ 
tect its neutrality. And as it became evident that the 
Second Empire was tottering he was expected to stake all 
on a last desperate throw. 

For these reasons English opinion, in the early stages 
of the Franco-German War, was decidedly favorable to 
Germany. She had been attacked after conceding the 
essential point in the preliminary diplomacy. On 25 July, 
1870, the Times published a draft treaty, in the hand- 

Bismarck was generally regarded as a traitor to the German cause. IIerr Obcr- 
winder's remark admirably illustrates the fashion in which history has been dis¬ 
torted to serve modem political ambition. 

1 Hurd and Castle, German Sea Power, p. S7. 
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writing of the French ambassador in Berlin. whi< h pr<* 
vided for the annexation of Belgium to Fram e, and t<> the 
same newspaper Thomas Carlyle, then at the height "f 
his influence, sent a long letter in praise of (icon,my 5 I h<- 
Queen’s sympathy was known to he with the German 
legions. In short, politicians and publicists were agreed that 
a strong Germany was essential to Europe and t<* England, 
to quote the Times, d propos of the adhesion of the ''••ufh 
German states to the North German ('onfedrratiou. in 
this the policy of past generations of English 'tilnmni 
will be fulfilled.” 2 The first French defeat'' aroused no 
sympathy—they were considered a proper punidum-n! h.j 
a reckless and uncalled-for declaration of war 
But the disinterested spectator could not remain indd 
ferent to the fate of France. Bismarck's protest ag-unst 
the sale of coals and ammunition to Frame by New<astir 
and Birmingham, and the refusal of the German miidarv 
authorities to let an English gunboat ascend the Son, t.j 
remove British subjects from France were not kind!} «r 
ceived, and when, after Sedan and the t oll.ipsr «.i th« 
Empire, it was realized that the German-, would male 
peace only for a heavy price. English opinion b«-g,m to 
rally to France. To the feeling that Frame dsotdd n. t !,<• 
unduly punished for the mistakes of a government she 
had repudiated, the desire was added that th.- Gtv and 


people of Paris should be spared the horrors of war f ,..,d 
Granville therefore endeavored to bring about an anm-.tnr 


before the capital should be bombarded. Bism.m t sj-.k, 
of this proposal as so much “rubbish." pretending t«. i«■ 
lieve that slow starvation and the horrors of a siege »co- 
worse than a bombardment; in his Jitllaliotn ,m! fUm, 
niscences he declared that the Commune was dire, th »-d 
by conditions arising out of the siege. In the same p!.„ r 
and even more in Moritz Busch's tihuuint : S«mr Sr.tti 


1 ii November, 1S70. 
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Pages of His History, his irritation against England finds 
constant expression • now a complaint that the Crown 
Princess, who was the daughter of Queen Victoria, was 
influencing the King or her husband; now a lament that 
the two men were more anxious to be praised in the English 
press than to further the interests of Germany. Nor was 
Bismarck, pleased when Eord Granville protested vigor¬ 
ously against Russia’s repudiation of that clause of the 
Treaty of Paris which restricted her from building war¬ 
ships in the Black Sea, for he himself had urged this action 
upon Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian chancellor; and in 
the London conference which met to consider the Russian 
demand, the Prussian representative voted steadily with 
his Russian colleague. In such an atmosphere the sug¬ 
gestion of Queen Victoria that King William should be 
“magnanimous” in the final terms of peace was ignored; 
while Gladstone’s protest against the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine inspired Bismarck with a permanent dislike for 
the great Englishman and a contempt often manifested 
in the title “Professor” Gladstone. 1 

British policy, throughout this period of Bismarckian 
triumphs, was frankly opportunist, and perhaps it was a 
mistake not to take sides more resolutely. “A great 
English statesman would either have prevented the uni- 

1 Sybel in his Begriindung des Deutsches Reiches, of follows the cue of Bis¬ 

marck. Oberwinder and Moulin-Eckart, in the works cited, are very bitter because 
Great Britain did not prevent the war with France, as If Bismarck had not boasted, 
in the Reflections and Reminiscences, that he had contrived to make the war inevi¬ 
table! Professor Marcks writes: “ The unity of Germany was accomplished with¬ 
out the aid, and somewhat against the wishes, of England, The historian under¬ 
stands how the interests of Great Britain caused her indifference and unfriendliness, 
but he also understands how her course of action affected Germany. The German 
mind does not understand, and has not yet forgotten, how the land it had hitherto 
so greatly admired, and which was so closely akin to it, so bitterly disappointed 
it.” {England and Germany, 1500-1000, p. 50.) As a matter of fact, Lord Gran¬ 
ville did endeavor to mediate between France and Germany in the two weeks before 
the war, and his policy as regards the neutrality of Belgium was scrupulously im¬ 
partial. Cf. Morley, Life of Gladstone ; FiUmaurice, Life of Lord Granville ; Lord 
Augustus Loftus, Diplomatic Reminiscences, second series; Wemyss, Memoirs and 
Letters of Sir Robert Morier, 
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fication of Germany or have loyally welcome; h'l a - a roar 
antee of the peace of Europe.” 1 But Bril Eh i. 

were not directly involved; “watchful wait ini: and a 
strict neutrality were seemingly called f«>r in *1”' 
stances of the moment. Thanks to its iguor.im <• •-» ' >-• 
ynan affairs, English opinion had not graced the n< • < ? '* 

of German unity—it could not see that ‘'Grun.ur. T 
served its sympathy quite as much a- “It.d> 1 u,’U.h 
assistance was invaluable to Garibaldi and Gavct . mr, 
should it be denied to Bismarck and Moltkr - 
The answer, of course, is that Oavour fought ?• »r .m m 
telligible purpose; from the first the imimatioii • a H.uv 
was his acknowledged aim, and his polity enfoid tin <•« 
thusiastic support of the Sardinian Parliament and tin- 
people of Italy. When Italy was made, p.nJi.tjnno.i?’, 
government became the basis of her national tin-, union 
and liberty went hand in hand. Such a < u»w appealed 
strongly to all classes of Englishmen. But t!*»• % w nr ut 
terly unable to understand the devious w;iy >>i < un. -.”ii 
Bismarck. His defiance of the Prussian !>irl in the m 
terests of the army; his unblushing destitution «.f ii ;r 
liberties of Schleswig-Holstein to protei t vhiih had him 
the ostensible purpose of his policy; and the anm \atem ,,f 
Hanover and other small states after the war oj isnn. wen- 
disgusting and repugnant to the English mind Had .» 
liberal Prussia, such as was struggling to !»• bmu when 
Bismarck thrust his sinister personality into th<- halam <■. 
struck for the unity of Germany, had the liberal ideas <4 
some of the lesser princes been more favorably meiird 
the Prussian Government, England would doubtless 
rallied to the German national cause with the .ame r» 
thusiasm which enabled Palmerston and Russell t<, sup5-.1t 
the Italian patriots against a reactionary Austria Hut 

1 Sidney Whitman, "England and OerroiHiy," in Ifitrfrt'i \^,l ... 

p. 783. 
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Bismarck cared little for German nationality—he thought 
only of Prussian supremacy, and Englishmen could not 
respond to the autocratic and military ideals of Prusso- 
Germany. Even so, the events of 1862-71 received sym¬ 
pathetic treatment at the hands of Mr. C. A. Fyffe, whose 
History of Modem Europe long was, and perhaps still is, 
the standard account of nineteenth-century history. 

We shall not be far from the truth if we say that English¬ 
men were taken aback by the meteoric rise of Prussia to 
the headship of a great nation, the more so because her 
methods were contrary to English traditions, but there 
was no disposition to ignore the new Power. To contend, 
as some superpatriotic Germans have done, that Great 
Britain tried to prevent the unification of the fatherland 
or to “embitter the proudest moments of our victory by 
phrases about civilization and humanity,” 1 is absurd, 
pace Bismarck and Busch. Whatever the unpleasant 
features of the new Power, they were expected to dis¬ 
appear when the Crown Prince should inaugurate a more 
liberal system upon his accession to the throne. For 
twenty years after the creation of the German Empire— 
that is, until the dismissal of Bismarck - the attitude of 
Great Britain was decidedly friendly, in spite of many dis¬ 
agreeable incidents, and the possibility of a fatal quarrel 
between the two countries was beyond imagination. 

The unification of Italy ami Germany fixed the map of 
Europe, outside of the Balkans, for forty-three years - from 
1871 to the beginning of the Great War. The new Ger¬ 
many was immeasurably stronger than the old Prussia, 
whose part in international politics since 1815 had been 
negligible. South of the Alps an entirely new Power had 
arisen. The war of 1866 with Prussia and the compro¬ 
mise with Hungary in the following year had transformed 


1 Moulm-Kckart, Kngiamk Pditik umi die Mbchtc, p. 76. 
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Austria into a dual monarchy. The future of I r.iix e. 
shorn of two fair provinces and equipped with .» fr-mmv 
constitutional system for the first time in her history. w•»> 
problematical. Only England ami Russia had e\j« firm <•<! 
no organic changes. 

It was natural, therefore, that for some yearn interna 
tional politics should be in a state of flux, l or HFm.u* 1. 
the great problem was: Will defeated Frame am-pf the 
new situation? She could undertake a war <>f tewnge, 
he saw clearly, only if she were allied with Au tiia • ** 
Russia. So, to keep the new Republic isolated, the * ban 
cellor in 1872 devised the Three Emperors' League. an 
elastic agreement between the Tsar, the Austrian »ul«i. 
and the German Emperor, whose nominal purpose was the 
preservation of monarchical principles in Europe A. room 
in this combination was left for Italy, and Great Britain 
was eschewing an active part in Continental politn %. Jti% 
marck’s ascendency was complete, Frame w.c helpless, 
and was quite aware of the fact. 

Then occurred one of those incidents wlrnh base d-.n<- 
so much to prejudice Germany in tlie eyes of other nation-, 
In 1874-5 the military party in Merlin pom-, ..-d «r j. Is 
alarm at the rapid recovery of Fram e from the efii < t-. .4 
the war, and in particular at the reorganization of }«•» .mm 
The Kulturkampf was then at its height, and Hiun.u. k 
was disposed to relieve the interna! pressure In a \ig<a 
ous foreign policy. The international atmosphere suddenh 
became thick with rumors of a second Fram o t h-rm.tn « .0, 
nor were they dissipated when the Frem h Government 
communicated to the 1 ittics a report from its .imL.iviadm 
in Berlin on German war preparations. Hi,man k a!w.<s s 
denied that war was in sight at this time; on the .ouo.n %. 
he asserted that he had restrained the military enthusiasts 
But the evidence is against his contention Hw-.n Xu 
toria wrote to Bismarck and Emperor William. and .a thr 
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critical moment GortchakofT descended on Berlin, from 
which, after an interview with the Emperor and Bismarck, 
he issued a circular beginning: “Peace is now assured.” 
The peace was not broken, but Europe was stunned to 
observe that in four years Germany had “ learned and exag¬ 
gerated the besetting vice of the people she had conquered,” 
with the distinction that while French chauvinism was 
“spasmodical and undisciplined,” hers was “methodical, 
calculating, cold-blooded, and self-contained.” 1 

The repercussions of this war scare were soon felt. Bis¬ 
marck was furious with GortchakofT, whose conduct could 
be regarded as either an insinuation or an affront; the 
Three Emperors’ League was doomed. As the Turkish 
crisis of 1875-8 developed and revealed Russia and Austria 
as rivals in the Balkans, Bismarck drew closer to the latter 
Power, and at the Congress of Berlin consistently supported 
the Anglo-Austrian pretensions against Russia. It was 
also clear that Russia would not permit France to be crushed 
at the convenience of German militarism, and that Great 
Britain, under the leadership of Lord Beaconsfield, was 
conscious of her duty as a European Power. Russian opin¬ 
ion deeply resented this ingratitude for Russian neutrality 
during the wars of unification; it suddenly gave vent to 
much abuse of Germany, and early in 1879 Russo-German 
relations became very strained. 

Under these circumstances Bismarck negotiated an agree¬ 
ment with Austria which was expanded into the Triple 
Alliance by the adhesion of Italy in 1882. So far as is 
known the purpose of the combination was purely defen¬ 
sive. Austria was not pledged to act against France, nor 
Italy against Russia. In this form the Triple Alliance en¬ 
dured for thirty-three years as one of the “hard facts” 

1 Wemyss, Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier, II, p, 346. The evidence 
is discussed in, J. Holland Ruse, The Dnrhpment of ike Modern European Nations, 
1905, chap. 12: “The Triple and Dual Ailtancr*." See als» Lord Newton, Life of 
Lord Lyons vol. II, pp. 67-84. 
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(Prince Biilow) of Continental politics. 'I'inis the tho-e 
Powers which had been born or reorganized in th< 
quarter of the century were united to prescm- the m « 
settlements; furthermore, they formed a omp.nl M->*k 
in the centre of Europe, recalling after a fashion th* ‘* ; d 
Holy Roman Empire, and their united ntilit.tr> stum-di 
was irresistible. 

Here was a fact of which British statesmen "«u- m>t 
slow to take advantage. Since 1X15 British poli. > had > 
deavored to restrain the aggressive tendemies . * I 
and to check the advance of Russia toward the \!<dit< r 
ranean or the frontiers of India. Thanks to < ietman anr.-,. 
France had ceased to be dangerous; but the r< % ib.>n ,,{ 
the Treaty of Paris in 1871 and Lord Beat ote-n«-ld' - 
macy in the crisis which culminated in the Congo <>f 
Berlin had aggravated Anglo-Russian bickerings almost t.. 
the point of war. On the other hand. Herman avda.uo*- 
had been invaluable in securing the "pen 1 '' with ln»n..t " 
(Treaty of Berlin), and Bismarck had formally staled that 
there was no conflict of interests between England and 
Germany. Lord Salisbury, who held the Ionian .ah.r 
from 1878 to 1880, welcomed the news ( .f tin- tn* 
German alliance as “good tidings of great jo\ " < .ad 

ing to one account, Bismarck proposed an Anglo i ,« im,m 
alliance to Lord Beaconstield on the morrow .a t}„ Rr»h„ 
Congress, and the idea was cordially m eived, hut the <• >, 
tion of 1880 drove the Conservative statesmen from oth, r 
before the negotiations were complete. It is liken i 
that in 1887 Bismarck wrote a personal letter to l.otd s.ue. 
bury, to urge that England join the Triple- Alliam «*. h u t 1 h.»i 
the latter was then too obsessed by his po!i< v of •• 
isolation.” 2 

Generally speaking, the British Government <>> ..pr,. l!r d 

1 Speech at Manchester, 17 October, 1879. 

2 Daily Telegraph, 12 May, igia. H|>rtul it^m v» 
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with the Powers of the Triple Alliance as long as Bismarck 
was chancellor of the German Empire. England and Aus¬ 
tria equally desired the exclusion of Russia from the Bal¬ 
kans; Lord Granville accordingly sought and secured the 
help of Bismarck in carrying out the treaty of Berlin. 
England and Italy were at one in opposing the pretensions 
of France in the Mediterranean, especially after the latter’s 
occupation of Tunis; in 1888 some kind of bargain was 
made between the first two Powers, and a British squadron 
appeared in Italian waters when Franco-Italian relations 
became difficult. “In Egypt,” Bismarck declared, “ I 
am English.” If the decade from 1880 to 1890 be viewed 
as a whole, Anglo-German intimacy must be credited with 
evicting Russia from the control of Bulgaria and prevent¬ 
ing General Boulanger from precipitating a war of revenge. 

Disputes there were between London and Berlin. Bis¬ 
marck refused to tolerate the marriage of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, the deposed ruler of Bulgaria, with the 
daughter of the Crown Princess, an arrangement upon 
which Queen Victoria had set her heart. His treatment 
of the Crown Princess, amounting almost to persecution, 
and his conduct toward the Emperor Frederick during his 
brief reign of three months (March-June, 1888) aroused 
much resentment in England. He boasted to Busch, his 
Boswell, that he encouraged the colonial ambitions of 
France to make bad blood between Paris and London; 
he frequently complained that Great Britain was endeavor¬ 
ing to use Germany as a catspaw in her quarrels with Rus¬ 
sia; he often discanted upon that hypocrisy which most 
Germans believe is the dominant trait of the English char¬ 
acter. He raised no objection when Russia provoked the 
Pendjeh incident on the Afghan frontier shortly after the 
death of Gordon at Khartoum; and he was not opposed to 
a Russian occupation of Constantinople provided Austria 
was given a free rein in the western Balkans. 
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In the difficult question of colonial expansion, which 
was now coining to the fore, there was considerable wran¬ 
gling between England and Germany; at times the tension 
was acute, as the Life of Lord Granville clearly reveals. 
But the statement of Professor Hans Delbriick, that, “im¬ 
mediately on taking her first steps to share in the exploita¬ 
tion of the earth, Germany encountered the negative of 
England and, in consequence of the English attitude, ac¬ 
quired during a quarter of a century only very few and 
very unimportant colonies," 1 is an exaggeration. In two 
instances Great Britain did impose her veto. In 1884 the 
British flag was hoisted at Santa Lucia Bay, on the east 
coast of Africa, shortly before a German man-of-war ar¬ 
rived for a similar purpose; and the following year Bech- 
uanaland was occupied, to prevent a junction between the 
Transvaal and German Southwest Africa. The refusal to 
surrender Walfisch Bay to the last-named colony may also 
be considered a legitimate grievance, although the Union 
Jack was hoisted there before Germany manifested any 
interest in the region; for that matter, the London authori¬ 
ties would probably have surrendered the possession ex¬ 
cept for the emphatic protests of Cape Colony. 

For the rest, Downing Street made a point of admitting 
the claims of Germany where they did not conflict with 
a well-recognized and clearly established British interest. 
In some cases anterior British rights were renounced in 
order to humor Germany. Lord Granville withdrew the 
British claims to Angra Pequena (Luderitz Bay), which 
became the nucleus of German Southwest Africa. lie wel¬ 
comed the protectorate over Togoland, on the ground that 
Germany was a more desirable neighbor than France, 
which would then have surrounded the Gold Coast on three 
sides; and he made it possible for a German agent to ac- 

1 “The Price of a German-Knglish Entente/’ Contemporary Remrtt\ February* 
1911, p. 13- 
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quire the Camcroons for the fatherland. He yielded to 
German remonstrances against, an Anglo- Portuguese con¬ 
vention of 1884 which would have secured the control of 
the lower Congo region hv the signatories. Finally, he 
restricted the British claims in New Guinea, in order that 
Germany might have a share of the island, in spite of vigor¬ 
ous objections from Australia. 

The only serious rivalry between England and Germany 
concerned Zanzibar, where each had strong claims. In 
the end Lord Salisbury arrived at a complete understanding 
with Count Caprivi, which was recorded in the conven¬ 
tion of 1890. Germany's t hums to what is now or was, 
before the war German East Afriea were admitted, ex¬ 
cept that the island of Zanzibar remained a British pro¬ 
tectorate; Great Britain in return soured a free hand in 
Uganda. But, in the light of later developments, the most 
important provision was the «rwoit of Heligoland, for 
which Bismarck had been «honoring since 1X84. This 
tin the com hi si v<- proof that Great Britain 
f a legitimate < ierman expansion, for that 
upossible s>> long as Heligoland gave the 
of operations on the very coast of Ger- 
■ is not satisjjrd with her acquisitions 
lie. the blame must rest, not upon 
1 the policy of Bismarck, who delib- 
anee to a programme of colonial 
divert her thoughts from Alsace- 
revelige. 

trek never allowed any difference 
ne serious. Mr. Sidney Whitman, 
better than any Englishman, has 
from that petty dislike of England 
1,” * In his German Memories, the 


vriik p, t?J. 
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“l know for a fact that Bismarck's final verbal iitMru* fi«nv- to 
German officials, such as consuls and diplomatic agents m India 
and Egypt, invariably culminated in the words: 4 Ho all ymi * an to 
obtain the good will of the English. You need never me a * iplwr 
in telegraphing, for we have nothing to corn eal from them. It wnnld 
be madness for us to quarrel with England, or she with to ’ " ' 

Various statements of Bismarck to the Reichstag might 
be quoted to show his appreciation of England's podlioii 
with respect to Germany: it will suffice to mail that upon 
the conclusion of the convention of iNoo. which win not 
popular in Gennany because Zanzibar was < mu cried to 
England, although Heligoland was given in exchange, fir 
declared that the good will of England was more important 
to Germany than the whole of Africa, and he might have 
added that Germany had secured the colonies she then 
possessed in Africa throng!) the: good will of the British 
Government. 2 Whatever the mistakes or evil deeds of 
the Iron Chancellor may have been and he can be charged 
with a good many of both; however much he might flitter 
with Great Britain in even important matters, till at 
his relations with London wen* severely strained he was 
under no illusions as to the danger which the permanent 
hostility of the British Empire would hr to the splendid 
edifice of German power he had been at such pains to * on 
struct. In no phase of his policy did he show more sirik 
ingly his ability to distinguish between the possible am! the 
impossible. This is not to say that Bismarck would not 
have broken with England if he had remained in uttiie 
till his death, but one thing is certain he would not have 
risked such a quarrel until he had squared Germany \ 
account with France and have arranged with Rirnda for a 
•diversion against British interests in Asia. 

In England there was no disposition to regard Gennany 
as an enemy. Sir Charles Dilke, easily the must auite 

1 P. 125. 2 This appears dearly in FiUmaurkc, Lift »f ZW UtAnnU*. 
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observer of international politics in his day, presented a 
sympathetic view of Germany in his Present Position of 
European Politics (1887), and was able to say: “Little harm 
has been done to English interests by Germany since she 
became the foremost of Continental Powers, and few occa¬ 
sions of serious difficulty between the countries are likely 
to arise.” 1 He thought that the German general staff, 
underrating the military capacity of England, would attack 
France through Belgium in case of another war between 
the two nations, but he credited Germany with a desire 
to keep the peace, and believed that if Belgium strength¬ 
ened her army, so that it might offer effective resistance, 
war in western Europe might be indefinitely postponed. 

To-day two kindred nations, who have more in com¬ 
mon than any other European nations as regards natural 
characteristics, and who have through the centuries usu¬ 
ally stood shoulder to shoulder in the great movements of 
European history, whose best interests, separate and re¬ 
ciprocal, would have been best served by the permanent 
enjoyment of peace, are locked in a struggle to the death. 
Even if a drawn battle is the ultimate result the loss to 
each country will be enormous, almost irreparable; more 
likely one will be badly defeated by the other and will 
sink from the high position it has hitherto enjoyed in the 
world. Is it possible to determine with any approach to 
accuracy or fairness where the responsibility for this lamen¬ 
table rupture should rest? An overwhelming majority of 
Americans have close ties with either England or Germany; 
they would rejoice to see a lasting peace established be¬ 
tween the two most progressive countries of the Old 
World. In the succeeding chapters an effort will be made 
to discuss these problems as dispassionately as possible, 
and, if possible, to establish the responsibility for the 
rupture of 1914. 


•P-ss- 



CHAPTER VII 
THE QUARREL 


The last decade of the nineteenth century is a very 
confused period for the student of international politics. 
It opened with an Anglo-German convention which seemed 
to dispose of all serious disputes between the two govern 
ments; at its close the world had become aware of an 
Anglo-German rivalry that boded ill for the peace < if Europe, 
In 1890 the Triple Alliance was well-nigh omnipotent in 
Europe; in 1900 it was confronted by a hostile alliance 
of France and Russia, with which Powers, however, the 
German Empire had managed to preserve tolerably cor 
dial relations. The position of Great Britain had changed 
most of all. Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck were in 
substantial agreement in i8yo; in 1900 Anglo,German re 
lations were so delicate, thanks to the inflamed state of 
public opinion on both sides of the North Sea. that the 
most careful handling of the difficulties arising out of 
the Boer War was required of the German Government to 
prevent an open rupture. Four years later, on April K, 
1904, France and England signed a series of agreements. 
which not only adjusted numerous disputes of long stand 
ing, but rescued England from the “splendid Eolation" lo 
which the policy of Lord Salisbury condemned her. ami 
effected a diplomatic revolution comparable only to the 
reversal of alliances on the eve of the Seven Years* War 
The essential point lay in the fact that Great Britain passed 
over to the side of Germany’s hereditary enemy, Frame, 
and by her action restored a semblance of equilibrium t>i 
a Europe long dominated by Germany, 
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The most striking characteristic of these fifteen years 
is the absence of any guiding hand in the international 
game, for William II was a poor substitute for the great 
Bismarck. The Iron Chancellor had insured the predomi¬ 
nance of Germany by “ keeping the wire open to St. Peters¬ 
burg.” William II, in 1890, refused to renew the secret 
“reinsurance” treaty, out of loyalty to Francis Joseph, 
his formal ally, and Bismarck resigned shortly afterward. 
His passing removed the last obstacle to that Franco- 
Russian alliance which he had always feared, and which 
had been foreshadowed by Russian loans in Paris, not to 
speak of Russian warnings to Berlin in 1875 and 1887 that 
the Tsar would not allow France to be crushed. The alli¬ 
ance was concluded sometime between 1891, when a French 
fleet visited Cronstadt, and 1896, when the Tsar came to 
Paris, probably in 1895. The treaty has never been pub¬ 
lished; its purely defensive character and its limitation to 
European affairs, however, have always been assumed. 
For some years the French unquestionably cherished the 
hope of recovering Alsace-Lorraine with the help of Russia, 
and Germans were able to stigmatize the alliance as un¬ 
natural, on the ground that a democratic and republican 
country could have nothing in common .with an autocratic 
empire. But their own policy was primarily to blame for 
this development, and they must be held in large measure 
responsible for the enormous armies of recent years. After 
all, France was merely reviving the policy of her Valois 
and Bourbon kings, who always maintained an alliance 
with some state of Eastern Europe against the predominant 
power in Germany. Whatever the motives of the Repub¬ 
lic may have been, Germany was henceforth compelled to 
reckon with the possibility of a simultaneous attack on 
both frontiers. William II, therefore, tried to handle the 
situation by diverting the new alliance to his own purposes. 

There is some reason for believing that it was directed, 
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in the first instance, against Great Britain. If< rr •» • 
Germany’s opportunity. She was resolved to hemm.- a 
world, as distinct from a European. Power; dir believed 
that England was the chief obstacle to her mu < <-•, in m h 
a policy, and English opinion, it may be admitted, had 
not taken kindly to her first ventures in this field. Emtio i 
more, in the lack of an adequate German tin t, the a . i t 
ance of France and Russia was essential for an % lour,dm 
tion of the island Power. 

It happened that the French foreign minister from 
to 1898, M. Gabriel Hanofaux. was by no mean, .no r 
to a policy of “pin-pricks” which would iuum- oii'aii.r. • 
ment to Great Britain in various part" of the world sm, >■ 
the dismissal of Bismarck William II had in vuii.ru 
tried to cultivate friendly relations with frame N> d 
was easy for Paris and Berlin to strike up a temporary 
accord. In 1894 they protested successfully against an 
Anglo-Congolese treaty which would have given t.reut 
Britain a connecting strip of territory between Rhode-,u 
and the Uganda Protectorate. The following vear tor 
many supported the Dual Alliance in "advising" Japan 
to give back Port Arthur, which China had -untender.-d 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. and winker! at it - s-.i.-r 
quent seizure by Russia, who had made no op;...aiion to 
the German occupation of Kiao Uhoti, Next, i rmanv 
was certainly aware of, and may posdhiy have abetted, 
the expedition of Major Marchand, wh’irh the I tm. h 
Government sent into the Sudan in the hope .4 bio. king 
the recovery of that region by the Anglo Egyptian tor..-, 
under Sir Herbert (now Lord) Kitchener; whet, rh.- ,-xp.- 
dition was abruptly stopped at Fashoda bv laud Ku.h 
ener’s victory near Khartoum, Germany offend, | ne 
lishmen believe, to make a demonstration in Strut). \r■ ,1 
if France would hold firm. In the same year Prim «• Men 
ster, the German ambassador in Paris, propose.! an allium 
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with France in order to nullify the British guarantee of 
the Portuguese colonies, which was understood to he the 
price of a free passage for British troops through Delagoa 
Bay into the Transvaal. As all these overtures required 
a tacit recognition by France of the '1 reaty of hrankfort, 
they led to nothing definite, but generally speaking Germany 
supported the aggressive policy of both France and Russia, 
who were still the rivals of Great Britain. If she gained 
little for herself, the Austro-Russian agreement of 1807 for 
preserving the status quo in the Balkans removed a serious 
obstacle to her own programme of commercial and railway 
development in Asia Minor. 

William II had very early appreciated the importance 
of the Ottoman Empire in that scheme of expansion which 
was the great idea of his reign. 1 o win the friendship of 
the Sultan, the German ruler opposed the British plan for 
reforming the Ottoman administration, whii h tin* Arme¬ 
nian massacres had completely dGi redited. and he dis¬ 
creetly refused to join in settling the Cretan problem 
against the wishes of Abdul Hamid. Finally, in iSqS, he 
visited the Sultan at Constantinople, from whii h plaee he 
proceeded to Jerusalem as the latter's guest. In a famous 
speech he there declared that Germany was the only true 
friend of Islam, for she was the only European Bower 
which neither possessed Moslem subjects nor coveted 
Moslem territory. The rise of German inilm-me at Con¬ 
stantinople was detrimental to British interests through 
out the Ottoman Empire, and this rivalry between the two 
Powers, begun at a time when England's attention was 
being directed more and more to South Africa, was destined 
to acquire very great important when England’s hands 
were free again. 

The year iHtj8 witnessed the Spanish American War. 
There is every reason to believe that a coalition of the 
European Powers to help Spain against the I'nited Stales 
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now and again friendly and usually "correct also, there 
was created between the two peoples a harrier of ^pirion, 
If not of jealousy, which seriously militated againM the 
belated efforts of their governments to arrange an under¬ 
standing. The situation, however, was not yvt be\ond 
control, as was shown by the events of iN^u 1000/ 

The first step toward an Anglo-CGerman dftmtr was an 
agreement with respect to the Portuguese t nhmies which, 
though never published, was understood to pm\ide for 
their disposition in rase Portugal wished to s t *l!. A* (h*r* 
many was well treated in the division. her intore-d in the 
Fashoda affair rapidly declined. and Lord Salisbury dic¬ 
tated his own terms to France in Mar* h, iNmu Trail 
Rhodes journeyed to Berlin, when* ho \\,e cordially re 
ceived by the Emperor and, in default of tin* t Gpo to ('aim 
railway, arranged for a telegraph line uhi* h dmuld p;ms 
through German territory. A nm d important * «m\ entiom 
to which tin* Tinted St at os was a purt\ a - wGl a. Groat 
Britain, set tied the ten yoar old < juarivl n\rr \nn« u on 
terms distinctly to Germain G advanf aim Prim r BnlowiT 
In announcing the agreement load S.riTbut) do* larod that 
the relations Between Kngland and (human) were ail that 
could he desired, and that tor \oar- then* had born friend* 
ship and sympathy with Germain a vrifh no .dlmr < uunfry. 
Indeed, late in the yoar jN;o Count Bui*»w a ho thru want 
called on Joseph Ghamborlaim f ho t Mouial n roiar\. in 
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London, and three da)s laftT 1 m XiivoninT' the latter in 
a speech at Leicester pn« laimrd tin* nr< rsdty of an Aiudo- 
German allium e. 

I'nfortunatrly. the Boer War had already damn, 1 hat 
struggle, which put an aid to German aspiration. tor thr 
incorporation of South Atii* a in a Grader (h-rman) . was 
thr great landmark in Anglo t irnnun trillions, All *»\rr 
the Continent liriti^h poll v was BitfnK (ritu Led, hut 
the* German press e\< reded all othrt%. It did not stop at 
vilification, at distortions and taldfn atiofjs it demanded 
action from tlir government. Tlir * an* afmo of thr aged 
Quern Victoria wav often vislrar. and an) thine, howrve r 
unreasonable, - pritilrd and Le!ir\ed impr* iall) oh 
jrdionahlr in German r\ r \u iv thr t on* ndraftmi t amps 
fur Boer nt»tM ointufaiii ^ GlfimafrH Mr, (diatnhrrlain 
reminded thr Gentian of t hr »* »ndm t *»t their own troops 
in thr war o! iSp>; (\ amt Bulow replied that to trifhisr 
German) was likr biting gianitr. and thr v\ angelic a! clergy 
of thr khmidi pro\imrs pmtested again-t tlir *'wanton 
audat ity ” of t omparim* f h*n father* and brothers with 
** the i ravrn band > of men maties who pin rd Boa* women 
and old men in front of that tanks in hafflr in ordrr to 
protei t fltrtlisrlvr^ a rain 4 ihr bullets of tlir Boers 
At this tinu* piofessuml Imubration-., uhh h ranau ked thr 
past for proofs of KtutlBh h*rfilit\ to Gnmatty, began to 
makr tltrir appearance T»i all fht line and try thr Brit 
ish press replied with spirit, and thr jv« ullet lions of those 
unfortunate* clays war nr\rr eradh atrd from the minds 
of either Germans or Knglish. 

Thr Gentian attitudr was explained by KfiglLhiiten a* 
an aftermath httmdiny diplomat yd Moderate Ger 
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England, in which flic Kaiser, according to his own .state¬ 
ment, refused in participate. 1 He seems also to have sent 
some military advit e to the British Government.* and he de¬ 
clined to receive President Kruger for a personal interview. 
Doubtless William II was not playing the part of a disin¬ 
terested knight .* and he expri ted flue c onsidrration from the 
British Government for German interest* in Africa,* hut, 
whatever the motive, his policy allowed Great Britain 
a free hand in South Africa. Only when some German 
steamers were seized by British < misers on the ground that 
they were carrying contraband to the Boers, was there 
any friction between the two governments, and this was 
speedily adjusted by the release of the steamers am! the 
payment of damages. 

That the Boer War had little bearing ttjtoti the of! 1 rial 
relations of i Beat Britain and (Germany is clearly seen from 
the convention of U« tuber, ujoo. by which the two govern¬ 
ments agreed to uphold the integrity of Ghina and to ol> 
serve the principle of the* open door in their commercial 
dealings with that <ountry. In fact. the identical char 
ader of British and German interests in the Far Hast rame 
near culminating in that Teutonic alliance of which Joseph 
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Chamberlain had dreamed and spoken. When the Marquis 
Ito opened those conversations with the British Govern¬ 
ment which produced the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 30 
January, 1902, “there was a German suggestion of a triple 
alliance between Germany, Great Britain, and Japan, and 
for some time Germany was kept an courant with the nego¬ 
tiations by Lord Lansdowne/ 11 She "was finally ignored/' 
according to a competent authority, because she demanded 
“terms which might have involved Great Britain in heavy 
responsibilities in Europe, Africa, and America, without 
involving Germany in any corresponding responsibilities 
in Asia/ 7 The German idea was that the Japane.se alli¬ 
ance would protect British interests in Asia, and " leave us 
[England and Germany) both free to co operate in other 
quarters where our interests might be found to approxi¬ 
mate much more closely/ 1 But even Mippo-ing an Anglo- 
German agreement, “it is more than doubtful whether, in 
view of Germany's relations with Russia. Berlin would ever 
seriously have entertained the idea of Germany's open 
adherence to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, even if it had 
commended itself to Japan/' 2 

About an Anglo-German alliance Prime Billow has 
written: 

“Germany might perhaps not have been disinclined hi tom hide 
a treaty with England on a basis of absolute equality, and with 
mutual obligations. German interests would have gained nothing 
by stipulations which England might disregard in tlm rwoit of n 
change of ministry, or the occurrence of any other < in uiustam cs 
over which wc had no control, while we umdintrd bound by them, 
Nor would it have sufficed us that some minister or other was in 
favor of an Anglo-German treaty. To make a lasting agreement 

1 Hayashi revelations, Tima (weekly edition!, u September, i»ju 
1 Sir Valentine Chired, l \ma (weekly edition s uj Sejitrrubrr, i*jt \ ffr hu*< 
since stated that at the time of the German intervention, after thr war with < “liinn, 
in 1895, Marquis Ito said emphatically to him that "Japan wmiM nrwr forgive 
Germany”—and she never did. ("The Origins of the IWnt War/ 1 t tmtieth 
Review, October, 1914.) 
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duration were n*if in a* iio4.no* wiH? I ngirdt Undoion**, .?nd \hr 
expression «*t opinion *4 l ngh'.h j*»'h*i» niv«, « \ rn tlmsr m »i ptnmi 
rtent position, and t In' tratr-tunv m*»«»d*» of the i ngbdt peir. were 
by no means e*puvaleii! in pb dgrs I »*r many 

English ptiblb opint*m is ?n**?r f a*. **Tabb- s« { i.»m <• than to m, f M f 
England no longer l«»ol’■ np**n hm as 4 tn.il, and » er? ,neh !;>»! a% a 
serious t mnprf tint, at h*m, * **ns* . pan/ !\ I m*;> <■ t» « upn . 4 dm* rmu 
position from 1 mi% with tegatd ?.« 1 nglu.d In * oinnh r aiimi <4 
the wide spread jeabm .\- nm-ad m 1 ngUnd by 1 »r Timmy'. mdustnal 
progress, anil r*pr» tally Ev Ho tm oasr *4 Hie (reiman if 

was only on * ondulm *4 absolute binding pVdg* » *>u 1 he pat? *4 
England that \\v » ou*d li.nr set f*M,f »m f hr bndgr *4 .m \ngln 
German allium »* \\» * *odd «>tdv t1ms mot r *>m srjvrn with Eng 

land tm tlir assnmpt u »n that ?hr hitdge whuh \\>r* to help tinnier 
the real and supposed *i;i?nrie b* tween England and toumany 
was strong enough to |*< it ».»» wugltt 

'* At the lime f hi'. *pirst ?»m «4 an album r w as bring % mljfated 
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would have to imdrtfakr t He toie .igaiiint \% hn h Japan 

assumed later single handed, Htjf ttr Humid have had in play 
this part under very djtfnrni t onditiom from the very favorable 
ones whith Japan bum*! at bet *lTpm»i} in her umiliit with En»ia 
The Japanese war wa* unpopnlaj in Ru^Ha, and if had to hr waged 
at an immense distant r, like a < ob*nial war, If we had allowed 
ourselves tt> be thrust fur ward against RunHa, we stumld have 
found ourselves in a far itioiv dilliuill pimiuon, A war with tier 
many would not, in the%r t in umstames, have been unpopular in 
Russia* ittid would on the part of the Russians have been tarried 
on with that mu turn*! rnf huHasm width i% peuiliar b* them whrit 
defending their native soil, I*ram r waiuhl have preferred the rt« 
cute of the niiiijr fmlrrtt, and would have bent able in wage her 
war of revenge under favorable on uiminnt es, lit the event of 1 
general eonflkt, we Germans would have had to wage stremunis 
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war on land in two directions, while to England would have fallen 
the easier task of expanding her colonial Empire without much 
trouble and the profiting by the general weakening of the Conti¬ 
nental Powers. Last, but certainly not least, while military opera¬ 
tions were going forward on the Continent and for a long time 
after, we should have found neither strength nor means nor leisure 
to proceed with the building of our navy, as we have been able to 
do. Thus the only course left to us was not to intrench upon Eng¬ 
lish interests, and to avoid both a hostile encounter and a docile 
dependence.” 1 

The failure of this project, which, had it been success¬ 
ful, would have ranged the greatest naval and the greatest 
military powers of the world against the Dual Alliance, 
and profoundly changed the course of European history, 
may be regarded as the last effort of both Germany and 
England to find a basis for a common policy. For Great 
Britain the rise of the German navy and the outburst of 
Anglophobia during the Boer War were at once disturbing 
and surprising; Germany in turn was exceedingly disgusted 
to see the Boer republics incorporated in the British Empire, 
for ever since the Jameson raid the opinion had been ven¬ 
tilated in countless newspapers and pamphlets that only in 
South Africa could Germany acquire a settlement colony 
in a temperate climate. Official circles in both countries 
might argue that conditions had not changed, that an alli¬ 
ance was both possible and desirable, or the close relation¬ 
ship of the two royal families might be considered a barrier 
to an irreconcilable quarrel; but after 1900 the two peoples 
were so mutually suspicious that cordial co-operation be¬ 
tween their governments would have been exceedingly 
difficult. In such circumstances it was doubly unfortunate 
that a clash of national interests should be suddenly re¬ 
vealed by the bad faith of one or the other party. 

By article 3 of the Anglo-German convention of October, 
1900, it was stipulated that, “in case another Power should 

1 Imperial Germany , pp. 39-42. 
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lake advantage of complications in China f« obtain terri¬ 
torial advantages in any form whatsoever, the two con¬ 
tracting parties bind themselves to conclude a preliminary 
agreement with reaper t to measure* eventually to he taken 
for the protection of their respective interests in China. 1 ’ 
The very ia m* seemed to have arisen when the Russian con¬ 
tingent of tli v allied army which resturd the legations in 
Peking from the Boxer warriors, instead of retiring Beyond 
the Amur River, remained in occupation of Manchuria; 
which permitted the lubtitrf of St. Petersburg to negotiate 
with China an arrangement that prat tit ally made Man¬ 
churia a Russian firm tine. Lord Lan*dow*ne desired the 
Wilhelm 4 rassr to join in a formal protest to Russia against 
these pr« m err ling s hut Count Billow state*I in the Reic hs¬ 
tag i t s Mar* In w«.-i ■ that "the agreement had no reference 
to Mam huria ” and that Germany hail “no imjtorlant 
national interest *' there. Between his contention that 
“during the negotiating we left iiudoittit that Manchuria 
was in no w.yx imuhed ** and Lord Lansdnwne's reply 
that " the agreement referred not only to China proper* 
the Eighteen Pro\ in* r\ f$n r * ’* 

impossible fn pass judgm 
vmic h sated by one party o 
the controversy was 1 juitr 
many was deliberately rut 
tion detrimental to BritLI 
that German diplomacy ti 
Near East, where British 
from German tompettfion 
aide to argue that Btitisli 
vorite game of using a Con 
on Russia. 

From this mu/*mr there 
plirrr of hostility. When 
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many, in co-operation with Italy, interfered in the affairs 
of Venezuela, “profound and almost universal annoyance” 
was manifested by Knglishmen that 14 Hi> M aje>ty > Gov- 
eminent had gone into the business in alliam r with a coun- 
try which had shown itself during the Smith Afrit an war 
thoroughly disaffected toward [thenwelvoj ; 1 and the 
following year, when Great Britain had to deride whether 
she would participate in tin* Baghdad railway, public 
opinion forced the Balfour government to withdraw the 
support which had practically been j>r<united to Germany. 
It was further held again.st Germain that die had abetted 
Russian designs in the Far Hast, and that die was the main¬ 
stay of the Red Sultan. Abdul Hamid, whose intolerable 
misgovernment of Macedonia bad produced a general 
outbreak in that unhappy countr\. 

One delicate matter between (brat Britain and Ger¬ 
many had, indeed, been adjusted. but not without much 
irritation on both sides. In iS 07 the Canadian Go\em¬ 
inent granted a preferential tariff to British imports. 
Under the treaty of 1KO5 bet ween (treat Britain ami the 
Zollverein, German prodm N were ysdntvd in the British 
colonies a footing of equality with tin or of the mother 
country, and to escape the German demand that the 
Canadian tariff should be overruled. Her M;tjr>U N Gov¬ 
ernment terminated the treaty. Lord Salisbury would 
negotiate no new treaty whn h did not mugm/e the fiscal 
autonomy of British colonic-, and Germany threatened 
to withdraw the most favored nation treatment from Brit¬ 
ish trade unless the Canadian prefeivm e- were disavowed, 
In June, 189S, the Bundesruth emrptcd Canada from the 
benefit of the most-favored nation < lau-e, in spite of the 
British protest that colonies of other Power- which differ¬ 
entiated in favor of their metropolitan countries were not 
so treated. The controversy dragged *»n for live years. In 

* Annual HtgisUr, *903, p. 340, 
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April, tqo^, the Canadian government imposed ,1 surtax 
of one-third thr general tariff upon { ierman imports, and 
Lord Laimdowne ga\e warning that “should thr (in man 
Government persist in the attitude whit h they have talo n 
up in this matter, . . . a \*t\ wide and srri»ms Lam mn^t 
inevitably be raided imoh imr the tG» al relations of this 
country ami the German FmptrrT 1 he t ierman Govern 
merit preeipifately retreated, and nothing more wih heard 
of interference with imperial ret ipjoi i\\ , probably because 
German trade with Canada wa- of no great volume. lint 
had the Conservative polk \ of a British imperial untujns 
union reached maturity, a serious ivatr might have been 
raised between Great Britain and Germain, 1 
Such were the relations between Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many when on K April, 1004. laird Eaindownr ami M. Paul 
Cam bon, the Fremh ambassador in London, signed a 
series of conventions which not only guaranteed the nem 
trality of England and Frame in the Russo Japanese War* 
which had begun in February, but aG«> swept the slate 
dean of a multitude of differem es whidi had in the past 
often produced great tension bet ween London ami Paris, 
This entente umthite u dirts in a new period in diplomatic 
history which was to end disastrously in the Great War 
of 1914. That the British C lovernmrnt should ret on* ile 
itself with its enemy of centuries, w,n explained partly by 
a genuine desire to adjust it * dilfetem es with all the world, 
and no wiser step in the direction of a sound diploma* y 
had been taken in many years, But England also felt 
herself face to fat e with a greater problem the thallenge 
of a new Power, whose * ummm in! advatn r, t olonial aspira¬ 
tions* and naval ambitions seemed to take the whole world 
for its field of operations, and at certain points to threaten 
the safety of the British Empire. 


1 Thr r Urtwrrii iIk Iftiiott 4**4 I irttn*\n l w*s hr 

convemrntty tv ml in lUrkrr, M^lrm 0'rrm4*iY< j<j* i.|,h ty* *4 uj w 
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Unfortunately for the world the Anglo-German quarrel 
was not restricted to the wrangling* of Downing Street and 
Wilhelmstrasse—it was quickly taken up by the two peoples 
and by them transformed into a struggle for ascendency 
between two antagonistic civilizations Am! precisely be¬ 
cause Englishmen and Germans wen* closely related, be¬ 
cause they had, in fact, long regarded each other as cousins, 
their animosity was distinguished by that virulence, un¬ 
reasonableness, and resentment whit h usually accompanies 
a family quarrel 1 Given the nere^sin good will, diploma¬ 
tists can usually patch up tin* mo-4 threatening dispute, 
but if the peoples whose interest*. they represent seem to 
be spoiling for a light, their tad D well nigh Impress. 
Such was the condition of Anglo C human relations for 
many years, and the possibility of an understanding was 
not grasped until too late. 

For this melancholy Mate of album the prem «,f both 
countries is very largely to blame, For neurh twenty 
years publicists and journali*!- rmuerd in the pleasing 
business of dissecting Anglo ( ienn.m r< Litom- from vwry 
conceivable* point of \ icw . and the m» uv in* -pondble of 
them delighted to exaggerate diftrnmr, and minimize 
points of common interest, ( in both Fir-, fa* t , wen* gar¬ 

bled, motives imputed, uftn i.tl Oafemrnf * belittled, and a 
most outrageous la* k of jierq*r» ti\e jew .tied. 1 brie was 
not enough effort fo di-*o\er the other nation’*. point of 
view, and when on* e it i- a-umed that a * onttadi* ti*m of 
interests exists, an infinite deal of lahui i > tn pared to prove 
the contrary. In England it \*a- iirqurnfh < luigrd that 
the campaign in Germain doth ed bnphafi*m from *nin ial 
sources, for the fiKm;mkuit methods **t u -mg the press 
were well known, and the semi*an* ial * ham* ter *4 many 
newspapers was notorious. 1 hi % h< n\ r\ rt, could s* art elv 

1 **Thr rxiurmr »4 M»r kaobj. J..o w-h .* !<?*-,! * a?r* r cm !.. the ini t ’ »s |t f?iry 
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explain the voluminous output of pamphlet literature, in 
which German writers exrel. and which passed for the work 
of scholars and responsible thinkers, many of them pro¬ 
fessors in the great, universities or men high in the business 
and official world. The English opjvosition to Germany 
was voiced primarily in the Conservative journals of 
London and by a small group of military and naval en¬ 
thusiasts. Few Englishmen of standing indulged in abuse 
of things German, except indeed German policy; rather 
the tendency was to praise the extraordinary achievements 
of Germany since 1870. and to argue that the hostility 
manifested in certain quarters of both countries did not 
reflect the sentiments of either people. 

German writers never tired of quoting a famous article 
in the Saturday A'r.-iV'r, which treated an extraordinary 
impression at the time, and which was probably the most 
provocative diatribe in the annals of newspajter effrontery, 
After pointing out how the superior British navv could 
bottle up the German harbors and sweep German mer¬ 
chantmen from the seas, the organ of Tory t hauvinism 
argued that "were Germany destroyed to morrow there is 
not an Englishman in the world who would not he the 
richer." and proceeded to the conclusion expressed in the 
paraphrase Germania est tlelaula.' However intelligible 
such an outburst may have been in the light of what the 
German press had been saying, it must ever be a regret 
to those who sympathize with Great Britain in the present 
war that a great journal with an established reputation 
could descend to stub depths of ignorance and folly. For 
Germans would not and did not understand that this 
weekly journal represented but a smalt section of English 
opinion, that is, the military and upper class world of 
London. 

Certain London newspajrers, notably the Daily Mail, 

1 ii Srptmttwf, iKy?. 
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explain the voluminous output of pamphlet literature, in 
which German writers excel, and which passed for the work 
of scholars and responsible thinkers, many of them pro¬ 
fessors in the great universities or men high in the business 
and official world. The English opposition to Germany 
was voiced primarily in the Conservative journals of 
London and by a small group of military and naval en¬ 
thusiasts. Few Englishmen of standing indulged in abuse 
of things German, except indeed German policy; rather 
the tendency was to praise the extraordinary achievements 
of Germany since 1870, and to argue that the hostility 
manifested in certain quarters of both countries did not 
reflect the sentiments of either people. 

German writers never tired of quoting a famous article 
in the Saturday Rcviei c, which created an extraordinary 
impression at the time, and which was probably the most 
provocative diatribe in the annals of newspaper effrontery. 
After pointing out how the superior British navy could 
bottle up the German harbors and sweep German mer¬ 
chantmen from the seas, the organ of Tory chauvinism 
argued that “were Germany destroyed to-morrow there is 
not an Englishman in the world who would not be the 
richer,” and proceeded to the conclusion expressed in the 
paraphrase Germania est del end a . 1 However intelligible 
such an outburst may have been in the light of what the 
German press hud been saying, it must ever be a regret 
to those who sympathize with Great Britain in the present 
war that a great journal with an established reputation 
could descend to such depths of ignorance and folly. For 
Germans would not and did not understand that this 
weekly journal represented but a small section of English 
opinion, that is, the military and upper-class world of 
London. 

Certain London newspapers, notably the Daily Mail, 

1 tt September, ify?. 
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Unfortunately for the world, the Anglo-German quarrel 
was not restricted to the wranglings of Downing Street and 
Wilhelmstrasse—it was quickly taken up by the two peoples 
and by them transformed into a struggle for ascendency 
between two antagonistic civilizations. And precisely be¬ 
cause Englishmen and Germans were closely related, be¬ 
cause they had, in fact, long regarded each other as cousins, 
their animosity was distinguished by that virulence, un¬ 
reasonableness, and resentment which usually accompanies 
a family quarrel. 1 Given the necessary good will, diploma¬ 
tists can usually patch up the most threatening dispute, 
but if the peoples whose interests they represent seem to 
be spoiling for a fight, their task is well-nigh hopeless. 
Such was the condition of Anglo-German relations for 
many years, and the possibility of an understanding was 
not grasped until too late. 

For this melancholy state of affairs the press of both 
countries is very largely to blame. For nearly twenty 
years publicists and journalists engaged in the pleasing 
business of dissecting Anglo-German relations from every 
conceivable point of view, and the more irresponsible of 
them delighted to exaggerate differences and minimize 
points of common interest. On both sides faets were gar¬ 
bled, motives imputed, official statements belittled, and a 
most outrageous lack of perspective revealed. There was 
not enough effort to discover the other nation's point of 
view, and when once it is assumed that a t ontradiefiun of 
interests exists, an infinite deal of labor is required to prove 
the contrary. In England it was frequently charged that 
the campaign in Germany derived inspiration from official 
sources, for the Bismarckian methods of using the press 
were well known, and the semiofficial t harm ter of many 
newspapers was notorious. Tin's, however, could scarcely 

^ke existence of race kifi'>hi{) has »»nly added hiiirntei^ the trutl " (Sidney 
Whitman, “England and (Icrmany,*’ Htitprr \ \f ajcaxine, iSyK l 
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and to a lesser degree the Times and the Morning Post, 
were frankly pessimistic about Anglo-German relations, 
and often treated their readers to inflammatory articles. 
But the industrial centres, which are the heart of England 
and the source of her power, were conscious only of com¬ 
mercial rivalry, which they endeavored (o meet in good 
spirit by adopting German science and German methods. 1 
The men of Lancashire and Yorkshire were under no illu¬ 
sions as to the ruinous cost of even a victorious war. The 
Liberal press, with the Manchester Uiuirdian font* of the 
most influential newspapers in England) at its head, and 
the organs of financial circles, especially the Feononiisl , 
never ceased to plead for moderation and fairness. No 
one will deny that there was a strong current of opposition 
to all things German in twentieth century England, and 
that the needs and ambitions of Germany were often mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented; but there a No existed a 
powerful party which honestly strove to create a better 
atmosphere, and which unquestionably gained prestige 
with the passage of lime. 

The same temper cannot be predicated of modern Ger¬ 
many. The perusal of a considerable quantity of the 
German literature of international politics has utnvinced 
the present writer that the animus of Germany toward 
Great Britain was far more bitter ami deep rooted than the 
reciprocal feeling among English people, ami that the seed 
of the press polemics was sown in Germany. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate accurately to what 
extent the dislike for one nation penetrated the national 
life and consciousness of the other. But it may be very 
safely said that from t 80 to the outbreak of the Balkan 
wars the tone of public discussion in Germany, as regards 
relations with England, was consistently bitter; the occa¬ 
sional protests of clear-headed patriots against the folly 

* Charles Trevelyan, In Emgkmi ami Germany p. #1 
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of chauvinism were like voices crying in the wildernos/ 
Men there were who perceived that a permanently hostile 
England won 1<1 he the most serious obstacle to Germany Y. 
imperial ambitions the late* August Beheh Karl Lirb- 
knecht, and Eduard Bernstein. 2 * 4 But such critics were not 
heard* probably because they belonged to the Social 1 hints 
cratic party; tin* nation preferred the teaching of Hans 
Delhriick and the Prrussist hv Jahrhw far, Karl Lampreeht 
of the University of Leipzig, and Haul Rnhrhaeh. whose 
travels made him the best equipped of German publicists. 
These men were not exactly anti English, indeed, they were 
anxious for an understanding with England:'* but the terms 
of the* agreement they < onceived were to be dh Luted by 
Germany, and they mnd gently pre.u hrd tin* idea that 
England refused to m otmi/.r i iermany as an equal, 1 In 
the hands of leaser men, especially the writers of the Ham 
(German League, ju 4 mbit Em of English j>cdie %* degener¬ 
ated into malignant abuse and gross misrepresentation. As 
long ago a> i.SqN, Mr. Sidney Whitman, an Englishman 
with ardent (ieruian s\mpathie,, remarked upon “the 
intense political di Urn A ami di-dike for England in Ger¬ 
many/* whic h he ;im rihed t i» the- Anglophobe historical 
vrorks of German professors; and as for English jealousy 
of Germany* it “was relented and paid back in kind . . . 

1 "Thr wurlU |wmrr *»i KjnAuM »!*«-*-. n»*i **1 r* f ffir intoroi *4 c irrmanv In 
toy jHirfiosIiir, I »Ii* »»»t kn*»iv **n wUuf ^rutinE c.rmt.iuv mhj! 4 4rotr c|tr ilofoh 

Emjnrr f*> #u t»» j»in r**, . , . XWflmn! hr nmrr {*r«<fiuh!r than ,1 jrrmaitrnt 

&lUnm,r hriwrrjl tl?rf*rr«frO nr ,4 r .Ili'l Uir |*n\l!rn! mihJ.ity -*UIr, If 

tliC hrnt KUtttttitfre i**r thr Itrr *m4 |*r.n »• ftil 4c\rlMf>mrt&f *4 ihr ¥M*rM, 4»|t| hif 
effective thull all ihr ***-»}»"*, wot 13iK’s an*! ihmth w?t »*| ilir inu iiiM’i.** iKn«I*4l 
Martin, Iknia bi*md um$ Ind'tttd, i*jr>H, j»j», yt > 

* Cl Ifrrmtriif* /hr mtftu hr (kwht und d*n druiu hr Vdk t tuu> 

1 €*/> 1 MhtUi L in /Vr« jhj, ht t,ihfhm h*r> Man h, lyu 

4 Hr Rithrhiuh% * aff*it4 flir hra iirstKiil into CJrrtiunvS iirnh an*l »*- 
pirn t ion*: stlmlaUy, molrrafr, «mI wrtffru femt a IioCmUm! tmttl at vir**, thry 
are in atrtfein# omfraO tn ihr *hui#rf»m*> j«4rmn n at mu*i Orftmut ttsifor* //*> 
Bagdadbukn, *<»«*; Skutuhiund unin dm Wdindkrtn, *y«K. iyu; thr dminh* 

(kd&nkr in dn \Vdi t ujtj fKnitlkh tr«iiUati*ai* tinman It odd /Wn iff, *yt«m ihr 
Kru% und dk druiukr Ptdihk, iyM. 
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with a large amount of malignant envy added to the 
score.” 1 

Mr. Whitman further points out that the fall of Bismarck 
was welcomed in England because he was reputed anti- 
English, and William II was expected to be pliable, even 
obedient, to the wishes of his grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
German opinion in the 'nineties was, indeed, thoroughly 
suspicious of British policy. Lord Salisbury was repre¬ 
sented as desiring an Anglo-German alliance in order that 
Great Britain might have the assistance of a Continental 
army in her inevitable war with Russia, and Germans were 
fain to ask how such a campaign would profit themselves. 
But even if all the counts against England are returned in 
the court of civilization, the historian is entitled to say that 
Germany is responsible for the bitterness of feeling and the 
violence of language which long characterized the discus¬ 
sion of Anglo-German relations. The testimony of Ger¬ 
many's sanest publicist may be invoked against her. 

In his Deutschland unter den Weltvolkern Dr. Paul Rohr- 
bach has written: 

“It cannot be denied that if the utterances of the German press 
at the time of the Kruger telegram are considered, they were excel¬ 
lently calculated to convince an Englishman that England was 
regarded by us with a far more powerful and general aversion than 
was to be explained by the mere sympathy with that happy stroke 
by which the Boers resisted the plot against their independence. 
It must, furthermore, be admitted, from the highly explosive out¬ 
bursts of Anglophobia in the whole German press, without regard 
to party and feeling, that public opinion with us was hostile per se 
to England, and that it not only did not begrudge the Boers any¬ 
thing good, but also wished the English the worst of everything. 
To make this clear is quite important, for in judging the political 
relations of England and ourselves, much depends upon what peo¬ 
ple on the other side believed they had in general to expect from us. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of an impartial political observer 


1 “England and Germany,” Harper's Magazine , April, 1898, p. 779. 
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that the idea was nest first mooted in England that Germany pre¬ 
sents a danger to England, and must he struck down before it i s 
too late, hut that, on the contrary, Germany was thinking of attack¬ 
ing England at a favorable opportunity, and enriching herself at 
her expense. Accordingly, it is not particularly surprising that in 
English eyes the German Emperor, the German nation, and the 
German press were thrown together and taken for one, and even 
less does it appear wonderful that Germany’s economic expansion 
which was gradually becoming noticeable, and the very disagree¬ 
able and surprising experiences with German competition which, 
the English business world was beginning to encounter in all cor¬ 
ners and regions overseas, must very soon serve the purpose of pro¬ 
viding a basis for the plans ascribed to Germany.” 1 

Doctor Rohrbac h explains the attitude of his country¬ 
men as “an emotional reaction against the high-and- 
mighty condescending air with which Englishmen were 
formerly an upturned to treat us, socially, commercially 3 
and politically as poor relations.” But he is bitter against 
the irresponsibility and bad manners of the German press, 
which, he sa\s. "have wrought the greatest damage to 
Anglo German relations,” and when he advises the hack¬ 
writers of an unrestrained press not to advocate policies 
which they could nut carry out if intrusted with political 
power, he puts his linger on the most insidious of the many 
offenses for which modern journalism is responsible. 

At this point it is fitting to speak again of Treitschke, 
whose Drutsrhr (kschkhic im NcunzcJmlcn Jahrhundert is 
a “great fact” tRichard Meyer) and who “devoted all th.e 
resources of a mordant rhetoric, a pitiless invective, and a 
vitriolic ridicule to making Britain odious and contemptible 
in the eyes of the generation which heard him with entlru.- 
siasm in the class room, and read his book as a gospel. 2 
The late Professor t'ramh wrote of him: 

11*11, 31 33. A aitttiUr Bilsnimicm i» made liy Ur. Theodor Lorenz, Die Eng— 

Huh? IVnjr* isi U.n$fattd in dent%t her Belem hinn^ 1907, Heft 9 , PP* 7^ ^ 

* ViiciUn* *«t Mnnm fW, 1 *. Arnold). German Ambitions as They Affect Ertta^ 
and the United State *yo,p p xv. 
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“More than any other single character in German political life 
he is responsible for the anti-English sentiment which blazed out 
during the Boer War, which still reigns in German society and the 
German press, which in the Reichstag reveals itself in the frigid 
or ironic applause with which any references to ‘our amicable rela¬ 
tions with England’ are greeted. The foundations of that senti¬ 
ment, of course, lie deeper than the creative power of an individual 
intellect or will. They are . . . beyond the corn nil of any passing 
generation, rooting themselves in the dark forces which determine 
the destinies of peoples and of the universe itself. But Treitsehke, 
beyond any other German, stands forth as the interpreter of these 
forces.” 1 

It is significant that his famous dictum, “With Austria, 
with France, with Russia, we have already squared ac¬ 
counts; the last settlement-- with England seems likely 
to be the longest and the hardest,” " was quoted with equal 
approval by Pan-German agitators and British jingoes. 
It is not entirely true that he was unknown in England 
until his name was found in the writings of Professor (’rand) 
or General von Bernhanli. English publicists who read 
German discussions of international polities certainly found 
repeated quotations in castigation of their own country, 
and some of these were translated for English readers. 
His Deutsche Geschichte was one of the hooks recommended 
by the Oxford faculty of modern history for a study of the 
nineteenth century. But there was no wide-spread" knowl¬ 
edge of his teaching, no appreciation of the place he occu¬ 
pied in German life; which is the more remarkable because 
rabidly anti-German organs like the Daily .1 fail and the 
National Review were always searching for fresh proofs 
of German designs upon English liberties, and surely no 
one ever pursued England with such relentless and hitter 
hatred as this apostle of Neo-Germanism and Realfwlitik. 
Treitsehke did not write directly upon English history, 

1 Germany and England, p. 70 . (Ki«linh clitmn.) 

'Deutsche Klimjtje, Xcur Paige, p. 
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but he frequently diverted from the topic in hand to dis¬ 
cuss certain problems of the island state. Thus in the 
Deutsche Geschkhtc the main events of English history’ up 
to 1848 are discussed at length, and British foreign policy 
is the subject of several essays, printed in Deutsche Kampfe. 
He can be credited with entire sincerity, for he sought to 
abide by the canons of historical writing; much of what 
he says is true; he expressed himself with no little eloquence 
and. according to all reports, he aroused in his hearers or 
readers the same passionate desires which he himself felt 
so deeply. His great, purpose was to construct an indict¬ 
ment of (ireat Britain which should make Germans regard 
her as the inevitable enemy that must be crushed before 
Prussia could accomplish her divine mission of leading the 
work! into the way of truth and righteousness of life. In 
his glowing pages, stored with facts and replete with bit¬ 
ter invective, three sins of England are constantly held 
up to the withering scorn of honest and idealistic Ger¬ 
many. 1 

First, “England is at the present day the unblushing 
representative of barbarism in international law. It is 
England who is to blame if naval warfare, to the shame 
of humanity, still bears the character of privileged rob¬ 
bery.” 2 Again and again he returns to this congenial 
theme, that the right of a belligerent to capture enemy 
ships on the high seas is “an organized form of piracy”; 
that “it is the common task of all nations to establish on 
the sea that balance of power which had long existed on 
land, that healthy equilibrium which should make it im¬ 
possible for any state to do just as it pleased and to secure 
for all alike the protection of a humane system of inter¬ 
national law." It was therefore Germany’s mission to 

1 The tmiikifcmn uml In the following quotiil wm* are borrowed from H. W. C. 
Davi^ The i*dUkd Thautht of Utimuk mn TmtuMe, 1914, which is the most 
•ymjntthefk, yet critical, study of Trritiu'hke in English. 

1 Dmiuku H, $1. 464. Quoted hereafter m D. K, 
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“mitigate that oppressive alien despotism’ 1 which tb 
British fleet exercised in all the waters of the world. 1 

Second, Treitschke is very scornful of English com 
mercialism, which he regards as the ordinary motive o 
British policy. Cobden’s “doctrine of a universal fre« 
exchange of commodities was based on the tacit assump 
tion that England was to control the wholesale industries 
of the whole world, and that only the primary industries 
and a few others, which would be difficult to transplant 
should be left to the other nations. Just as Canning and 
Palmerston had relied on the phrase * constitutional, 1 sc 
Cobden relied on the phrase 1 free trade 1 as a profitable, 
article of export, which should make the tour of the globe, 
and enlist all the nations in the interest of British trade 
supremacy.” 2 “Such a gospel of mammon-worship threat¬ 
ened to mutilate the human race 11 ; hut it has been the 
constant inspiration of the British foreign office. Thus 
Canning, “in the midst of peace* ordered the marauding 
expedition against Copenhagen because* the interests of 
English trade demanded this act of violence."* For the 
same reason did he break with the Holy Alliance at the 
Congress of Verona, when it was proposed to intervene 
in Spain against the revolutionists and help the* King to 
recover his revolted American colonies: “If England were 
the first to express formally that recognition of the* inde¬ 
pendence of South America which was. in fact, already 
partly ratified, the British flag would win the* lead in the 
newly opened market, and might possibly seam* in the 
West another greater Portugal and the commercial and 
political exploitation of a vast territory." In 1877, when 
the Russians were nearing Constantinople. Treitschke re¬ 
marked that “Great Britain desires at any price to pre¬ 
serve the existence of the Ottoman Empire, because the 


1 Deutsche Geschkhte, V, p. 63. Qu«i*?d hrrrjrftrr m l), G, 
3 D, G „ V, p. 477. */j>. O.llLp jm. 
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ridiculous commercial policy of the Turks has opened 
vast hunting-ground to the Knglish trader”;* “the eccT” 
nomie helplessness of the slumhcring Balkan peoples,” h.~ 
said in another place. ‘‘otTered such a convenient market 
to the British merchant.” 5 With regard to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws he wrote: 

“A commercial spirit pervaded the whole life of the nation 
That last indispensable bulwark against the brutalization of sociefv- 
■" the duel went out of fashion; the riding. whip supplanted 
sword ami the pistol, and this triumph of vulgarity was celebrated 

as a triumph of enlightenment. . , . The gulf between German and 

British manners widened more and more. Kueh traces as remained 
of the Puritans »f Shakespeare's merry England were completely 
submerged in the prose of inmmercial life. Therefore the atti¬ 
tude adopted by the is!,mil kingdom toward the other states of tine 
world was more than ever determined by the calculations of a 
commercial polity." 1 

Third, Trcifschko never tired of parading, in order to 
criticise it, the habit of interfering in Continental politics 

what he called " Palmerston's old policy of secretly dis¬ 
turbing the peace of the world." « This interference was 
now in the name of liberalism, now to the tune of nation¬ 
ality; hut its real object was to perpetuate “that condi¬ 
tion of veiled dissension which England needed for tier 
plans.” "Like Canning. Palmerston wished to preserve 
the peace of the world, in order not to injure British trade; 
but. like his master, he desired with equal intensity that 
the Continent should always be threatened with a simmer¬ 
ing danger of war. in order that England might have a. 
free hand for extending her colonial Empire, and for secnr— 
mg the markets of the whole world.” Another notion, 
also animated the "paltry statesmanship” of “a policy 
which, like that of Melternic h, merely strives to preserve 


* ik k , n , I *, ff/t, 

* lh G , V* $t 4m 


» i), <;. t m f p. 265. 
* D, G\, V, p. 63. 
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existing conditions because they exist, lives from hand to 
mouth. ... In their blissful seclusion, the inhabitants 
of this rich island have preserved an antiquated notion of 
a European balance of power, and they torment their 
brains with horrid visions which, since the revolutions in 
Italv and Germany, have lost any justification.” 1 But 
it is" all cant, sheer hypocrisy. England will not recognize 
the right of other nations to become as rich, as strong, as 
famous, as herself, and therefore she does not scruple to 
restrain their development by every means and at every 
turn. “ Overrich and oversatiated, vulnerable at a hun¬ 
dred points of their widely scattered dominions, the Brit¬ 
ish feel that they have nothing more in the world to wish 
for, and that to the young and developing forces of the 
century they need still only oppose the mighty weapon 
of a vanquished age.” 2 

Thus, in the name of impartial history, Treitschke drew 
a picture of England as a great robber state which clamored 
vainly for peace, although it had waged more wars than 
any nation in Europe. “England! the successful burglar, 
who, an immense fortune amassed, has retired from busi¬ 
ness, and, having broken every law, human and divine, 
violated every instinct of honor and fidelity on every sea 
and every condiment, desires now the protection of the 
police!” 3 Such unctiousness would have been less dis¬ 
tasteful to Treitschke had he not cherished the conviction 
that modem England was a colossus with feet of clay, a 
nation decadent in every fibre and utterly unable to ac¬ 
complish the mission she proclaimed with intolerable 
egotism. Professor Cramb, in his Germany and England, 
has explained Treitschke’s feelings in these words: 

u Britain’s world-predominance outrages him as a man almost 
as much as it outrages him as a German. It outrages him as a 

1 D. K. t II, p. 464. *D. K., II, p. 362. 

* Cramb, Germany and England , p. 44. 
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man because of its immorality, its arrogance, and its pretentious 
security. It outrages him as a German because he attributes 
England’s success in the war for the world to Germany’s preoccu¬ 
pation with higher and more spiritual ends. But for her absorp- 
tion in those ends and the civil strife in which that absorption re¬ 
sulted,' Germany might, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have made the Danube a German river and established a German 
predominance from the Bosphorus to the Indus. . . . 

“His strongest motive is the conviction, which becomes more 
intense as the years advance, that Britain’s world-predominance 
is out of all proportion to Britain’s real strength and to her worth, 
or value, whether that worth be considered in the political, the 
social, the intellectual, or the moral sphere. It is the detestation 
of a sham. ‘In this universe of ours the thing that is wholly a 
sham—wholly rotten—may endure for a time, but cannot endure 
forever/ This is the protest of the stern apostle of reality. He 
frequently rings the changes on the nation of shopkeepers, point¬ 
ing with aptness and justness to the general meanness and gradu¬ 
ally increasing sordidness of English political life. That which 
Treitschke hates in England is what Napoleon hated in England 
—a pretentiousness, an overweening, middle-class self-satisfaction, 
which is not really patriotism, nor the high and serious passion of 
Germany in 1813 and 1870, but an insular, narrow conceit, in fact, 
the emotion enshrined in that most vulgar of all national hymns, 
‘Rule Britannia!’ . . . 

“For Treitschke it is not genuine, it is not valor, it is not even 
great policy, as in the case of Venice, which has built up the British 
Empire; but the hazard of her geographical situation, the supine¬ 
ness of other nations, the measureless duplicity of her ministers, 
and the natural and innate hypocrisy of the nation as a whole. 
These have let this monstrous Empire grow—a colossus with feet 
of clay. Along with this he has the conviction that such a power 
can be overthrown. And with what a stern joy and self-congratu¬ 
lation would not the nations acclaim the destruction of the island 
state! ‘ Old England! ’—old, indeed, and corrupt, rotten throughi 

and through!” 1 

If the reader doubts that the conception of England as 
a colossus with feet of clay was widely cherished in Ger¬ 
many, let him read Alexander Tilled Aus Englands Flegel- 


!Pp. 92-94. 
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jahren (“England’s Hcd>bledehoyhood’b. published in 1901 
by a sometime teacher in Glasgow I Diversity who was 
compelled to give up his post during the Boer War. Every 
aspect of English life or English policy K held up to scath¬ 
ing criticism, and the United Kingdom is pictured as almost 
on the verge of dissolution. Or then* is Mariano Hrrg- 
gelet’s England's IEm£ Points and GVrw«/«v\* Position in 
Europe , published in both countries in ?ot,?. The author 
states that “in the whole of England there are about 
150,000 really capable men. according to German ideas/* 1 
and summarizes the British phihonphy of life in these 
words: 

u Dream, live in a pleasant mi a i*f um»\di*v, f ike refuge in dr 
lightful meditation alum? m<mr> an*! g.o?n », A * g l,iU\ hw vu*Il, 
do a little work, jpend a gtuiOT <4 an* k*mj daily in abu *4 the 
scandalous behavior of ? hr mhrr ode r* y !cn |uy \*mj i.iws, 
be content, believe firmly in the u,a uud v,;prt;m;*y »4 ?h» Ht ubh 
race, and, for the hake of app» .nam » , -sIau . EG j 4ra\.ua and be 
pleasant to every one/'" 

The complaint that Britain n fu rd to ret ogni/e ( \vr- 
many as her equal found < omtant r\piv -h »m EngiGh 
men knew nothing of Germanwhom they huiked upon 
as “an inferior race, living on all kind < of impie able things, 
and satisfied with an r« om uni* and pnlitiiui v\i dent e 
which is semislavery/' 1 Hum. the Saiurdav AV; iru* 
printed four mUmm* about "dim. dm-n, zustv, smelling, 
unromantii: Germany /’ 1 And Mr Mdftr\ Whitman la 
merited that “somehow or other the (human rat e has 
never sureeeded in getting itself m« ejged to the English 
as on a parity/* do a people wtio *om eivrd their GuE 
bring mission in large ami vignrou, trnno w h * I ]t H I ki-ii uj«i[j 

*!►. .7. ' I' 1 • 

1 Sthurklrr, IfV tiftm ejs t h*? j^uU'-h « . *»;»«*» - y , j, ftJ 

* 14 Auj?u*a, isy* 
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themselves as “the salt of the earth/' this contemptuous 
attitude of the island race was exasperating in the extreme! 
not less so because in the field of social legislation and sci¬ 
entific achievement the latter openly copied the methods 
of Germany! “We want nothing better than to love the 
English, but they will not let us/’ Bismarck had once re¬ 
marked. Similarly, in the twentieth century many Ger¬ 
mans frankly ventilated the opinion that war with England 
was hound to come, because in no other way could Ger¬ 
many secure adequate recognition as the equal of the older 
European states, who were being organized by England 
in a coalition to keep Germany in swaddling-clothes . 1 

The German view of England has been admirably 
stated by Mr. Bernard Shaw in The .Man of Destiny. 
When that play was published, in iHqH, France was the 
principal opponent of British policy, and the dramatist 
used Napoleon for the expression of his caricature. In 
point of fact, the words put into the Corsican's mouth 
reflected with substantial truth the opinions of the his¬ 
torical Emperor, who, it may be noted, has become almost 
a hero to Pun-German writers, because he endeavored to 
destroy the world Empire of Great Britain. In this speech 
we have the best possible expose of English hypocrisy, 
about which Germans have written so much. 

u No Englishman is too low to have scruples; no Englishman is 
high enough to be free from their tyranny. But every English¬ 
man is horn with a certain mirai ulous power that makes him master 
of the world. When he wants a thing he never tells himself that 
he wants it. He waits patiently until there comes into his mind, 
no one knows how, a Burning conviction that it is his moral and 
religious duty to umquer those who have got the thing he wants, 

*'*Wc owe the North German CunfrdrMlitm to the tretwmi Austria, 

aiul Frusta, We owe the Grtttutu hmpiri* to the jeafmoy of l*runtr, We shall 
Have tM thank the 4«»lBm lirtwrrtt Orr.u ilrintin and the <German F.miure fur the 
new Greater Germany/’ t Ku«Mt Martin, A tin re U iMr/m uml 
tW. P $$ I 
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Then he becomes irresistible. Like the aristocrat, he does what 
pleases him and grabs what he covets; like the shopkeeper, he pur¬ 
sues his purpose with the industry and steadfastness that come 
from strong religious conviction and deep sense of moral responsi¬ 
bility. He is never at a loss for an effective moral attitude. As 
the champion of freedom and national independence, he conquers 
and annexes half the world, and calls it Colonization. When he 
wants a new market for his adulterated Manchester goods he sends 
a missionary to teach the natives the Gospel of Peace. The natives 
kill the missionary: he dies to arms in defense of Christianity; 
fights for it; conquers for it; and takes the market as a reward 
from heaven. In defense of his island shores he puts a chaplain 
on board his ship; nails a flag with a cross on it to his topgallant 
mast; and sails to the end of the earth, sinking, burning and de¬ 
stroying all who dispute the empire of the seas nith him. He 
boasts that a slave is free from the moment his foot touches British 
soil: and he sells the children of his poor at six years of age to work 
under the lash in his factories for sixteen hours a day. Hr makes 
two revolutions, anti then declares war on mir one in flu* name of 
law and order. There is nothing so bad or so good that you will 
not find Englishmen doing it; but you will never find an English¬ 
man in the wrong. He does everything on prinnple. He fights 
you on patriotic principles; he robs you tm bo nnets prim iples; 
he enslaves you on imperial prim iples; he bullies you on manly 
principles; he supports his king on loyal prim iples and tuts off 
his king’s head on republican principles. His w at < hw **rd is Duty; 
and he never forgets that the nation whi< h lets its duty get on the 
opposite side to its interest is lost.” 1 

And, as the Round Table admitted, "‘there is much truth 
in the general charge that the national characteristic of 
the Briton is not only to ignore the other man's point of 
view but to believe that indefeasible rigid lies behind his 
own.” 2 

Englishmen, if they gave any heed to the problem of 
Anglo-German relations, formed their opinions in three 
main directions. Those few who possessed any knowledge 
of German history ascribed to the government of William 

1 Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, II, pp, 300 jot. 

* “Britain, France, and fJrrmany.** nm*mt*cr, tyu, p, 41* 
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II the same brutal, unscrupulous, and aggressive aims that 
characterized the policy of Bismarck from 1862 to 187x- 
wherefore they concluded that imperial Germany was try -1 
ing to shuttle the cards of diplomacy in such fashion that 
Great Britain would be left isolated, upon which consum¬ 
mation the Kaiser would promptly declare war. Others 
drew the same inference from the rapid construction of a, 
German navy; when it was large enough, or when the Brit¬ 
ish fleet had been lured away from British waters, it would 
sally forth to challenge the mistress of the seas. Still 
others harked back to the outbursts of Anglophobia irx 
Germany during the Boer War and afterward; not being 
aware that England had given offense to Germany, they 
argued that Germany must be envious of England’s wealth, 
and England's colonies. 'The Emperor, his government 
his people were thus credited with the plan of attacking 
England and destroying her Empire, and that, too, without 
warning or provocation. To quote Professor Cramb: 

‘'There beyond the North Sea is the stern watcher, unsleeping, 
unresting, bound to her own fate, pursuing her own distant goal 
undeviatingly. unfalteringly, weighing every action of England, 
waiting for every sign of England’s weakness." 1 

Conscious of their own desire for peace, many Britons 
believed that Germany desired war, and interpreted the 
policy of her government since the accession of William XX 
as a Machiavellian plot to usher in the struggle when the 
circumstances seemed favorable to German success. Four 
times between the opening of the twentieth century and 
July, 1914, Europe was faced with the possibility of war. 
Each crisis was precipitated by Germany or her ally, 
Austria-Hungary; by Germany in 1905 and 1911 in Mo¬ 
rocco; in 1908 and 1912 by the Dual Monarchy in the 
Near East. In each case peace was preserved by British 

1 tkrmany and England, p, 130. 
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diplomacy, so at least Englishmen believed; except after 
the Balkan settlement of 1913 Germany vented her in¬ 
dignation in press campaigns against England and by add¬ 
ing to her navy. Englishmen may have been wrong, they 
may have misjudged the intentions and ambitions of Ger¬ 
many; but they were at least sincere. 1 They looked upon 
Germany not as a rival but as a probable enemy, and they 
allowed their government to take all precautions against 
the arbitrament of war, even though such precautions in¬ 
volved a reversal of many sacred traditions of British policy; 
even though the new policy, by irritating Germany, actu¬ 
ally brought nearer the danger it was intended to forestall. 
And the undoubted fact that Germany resented the policy 
of England only persuaded Englishmen the more that Ger¬ 
many's own policy was directed primarily against them¬ 
selves. The British attitude was admirably stated by the 
Round Table in the following question: 

“If a nation constantly proclaims that it is the strongest and 
greatest people on earth, that its destiny is to dominate the world, 
that it will do so by the use of the mightiest armaments the world 
has ever seen, and that it will use them instantly and mercilessly 
against those who thwart its will, what wonder that its neighbors 
take it at its word, and insure one another's prosperity and safety 
by ententes and understandings?" 2 


The interests of Britain and Germany were not irrecon¬ 
cilable. But the essential preliminary to an understand¬ 
ing was proof positive that the aims of Germany did not 


1 Among anti-German publications in England may be noted: Emil Reich 

19 ° 7; Rowland Thirlmere, The Clash of Empires, *007; 
W. N. Willis, What Germany Wants , 1912; Charles Sarolca, The Anglo-German 
rroblem, 1912. The Spectator for years maintained the thesis that the danger to 
ngland lay in the incalculable ambitions of the bureaucracy which completely 
controlled, the policy of Germany; it freely admitted the right of Germany to 
build as large a fleet as it could pay for, also the justice of the German desire for 

Sr all ^ ^ ^ be „d 

2 “Britain, France, and Germany,” December, 1911, p. 51. 
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threaten the interests of the British Empire, or that it 
was not her policy to squeeze and cajole weaker nations 
at the risk of plunging the world into war. Not until the 
Balkan crisis of iqi2 ijp however, did the imperial gov¬ 
ernment or the German press make a serious effort to 
disabuse Englishmen of their suspicions, to translate info 
action their oft'professed desire for an accnmmcKlation with 
Great Britain. If during the ten or fifteen years preceding 
the rapprochement of 1913 German policy was sincerely 
pacific, then its directors committed an irreparable error 
in not taking note of English susceptibilities; cm the other 
hand, if its intentions were equivocal, as English opinion 
was not unjustified in believing, the reserve of Sir Edward 
Grey and the watchfulness of the London press 1 were 
measures of elementary prudence. 

A fitting conclusion to this chapter may be found 111 
two quotations. From the Round Table : 


“ Ignorance sprits suspicion, and the British and I hr Germans, 
being extraordinarily ill informed about one another's affairs ami 
being fed largely on reports of the extravagances of extremists, 
came to believe that their rivals were imredibly efluicfif and far- 
sighted, were malignant!y hostile, and by some mira< le were so free 
from internal difficulties that they were able to pursue their bane 
ful designs with relentless labor night and day,” 1 

In large measure each nation did make identical accusa¬ 
tions against the of herd Not until too late did either rec¬ 
ognize any justice in the position of the other, or perceive 

OVrCiiii Unideh fir»-s|»4firf’i and wriirfi uudr a for »4 * idlr* lint# ferni 
(trrman #**''* {Mmehhf **, am! h»**?1k*4 iommirtAhh* r*|»rrvo«itr) nf timidity 

to Kmd.md it nd I hr Kmfnfr Stu h niiihor^O < an watt rly hr r*eUittrd m the 

CXtmvajCm* ri ui r*lfrmnt\ bit f!fr%‘ rrj*rr*vrnlrd «tll dudr'iof tf ifipy fcrfr 

not thro the t trtmnn ( ♦ovrrmttriif irniit hr hr Id fr^wumshlr |«tf drill* 

eratrly <’fi« **r fr'jf ommy?, »» the fmltm ,d nouU'tM drfti#mdrd. a d4t>#rfm)* 

and rxruablr hahit Kxiimelrt *4 ihrtwr Umcolm tt^y !*r h*yml m J jKlttm 

Itarkrr, MMrm (IrtmAny, nod \ U M<u larrn, A n ttt hrtttwtty 

3 "tiriudn, Fnouc .utd Ormisttsv," llnntihrr, ojn, f* v* 

*CY. Sigma, M ’lhr Tn tjhirtffcl," < rttfrmfwtmy Un» ru, Jwiir. 
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that concessions on both sides might open the wide world 
to the energies of both peoples. Asking “what were the 
roots of the jealousy that gave such fruits ?” Mr. G. H. 
Perris says, in Germany and the German Emperor: 

“Fear, of course. Fear, on the part of England, of an unprece¬ 
dented competition, both in commerce and armaments. On the 
part of Germany, fear of a kindred race, an old friend turned enemy, 
one not content with possessing a quarter of the land surface of the 
globe, but claiming also to be £ mistress of the seas 7 and holding 
the pow T er at any moment to sweep away every German ship and 
to seize every German colony. The fear of an old state, its nerves 
shaken by the strain of a petty expedition grown into a first-class 
war; the fear of a young state, instably constituted, politically ill- 
equipped, trying its new strength in an unwonted field. A pitiful 
spectacle history will call it . 77 ' 1 • 


X P. 423 ' 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ADMIRALTY OF THE ATLANTIC 

lx flu* preceding chapter we have seen how. within a 
period of fifteen yearn, tin* British (lovernmeni exchanged 
its traditional friendliness with tin* Powers of the Triple 
Alliance for an unexpected intimacy with tin* French Re¬ 
public. which was a member of tin* Dual Alliance, The 
growth of bitter feelings between file peoples of Germany 
and England was aKo described at some* length. But the 
primary and mo>t lasting cause of Anglo* German rivalry 
was not referred to at all; the rise of a German navy* 
which, in the* eyes of Englishmen, was intended to filch 
from them flu* supremacy of tin* seas and thereby endanger 
the safety of the* Dinted Kingdom and the* British Empire. 
In the treatment of that question it will he convenient to 
set forth chronologic ally the bald fads concerning the 
navies of Germany and Great Britain up to the outbreak 
of war; after which tin* merits of the controversy can be 
more easily disc ussed, and the responsibility for the burden 
of naval expenditure properly attributed, 

The German navy has beam created in the reign of 
William II. In iHH-K. when he* ascended the throne, it 
consisted of ** floating forts plat cal at the* estuaries of the 
rivers on which stood the* rising commercial centres," 1 
together with an excellent torpedo-fleet; it was adminis¬ 
tered hy military men who considered it of secondary im¬ 
portance to the army, a view inculcated and sustained by 
the full force of Bismarck's personality. But by this time 


* A*tmtr>ttly *»/ !ht Altunin, p. t §. 
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“the national mercantile marine had risen to the third 
place among the trading Powers, and the Emperor clearly 
saw the futility of endeavoring to defend it by coast-de¬ 
fense gunboats and torpedo-craft.” 1 He therefore created 
an imperial navy office ( Reichsmarineamt ) in charge of 
Admiral Hollman, who induced the Reichstag to provide 
for five battleships and three small cruisers. 

The next stage was a campaign to educate public opinion 
in naval affairs. Not much success was achieved until 
the formation of the Navy League ( Deutscher Flottenverein) 
in April, 1898, an organization of which the Krupps have 
been the chief financial supporters. But the decisive step 
was the appointment, in 1897, of Admiral Tirpitz as secre¬ 
tary of state for the navy. An efficient officer, risen from 
the ranks, who believed with the Emperor that “Neptune 
with the trident is a symbol that we have new tasks to per¬ 
form . . . and that trident must be in our hands,” 2 he 
has been the chief craftsman of the German fleet and “ the 
most dangerous international mischief-maker of our time.” 3 
Chancellors and ministers have come and gone, but Grand 
Admiral von Tirpitz, as he now is, has survived them all, 
for the fleet has been the Emperor’s hobby and Tirpitz 
an extraordinarily efficient minister. 

The German navy in 1898 consisted of 9 battleships 
(excluding coast-defense vessels), 3 large cruisers, 28 small 
cruisers, and 113 torpedo-boats; there were building 3 
battleships, 7 cruisers; the personnel comprised about 25,- 
000 men. 4 Concentrated in the Baltic, this fleet was of 
little concern to the mighty British navy of 54 battle¬ 
ships, 14 coast-defense ships, 104 cruisers, and several hun¬ 
dred torpedo-vessels. Immediately upon taking office Ad¬ 
miral Tirpitz dedded to inaugurate a policy which has 

1 * Cologne speech, 4 April, 1897. 

3 Collier, Germany and the Germans, p. 529. 

4 Parliamentary papers, 1912, cd. 6513. Admiralty Memorandum , sec. 2. 
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been consistently pursued ever since. Its four elements 
were; 

fi) The creation of a high-seas fleet (Ilochsceflotie). 

(2) The establishment by law of a fleet of fixed size and 
character. 

(a) The replacement of old ships after a definite interval. 

(4) Argument with and persuasion of the Reichstag, in 
place of Admiral I {oilman's policy of coercion, and the 
moulding of public opinion through an elaborate campaign 
waged in the press and by the Navy League. 

The first fruits of the* new course were gat he ret I in the 
Navy Law of 1898, which revealed ambitions far exceeding 
the modest demands that Admiral f tollman had failed to 
carry through the Reichstag. The law provided for 19 
battleships. 8 coast-defense vessels. 12 large cruisers, and 
30 small cruisers. Battleships were to lie replaced in 
twenty dive years. large cruisers in twenty, and small 
cruisers in fifteen. Although the entire programme was 
to be completed within six years, it “bore no reasonable 
relation," says an English writer, “to Germany's growing 
trade and overseas interests/’ s But greater things were 
at hand. 

The Boer War began on 11 October, 1809. A week later 
the Emperor, in an impassioned speech, declared; 

** We are in bitter need of a st rang ( iermiin navy. If the increases 
demanded during the first years of my reign had not been continu¬ 
ously refused in spite of my warnings and continued entreaties, 
how differently should we now be able to further our flourishing 
commerce and our interests oversea! 4 * 

Though the Emperor declined to take any measures against 
England during tin* course of the war, the German people 

understood his meaning: it was impossible to interfere as 

long as the British navy controlled the seas. Public* opin- 


1 Hunt 8ftd Canitr, (kemm «SVa /Vurr, j? s tH. 
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ion was further stimulated by the seizure of several German 
steamers in South African waters. The Navy League in¬ 
creased its membership to 200,000, and Admiral von der 
Goltz issued a statement to the effect that <4 we an* almost 
defenseless against England at sea." The press fell in 
line, with what deplorable results upon the future of Anglo- 
German relations has been noticed in the last chapter. 

So in 1900, in spite of Admiral TirpiU's declaration the 
year before that there was no intention of altering the 
programme of 189S, a new law was passed, by which in 
1920 the German fleet was to consist of 38 battleships. 14 
large cruisers, and 38 light cruisers, with the m*rr»ary 
torpedo and auxiliary craft. Two battle squadrons and a 
flag-ship, 17 battleships in all, wen* to la* kept permanently 
in commission, and the age of replacement for battleships 
was fixed at twenty-live years. 

What gave exceptional interest to fliN programme, which 
definitely announced Germany's intention to bee emu* a 
mighty naval Power, was tin* memorandum annexed to 
the law. 1 The important passage* reud> follow < 

“To protect Germany’* sea trade and * oluuh in the existing 
circumstances, there is only erne means: (in many must luxe a 
battle fleet so strong that even for the ad\ maty with fhr giratrnt 
sea power a war against it would invoK v wn h dangers ,r- m im¬ 
peril his own position in the world, 

“For this purpose it is not absolutely tin ev.uiy that the c o iinan 
battle fleet should he as strong a* that of the greatest naval Power, 
because a great naval Power will not, as a rule, be in a position to 
concentrate all its striking iun rs against us, Hut t wu it it should 
succeed in meeting us vufh umsiderable suj.rnunfy *.f strength, 
the defeat of a strong German fleet would 0* Mibstauiully weaken 
the enemy that, in spite of a vh mry he might haw obtained, his 
own position in the world would no hmgn be Pruned by 4 ti ade¬ 
quate fleet.” 

1 The text of all the Urnmin navy I,i»\ m Pughdi. :*>. m \pi*iAn f %d 

Hurd and Cuhtlr, Grrman Sat cr, 
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And in an exposition of naval strategy published at the 

same time by Admiral von tier Goltz* a former chief of 

the admiralty stall, occur these words; 

M Lti us < onsidrr the ease of .1 war against England. In spile of 
what many people think, there is nothing improbable in mu h a 
war, owing to the animosity winch exists in our country toward 
England and, on the other side, to the sentiments of the British 
nation toward all < 'onf mental Puwrrs. and in particular against 
Germany. . . . Our t ham rs of success in a war against England 
grow more favorable day by day. 

14 The maritime supremacy of Great Britain, now [iqooJ over¬ 
whelming. will certainly remain c onsiderable in the hit me; but she 
is compelled to mm! ler her forces all over the world. In the event 
of war in home waters, the greater part of her foreign squadrons 
would, no doubt, be ret ailed, but that would be a matter of tinn*, 
and then all stations overseas could not be abandoned. On the 
other hand, the German fleet. though murh smaller, could remain 
concentrated in European wafers. 

41 With thr tiM reuses about to be made, if will be in u jHisition 
to measure its strength with the ordinary British naval forces in 
home waters; but it should not lie forgotten that the question of 
numbers is far less impoitanf at sea than on land. Numerical in¬ 
feriority can be < umprnsatrd for by efficient y. by excellent e of 
material, by the capacity and disc ipline of tin* men. Gartfti! prep¬ 
aration permit ting rapid mobilization tan insure a momentary 
superiority . 0 s 

In this language there is nothing threatening, but much 
that is illuminating, Whatever Germany might intend 
to do, she was clearly of the opinion that her fleet would 
at least be a got id matt It for tin* British, which appeared 
to be incapable of defending: British interests. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to examine the condition of the British navy 
at the opening; of the twentieth century. 

The British fleet in h> modern form dates from the Naval 
Defense Act of 18K0, which provided for the construction 
of 70 memoLwar* including to battleships, within seven 


1 puutrd ii* lltifd mnl GaUlr, (trrmtm ,SVa Ptm ft, pp. tit t-u* 
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years, at a cost of £21,500,000. The avowed object of 
the measure was to create an “establishment on such a 
scale that it should be at least ecjual to the naxal strength 
of any two other nations.” 1 Under this two-Power 
standard 30 more ships of the line were laid down before 
the end of the century, thanks to which the Boer War had 
been conducted without interference by any Continental 
Power. By 1904 10 others were built or building, making 
a total of 50 battleships not more than fifteen years old. 
It might seem that only jingoism or jealousy could, under 
such circumstances, regard the new (>erma» navy as a 
danger to the overwhelming British fleet. 

As a matter of fact, the royal navy was in a very parlous 
condition. Except for the desultory operations of the 
Crimean War and the bombardment of Alexandria in 
1882, it had lived on its reputation since the Napoleonic 
struggle that ended in 1815. How lax distipline had be¬ 
come, how inefficient the gunners were, how far a general 
slackness had permeated the whole naval administration, 
was known only to the inner circles of the admiralty ami 
a few officers afloat. Moreover, innumerable ships were 
kept in commission which had long outlived their useful¬ 
ness, while more modern vessels were rendered useless 
from the shortage of crews; eighteen types of ships actu¬ 
ally figured in the navy list, and many of them were divided 
into classes, so that homogeneity, an essential attribute of 
an efficient battle fleet, was notoriously lacking, But this 
was not all. The two-Power standard had been devised 
against the Powers of the Dual Alliance, Fram e and Russia, 
and the strategic distribution of the British squadrons was 
determined by the possibility of war with those countries, 
The most powerful ships were stationed in the Mediter¬ 
ranean; the Atlantic fleet was as imjeortunt a. that sta- 


1 1-wd George Hamilton, first lord *»f I hr admiralty. Hum***- *4 i ? starch* 

{s Hansard cccxxxui, c, 1171.) 
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Honed in the Channel. Strong squadrons were maintained 
in the Far Fast to watch the designs of Russia, and others 
in American waters for no particular reason except habit. 
In the North Sea there were only antiquated or obsolescent 
ships, which were used chiefly for training purposes. Also 
it was deemed necessary for political motives to show the 
White Ensign 1 in all parts of the' world, so that cruisers 
and gunboats had to be kept in service wherever British 
interests had assumed any importance, In other words, 
circumstances, tradition, and necessity had combined to 
leave home waters, in particular the North Sea, practically 
defenseless, 

Yet it was from across the North Sea that a direct chal¬ 
lenge seemed to have* been flung at the heart of the British 
Empire. To rouse public sentiment in favor of a large 
fleet, the German press ami the Navy League had openly 
spoken of England as the eventual enemy; the language 
of the two memoranda quoted above seemed to convey a 
dear warning; the diplomatic situation did not indicate 
any slackening of the tension between the two countries. 
But this was not all. The Russo-Japanese War relieved 
Germany from any danger on her eastern frontier, and thus 
upset the balance of power in Europe; while the success 
of Japan, England's ally since 1*70,2, insured the safety of 
British interests in Asia, Events in the Balkans demanded 
the attention of British statesmen. There was also only 
too muth reason to believe that neither the French army 
nor the French navy, as they hud been administered by 
General Andre and M. Pelletam were prepared to risk a 
combat with Germany if the policy of the latter should 
become aggressive, 

These circumstances explain the momentous measures 
taken by the British Government in the year 1(704, First 

1 Thr natfir usually 1« fir JtritLh naval flag, 'Hr ml t mm «f St. Orwfgc 

k slmwit mt it whitr hrhl, with thr I'nitm Jink m thr tijifrr iunirr. 
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of all, the agreement with France, the famous entente eor- 
diale , and the situation in the Far Had permittee! a win tie- 
sale redistribution of the British squadron*-. Tin or in 
the North Paeitic and South Atlantie were abolished, and 
the Mediterranean and (Tina tier!- were 1 almost denuded 
of battleships. The Channol fleet wa^ t orre-pondingly 
strengthened. An Atlantie fleet lasting <>n Gibraltar, and 
a home jlvcl stationed in the Xorih Sea, tor with It public 
opinion had been clamoring, 1 were abo em Paged, and made 
their appearance in icjoO. Thus w;n begun that mm ni¬ 
tration of British naval strength aeaind German), the 
silent pressure of which ha> been one of the man eb of the 
(ireat War. 

Of equal, perhaps greater, important von the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Pbher a* hrd mw brd at flie admiralty, 
whose one ambition was to put the Brttbh lire! in a -tale 
of u instant prejtiredness for ward* His nr 4 >,tep arou-rd 
considerable opposition among sentimentalist u*r he 
“scrapped’’ i«So obsolete ships of no lighting \alm\ Nut 
only was the heavy charge for up keep abGbhed and the 
money freed for purposes of new mimum lion; tin* < rews 
and officers thus released were sent to lighting unit •* hitherto 
kept in reserve and the first step taken toward ampin tty 
of organization and efficiency in practise, 

Much more sensational was the infrodn* fbn of the 
Dreadnought type of battleship. In the rarh \ram of the 
century the admiralty had materially mimed its pne 
gramme of construction, while the German fleet wa> ad¬ 
vancing toward its statutory limits. Ender such Grume 
stances the 4 battleships which the Balfour go\cmnuiit 
proposed to lay clown annually would nut witth v to maintain 
the two-Power standard. Moreover, the Ruhso Japanese 

* In hebrutury, 1901# a merlin# wai hr|»| in f»» 4 i« iim the 'SfraifabiUty 

of creating a North Sea squadron mul *4 mt4hh*hmi{4 04V *! hn*** %m l hr rn%l 1 1 * 4%1 ** 
It was voted that the “fjroi#nn| mramtr*- «r uttmih mjuirrd in view tif the 
continuous increase of the German navy.* 4 AVin^ tmu P iS I 
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War was held to have demons!rated the comparative in¬ 
efficiency of medium armaments, and ships which should 
carry only pns of heavy caliber had already been fore¬ 
shadowed by American and Italian designers. British 
tendencies were in tin* same direction. The ships built 
before 1900 were regularly provided with four lidnch and 
twelve ndnch rifles; the X A mg Eduards topi 1904) were 
equipped with four t 2 -im h, four 9,2 inch, and ten (idneh; 
the 2 Lord A m el softs (1904) had hair 12 inch and ten Q.idnch 
guns. The transition to the Dreadnought, therefore, was 
not so revolutionary as is usually suppos'd. This famous 
ship. laid down in October, 1905, and commissioned before 
the end of upT carried ten w-inch guns on a displacement 
of 17,900 tons, which made possible a speed of twenty-one 
knots, or at least two knots more than had been attained 
by any battleship heretofore. Three cither ships, known as 
battlecruisers, with eight 12-ineh guns and a speed of 
twenty-eight knots, were also laid down and completed 
within two years, which now became the recognized period 
for construction. Since then practically all capital ships 
in all navies have been Dreadnoughts, 

Beyond a doubt the admiralty had achieved a triumph 
not only of engineering skill but, for the moment, of di¬ 
plomacy; from the summer of 1905 to July, 1907, no battle¬ 
ship was laid down in Germany, The first 4 German 
Dreadnoughts were not completed until May and September, 
1910, by which date the British navy possessed 10 of these 
monsters. Furthermore, the cost of construction per ton 
was smaller than for the old type of ship, and the main¬ 
tenance per year less by £50,000. But it is equally clear 
that, by inaugurating the Dreadnought, the admiralty con¬ 
demned the magnificent collection of older ships to an 
earlier uselessness than would otherwise have been the 
case. With respect to the new type, Germany was able to 
start the race on fairly equal terms, and at the beginning 
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of the Great War possessed 17 modern ship*. of (he line 
to England’s 29. In addition, the enthusiasm treated in 
England by the Dreadnought ami the battle < rulers gave 
a new fillip to the propaganda of Admiral \*»n Tirpifa and 
the Navy League, who for a campaign f r\ ;r 4 rd nothing 
better than an undoubted increase of British superiority. 

In 1906 a third navy law was passed b\ the Ret* hMag, 
Six large cruisers, which the Ren hMag of vy..?a had refused 
to grant, were a<Ided to the 14 pn»\idrd for in the earlier 
law. Anglo-German naval ri\airy now began in earnest. 
The preceding year had been one of great tendon, for Great 
Britain intervened in the Morouu dispute between France 
and Germany, and the German (eminent took ad\an- 
tage of the new outburst of Anglophobia to » urn through 
the naval increment. Mnd unto* t unatrh, it aR** de¬ 
clined to respond to British overturns n<r a redin lion of 
armaments. 

When the crisis of joc> bad hern adju u-A b; the Alge- 
ciras Conference, the Liberal and Radical pie., in Lug 

land, taking up Prime Hu!*»wX statement that Germany 
thought as little of t hnllengmg British maritime Mjpiem.u v 
as of building a raihvav to the m«H»n.’ Lrgan a strenuous 
campaign for a liniitatioff of armament - I he movement 
reached its height when Hr Hmt\ < ampbrll lianuniuam 
the prime minister, published an artiile in the in .* Low uf 
the Amt i oh ( London </ a new Radi* al w reh Iv, in w hi* h he im 
vited Germany to dist 10s the wh*«lr pi «»1 »h w, ojjf\ fn .. 
counter an t»b.stinate reftmal Dorn Prim* Baku * 

Sir Henry s sin* erit \, w hi* h t rrnn.nr^ w * ?<* not jn* lined 
to admit, cannot be doubted Hi. government had taken 
alike pledget! to a vast polk \ *4 14] ?rj« uin, wlm h prom¬ 

ised to be very co>tK, >0 the t aw d*u programme had 

* UjM’, *M4 u, r , 4 « ,,, i*j n 

Hlfkrff ftldu air, njidh tt j, * { ,, 

* 4 Mart b, tm*-. 


* l' f • v 1 • \j>* if, t 
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been abandoned, only 3 ships being laid down in 1906, and 
again in 1907; this after the German increase of March, 
1906. The British Government also earnestly strove to 
have the limitation of armaments discussed at the second 
Hague Conference, in 1907. But the German Emperor, 
who in August, 1906, expressed to Sir Charles Hardinge, 
then_ permanent undersecretary for foreign affairs, the 
opinion that the coming conference was “great nonsense,” 
refused to lie represented at it if the question of disarma¬ 
ment were to be brought, forward. 1 Nevertheless, at the 
conference the British delegate read a declaration that 
Great Britain was ready to exchange naval estimates in 
advance with any other Power in the hope that the exchange 
might lead to a mutual reduction. 

In the autumn of 1907 the Emperor William visited 
England and, in a speech at the Guild Hall, professed em¬ 
phatic sentiments of amity toward the country of his 
grandmother; but during the time of his stay he prob¬ 
ably received the impression that the British reductions 
were dictated by weakness. Otherwise he would hardly 
have dared write to Lord Tweedmouth, then first lord of 
the admiralty, a letter reassuring him as to German naval 
plans and protesting against “this perpetual quoting of 
the German danger’’ as "utterly unworthy of the great 
British nation, with its world-wide Empire and mighty 
navy." 3 His Majesty’s belief in British decadence must 
have been confirmed by Lord Twecdmouth’s reply, which 
communicated the naval estimates for the coming year, 
1908 0. Providing for only 2 battleships and reaching 
the lowest figure for new construction since 1898, they 

* Sir Ivlwniti Cook, tttm Britain Straw jar Brace (19*4), p. ti. This is a * 4 record 
of Anglo German negotiations, iHgK 1914, told from authoritative sources,” evi¬ 
dently the British foreign office. The narrative presented has not been denied, 
except in one tlcmii, by the German Government or its ajxdogists. The pamphlet 
is tin* most valuable contribution to the subject of Anglo-German relations that 
has appeared since the war began. 

1 First published in the Morning Past, 30 October, *924, 
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could have only one meaning for the German admiralty. 
Might not a supreme effort practically destroy the British 

superiority in modem ships? 

So in March, 1908, a fourth navy law was passed, by 
which the period of replacement was reduced for battle- 
ships from twenty-five to twenty years, that is, Dread¬ 
noughts would take the place of old ships five years earlier 
than originally planned. To give effect to the new plan, 
the programme of 2 battleships a year, which had been 
increased to 3 in 1907, was now increased to 4; so that 
between 1906 and 1908 9 German Dreadnoughts were actu¬ 
ally authorized to England’s 8. 

In the summer of 1908 the British Government once 
more endeavored to make an arrangement with Germany. 
King Edward VII, with Sir Charles Hardinge, visited the 
German Emperor at Cronberg and explained to the latter 
that “the naval rivalry set on foot by Germany was sure 
to provoke suspicions as to its ultimate intentions, and thus 
to embitter relations, then perfectly friendly and natural, 
between the two countries.” 1 William II flatly refused 
to discuss his naval armaments with a foreign government, 
and,it is understood, “avowed his intention to go to war 
rather than submit to such a thing.” The German for¬ 
eign office repelled the British overtures with equal em¬ 
phasis. Proceeding to Ischl, where he met the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the King urged the Austrian monarch to 
exert his influence with the German Emperor, but to no 
purpose, doubtless because German assistance might be 
needed in the coming annexation of Bosnia and Herzego¬ 
vina. 2 King Edward is believed to have returned to the 
charge on the occasion of his visit to Berlin in February, 
1909. 

An awakening was now at hand. The continued re- 


x Sir Edward Cook, How Britain Strove for Peace t pp. 13-14. 
1 Maximilian Harden, Monarchs and Men , p. 33. 
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fusal of the German Government to discuss a limitation of 
armaments; the interview with the Kaiser published in 
the Daily Telegraph, in which he stated that the majority 
of his people were hostile to England; the contention of 
Lord Cromer that the money intended for old-age pensions 
should he devoted to hattleships; some fiery letters in the 
Daily Mail by Robert Blatrhford, a socialist; the agita¬ 
tion carried on by Lord Roberts for national military serv¬ 
ice and the sensation produced by the play “An Eng¬ 
lishman's Home"; ami the crisis in the Balkans from 
October, 1908, to March, 1909 all prepared the way for 
the “panic" of March, 1909. In submitting the naval 
estimates for 1909 10 Mr. McKenna pointed out that the 
British navy then possessed 5 Dreadnoughts, which would 
he increased to 12 in 1911, In the same year Germany 
would have 9, according to the announced programme; 
but in 1908, when only 2 British ships were laid down, the 
German Government had accelerated the construction of 
4 ships, so that there would be 13 German Dreadnoughts 
In i()U 7 as opposed to the r 2 British. By the autumn of 
19r2 there would be 17, and, if acceleration were again 
resorted to, by April, 1912. To meet this emergency the 
admiralty proposed to build 4 capital ships at once, which 
would raise the British strength to 16 by November, u)t 1; 
If the German ships of 1911 were accelerated, 4 more British 
ships would be laid down, which when completed in March, 
1912, would give Great Britain 20 Dreadnoughts as opposed 
to the German 17A 

It was subsequently proved that these figures were based 
on a mistaken estimate of German capacity. The imperial 
government declared that it would not possess 1 t Dread¬ 
noughts till April, 1912, and that there would be no further 

1 Hou.se of Commons, u March, !i^. (5 Umutd it, «r. 0 *© /.) Mr. Balfour 
declared that Germany would have at leant 21 !hm 4 mu%hi% in April, 1012, and 
perhaps 25, and that therefore not even a om*» Cower standard was bring main¬ 
tained by the mktrcM of the ncitu l 
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acceleration, that is, there would be only 13 ships ready 
in the autumn of 1912. 1 But public opinion in England 
paid no attention to these assurances. Ignoring, wisely, 
as events have shown, the enormous preponderance of 
England in older ships, the Conservative newspapers took 
up the crv, “We want eight and we won’t wait”; the op¬ 
position in Parliament demanded a clear-cut two-Power 
standard without exceptions, so as to avoid offense,* and 
the by-elections began to indicate popular uneasiness. 
On 26 July the government conceded the 4 contingent ships, 
in spite of the protests of its followers, thus taking the 
first step toward securing that preponderance in ships of 
the line which has been of such incalculable importance 
in the war. Advantage was taken of the delay, it should 
be noted, to equip 6 of the 8 ships with 13.5-inch rifles, so 
that they go by the name of super-Dreadnoughts. 

This episode was not really a “panic.” The 4 contin¬ 
gent ships merely filled up the shortage in the Cawdor 
programme, from which the Liberal government had de¬ 
parted for three successive years (8 ships instead of 12, 
1906-8). When the Germans did not respond to the 
British overtures for disarmament, it was inevitable that 
the old programme should be restored and its deficiencies 
remedied. There was, to be sure, much unnecessary fire- 
eating on the part of irresponsible journalists in England, 
but no corresponding outburst across the North Sea oc¬ 
curred. On the contrary, the fatherland was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the resolute determination of a Liberal govern¬ 
ment to maintain that “unassailable supremacy” (Mr. 
Asquith) at sea which it had previously seemed to let pass. 

1 Admiral von Tirpitz, in the Reichstag, 17 March. Even these forecasts were 
not realized, for in March, 1911, there were only 5 Dreadnoughts in commission; 
in March, 1912, only 9. 

# 0 n 12 November, 1908, Mr. Asquith said that the government accepted the 
two-Powcr standard as defined by Lord Cawdor, that is, a ten-per-cent margin above 
the two next strongest Powers. (4 Hansard cxcvi, c. 560.) 
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In the budget of 1909 Mr. Lloyd George easily raised the 
huge sums required for the naval estimates; Prince Billow 
was defeated in the Reichstag when he demanded new 
taxes to pay for the vast armaments authorized during his 
chancellorship. Perhaps for this reason the Kaiser did not 
demand a new naval law from the Reichstag in reply to 
the British programme. Whether Germans realized the 
fact or not, they had been too clever in 1906-8, for the 
situation was now less favorable to them than it had been 
previous to their efforts to catch up with England. 1 In 
addition, the British Channel fleet was now absorbed in 
the home fleet, which comprised 16 battleships on a war 
footing and 16 more in reserve. 

For the next three years the rivalry went silently on, 
in spite of British efforts to stop it. In the summer of 
1909, after the resignation of Prince Billow, overtures 
were made by the new chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, to secure British neutrality in the event of a 
Continental war, in return for which Germany was willing 
to “retard her rate 55 of construction without abandoning 
her programme mapped out' up to 1918. 2 The offer was 
naturally refused as inadequate, but new negotiations were 
opened the following year. After informal views had been 
exchanged for some months, the chancellor declared that 
“a frank and sincere interchange of views followed by an 
understanding as to the economic and political interests 
of the two Powers offered the surest means of allaying all 
distrust.” 3 He would seem to have been willing not to 
increase the German programme in return for a general 
understanding with England, and “the British Govem- 

1 The German Government denied that definite proposals had ever been made 
by Great Britain (Reichstag, 29 March, 1909); this in reply to Mr. Asquith s state¬ 
ment (House of Commons, 16 March) that “informal” communications had taken 
place with regard to a reduction of armaments. 

2 Sir Edward Cook, How Britain Strove for Peace, p. 20. 

* Reichstag, 10 December, 1910. 
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ment were considering their reply when the German 
Emperor informed the British nmha^adur that he wuuhl 
on no account ever consent to any agreement himlingj 
Germany not to enlarge her naval programme." 1 ‘file 
chancellor himself crushed all hopes of an agreement hy 
his speech in the Reichstag on Man h. un i. 

“I consider,” he said, "any mn!r«4 *4 a> afoGu! rly* 

impracticable, and every attempt in that dur*?i*»n lr.n| 

nothing hut con!imial mufti,it distrust and pri primal Un »s»>n \X h<> 
would he content to weaken his mr.m% *4 * Mr use wulvaa \h%* 
absolute certainly that 1m hrighl«»r %as r,«a *r«rc?U r %* 
the proportion allotted !o him in fhr dis.oroamm* ,ijm-nr^m > 
No, gentlemen, any one who *irn<*m!v ***iy+v\n% thr ^ur-ndon *<( 
universal disarm a me u! rnirnf iurvjf.ddy o.mr n* ihc * <nu 
that it is insoluble so long ns mm .ur mm ,»nd mr*i .it r e.tir^ ** 

Germany meanwhile adhered to hr? pfogi.unme <4 
ships each year until tut,\ when ■dir 4s **\j»r«i rd tu Liv 
down only 4 Hut if Itn.enr * lr.it that she m!rndr« | 
to build 58 in 4 rad of the ;..h i apjlaj ships, 

authorized by the law *4 i*/.x , bn tin* large < inimrs w».ult| 
gradually be ref da* ed 1 a battle « nibn . : 1 hr JhjfPJ* 

Government was therefore «omprljrd to imir.i.r thi* 
Cawdor programme, and laid down s ship** in b*»th ifjio 
anti 19 it, Kvrti so, at the beginning *4 t^ d t: bnglaml 
jMissrssrd bit! 40 thtihlfnmejtU, built and building, 4 s uj# w 
postal to (H-rmum \ $y. \Y% er the lev,, in preparing tin* 

estimates 14 the admiral! \ a.vaimrd that German v* 

Would lay d*uvn only j ships, at 1 **idmg to previous an** 
nounerments and rrdumi it*, own programme to 4 
l.nfortunatdy, tin* Agadir inds *4 suit Siad aroused Jn* 
tense indignation in bmimn Within pi*, weeks *4 the* 
announcement *4 the !lf$1 inli plans the Grnnan (?ovrrit- 
ment presented a new flrrt law tor the * on side nit ion nf 

*Sii //w sm-mit *#* ft,*** p M 

s 5«r4»rl I ft ,r4^r. i* l,tjU#/,Uv o I »*,* *»?/» 
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matters; this was left unanswered, and also came to 
naught. 1 From this time to the outbreak of the Great 
War no further overtures were formally made to Germany 
by the British Government, so far as is known, for a limi¬ 
tation of armaments. But it was barely possible that 
public opinion would succeed where official negotiations 
had failed. 

Under the various navy laws 35 German Dreadnoughts 
should be in commission in 1920. A two-Power standard 
for England, without a ten-per-cent margin, would require 
70 British ships of the same type. In March, 1912, 16 
of these monsters were completed, 12 were building, and 2 
provided for, a total of 30. In the next eight years to 
build 40 capital ships would be a herculean task, and Mr. 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty since October, 1911, 
recognized the fact. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on 18 March, 1912, he discussed the situation with entire 
frankness, on the ground that plain speaking would be 
welcomed in both Germany and England. The principle 
of the two-Power standard was no longer applicable to 
Europe. In recent years the admiralty had maintained 
a superiority of sixty per cent in Dreadnoughts over the Ger¬ 
man fleet, and would continue that standard for the next 
four or five years. But England stood on the defensive, 
so that any reduction in the German programme would 
be immediately imitated. If the Germans built no ships, 
in a given year, neither would England, and on this basis 
a limitation of armaments could be effected without formal 
agreement or any restrictions of national sovereignty. 
The futility of this appeal was apparent when the German 
navy law of 1912 was passed through the Reichstag by an 
overwhelming national majority. 

Mr. Churchill’s programme, as outlined in July, 1912, 
provided for 25 Dreadnoughts, spread over the next six years. 

1 Sir Edward Cook, How Britain Strove for Peace , p. 25. 
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navy laws stood In the way. But the British statesman 
was indomitable. On 18 October, iqi.g speaking at Man¬ 
chester, he renewed his offer, with a detailed proposal. 
If Germany would pul off for twelve month- tie' beginning 
of her 2 ships of the 1914 programme. Great Britain, “in 
absolute good faith, 1 ' would postpone for the sum 4 period 
the laying down of her 4 ships, providod that other Lowers 
fell in line with the idea. This proposal 1 onunrnded imGf 
to neither British nor German public opinion and was 
quietly dropped. But in one matter Mr. ( 'hurt hill had 
succeeded. The British and German Gu\ enmtenf - amved 
to exchange information about na\ a! mattor ,, 0 that 

“scares'* would be 4 difficult to organize in fltr mtum, tin 
the eve of the war recrimination bad prwfhalh om-oI, 
and many believed that an Anglo (haman re* krmaii 
was not impossible. 

In spite, however, of the more lordial rrlafion- nalo trd 
in the last paragraph, the com nitration m thr Brifi h derl 
in home waters proreeded. In ioi r Mf ('Imn hill an 
nouneed that the navy would hr ore.mi.. d in thin* dni 
the first, of four squadron*. of s hut f !«• hip. h, in full 
commission, with a fleet dag Tip; thr «*Mjid. of t«o 
squadrons with nucieu- * rove’ thr third, ot !«,,» -qnadron^, 
one with nucleus rrrvm, tin* other of thr oldr t dup^ u f 
the line. To complete the a? thr bafflr firm ot : « apiial 
ships, it was necessary to m all thr \f lanf i> f|r«-f to the 
Channel, and tin* Meditmunr.in tin!, hifhrij,. u - uing 
on Malta, to Gibraltar. Be Tie * irduGnc thr tn-ngth *4 
the latter from 6 baftlediipMo 4 Battle mii w . *1 hr, the 

Mediterranean was prat fh ally aB.indono! ' in ,pj| r of thv 

1 Enough mrnmrrr rrUiwd t*. *rrat ihr « /»*• >-0, -1 ? y.t •> . ? \ tt 4 ?„ n| | 

two-third* *4 itir full r.itiflrittr?.? 

England tuflrrrd ho Jsto »lOr.a, Gt ho? 40r A ! %hr lf% 

withdraw her fieri; U^m fhr Mriuousi^n 1 /m w* ,, it <• „ iT » Aii j hf ?U*h 
lakf. It UtfO Wf«€t Utlf* Ml?f J«mr| is * .iiv ri^i A *r,| %» A f J m .j. Uratr*! 
thm ikmm* nu m$rvdi<>h ««>a? tnghnd a'fftjfth! 

Germany and Jb.ngfamf, j> i? 4 n«!r t , 
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carried mil since 1004 , (lermans had abundant proof that 

Great Britain w;e not a colossus with feet of day. Prob¬ 
ably they had uKo come to see that their challenge of 
British naval supremacy was stimulating, as nothing else 
could dm the organization, perhaps the federation, of the 
British Empire. But. above alb the policies of the British 
and the German Governments had been found less antag¬ 
onistic than was previously supposed; at least, this was the 
lesson drawn from their ro operation during the Balkan 
wars of i«jiz tj, If a political understanding could be 
reached between London ami Berlin, the naval question 
would ultimately settle itself, as it was already in a fair 
way of doing. Amt the tragedy of the Great War lies in 
the* fact that early in the summer of 1014 a substantia! 
agreement had been readied between Great Britain and 
Grammy on those matters about whit li they had previously 
disagreed. 

From this narrative of events we may now turn to dis¬ 
cuss tlie merits of the Anglo German naval controversy. 
The British Government certainly exhausted the resources 
of diplomacy and persuasion to secure from Germany an 
agreement to limit the expenditures upon naval armaments. 
Failing in that policy, it faced with courage and resolution 
the task of maintaining that supremacy of the sea which 
has belonged to Circa! Britain rime the Napoleonic wars. 
Was Midi an attitude justified, or has she been guilty of a 
"navalism” comparable to that militarism of Germany 
which has been counted the chief chum* of the Great War? 

The ease for a German navy was admirably summarized, 
in its broad outlines, by the great expositor and champion 
of sea power, 

"The only shore line of the German Empire?’ wrote the late 
Admiral Mahan, hi his htfcrnf «/ A mm« a in Inirrmiiirmii CWido 
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lions, “is that of the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. All the river 
ways of Germany, so extensively developed and utilized, inter¬ 
connected by canals already existing or planned, constituting a 
huge internal system of water communications, find their outlet in 
one or other of these two seas through which all sea-borne trade 
enters or departs. The whole external commerce of Germany, 
going or coming, focusses there. The North Sea, if it be covered 
by hostile cruisers, is little over sixty miles long from the Kms to 
the Elbe. The Baltic seaboard is much more extensive; but all 
access to it from the Atlantic is through the Skager-Rack, the ex¬ 
ternal approach to which is less than a hundred miles wide. . . , 
Directly across all lines of communication to the Atlantic, and so to 
every ocean, lie the British Islands. Most of us carry in our mind's 
eye the width of the English Channel and the Straits of Dover, 
along the full length of which, moreover, is English land contain¬ 
ing two principal naval stations; but the other way round, by the 
north of Scotland, the North Sea itself is nowhere four hundred 
miles wide, and in places only three hundred. In case of war be¬ 
tween the two countries, no German ship, as international law now 
stands, can use this stretch of water without liability to capture; 
while a successful blockade of the German harbors on the two seas 
puts a stop to all commerce as well by neutrals as by Germans.” 
Even supposing that through the use of the Kiel Canal the ports 
of the Baltic or the North Sea can be kept open, "the neutral ton¬ 
nage would be quite inadequate to the necessary transportation 
to German ports. . . . Americans who recall what Cuba once 
meant to our international policy may appreciate what the British 
Islands by situation mean to German commerce. . . . The su¬ 
premacy of Great Britain in European seas means a perpetual 
latent control of German commerce.” 1 

The above quotation represents quite fairly the ofTieial 
view that Germany’s growing commerce must be ade¬ 
quately protected. Closely connected with this was the 
complaint that through her occupation of Gibraltar. Kgypt, 
Aden, South Africa, and innumerable coaling-stations in 
all oceans, Great Britain effectively controlled the trade 
routes of the world; Germany not only possessed no such 
stations, except some islands in the Pacific, but could not 


* 5,1 panim. 
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Politically, the case was put by the Kmpcror when he 
said: “We need a fleet to protect ourselves from arro¬ 
gance.’' 1 Or when he remarked: 

“Every German war-ship launched is one guarantee more for 
peace on earth, yet it also means that our adversaries will he so 
much less inclined to pick a quarrel with us, while it renders us by 
an equal amount more valuable as allies." J 

Professor Hans Delbriick was less cautious, if more frank: 

“The German navy is not, ami never will be. sufl'u ienily strong 
directly to menace England: yet it is strong enough to necessitate 
a cautious English policy and to compel England continually to 
consider her relations with Germany. . . . If Germany had been 
content to maintain her position of thirty years ago as a Continental 
Power, and had built no war ships in addition io her few cruisers, 
England’s power on the seas would be boundless," 3 

Germany must, he contends, restrict the movements of 
England to prevent them becoming hostile to herself. 

Finally, Germans never tired of asserting that their fleet 
was intended only for defense, that it would never be used 
offensively against Great Britain: whereas the naval his¬ 
tory of England, they contended, was largely one of aggres¬ 
sion. When the Dutch in the seventeenth century man¬ 
aged to secure the carrying trade of Europe, had not the 
English used their navy to secure that trade for themselves? 
Had not the Earl of Chatham explained the Anglo-French 
wars of the eighteenth century as a struggle for the mastery 
of the sea? In 1807 an English squadron had bombarded 
Copenhagen and brought the Danish fleet to England as 
a prize of war: this when Great Britain and Denmark 
were at peace! Within the present generation Alexandria 

. 1 ?d 3ave n ?f keen 1° discover the time »»■( { 4 *<p at (bi> remark, although it 

is often ascribed to the hmp emr, 

* Bremen, 22 March, 1905. 

Why Germany Builds Warship#/* Ortobrf, tgog. 
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had experienced the same fate at the orders of a Liberal 
British government; and during the Boer War German 
mail steamers had been taken into port by British cruisers. 
So no nation is safe from the tyranny of the 1 British fleet, 
which alone is responsible for the continued liability of 
private property at sea to capture. In short. Xiahr mil 
dem englischen Seerauhcrtum ! 1 

Such is the indictment whirl! for the past fifteen years 
and more, especially since the Great War began. German 
officials and German publicists have drawn up against the 
mistress of the sea. And if the British fleet has been a 
danger, actual or potential, to Germany, then she was 
well advised not to accept British overtures for a limita¬ 
tion of armaments, but, <111 the contrary, to strain every 
nerve in the hope of some* day overcoming the British sit* 
premacy. It is therefore necessary to examine the counts 
of Germany's indictment with an open mind. 

First, as regards the protection of their commerce, Ger¬ 
mans would seem to have* been guilty of deliberate mis¬ 
representation or much loose thinking, for they often talked 
as though the British navy was a continual menace to Ilnur 
overseas trade. Of course, this was not true. From the 
creation of the* German Empire to August. icp 4 * the seven 
seas were just as free to the ships of Germany as to those* 
of Great Britain and her colonies; and Germans made full 
use of that freedom to develop a merchant marine second 
in general importance to that of England. Only during 
the Boer War were German steamers molested in the 
slightest degree by British cruisers, and then they were 
released as soon as complaint was made. The British 
position was made dear some years ago by an English 
writer on military problems; 

“It ought to he made dear to all the world A wrote Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, “that, whatever may hr the language used in English 
1 Paul Kohrb&ch, thr Ktirg and d$r druiuki Fdttek uyuh p, tm. 
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discussions, Great Britain makes no claim to suzerainty over the 
sea, or over territories bordering on the sea not forming parts of 
the British Empire; that, while she is determined to maintain a 
navy that can, in case of war, secure the ‘command’ of the sea 
against her enemies, she regards the sea, in peace, and in war ex¬ 
cept against her enemies, as the common property of all nations— 
the open road forming.the highway of mankind.” 1 

Thus, only if Germany were involved in war with Great 
Britain would her commerce be .in the slightest danger 
from the British fleet. Was such a contingency probable? 
Not if England’s wishes were to prevail. In the account 
of Anglo-German relations up to 1904, it was pointed out 
that Anglo-German relations were satisfactory enough 
until William II began to give a distinctly anti-English 
bent to German policy; and in the following chapters it 
will be seen that in the decade before the Great War 
British policy toward Germany was essentially defensive. 
In other words, an Anglo-German war would result only 
from German aggression, and Germans denied that they 
were planning such a war. True, they accused Great 
Britain of a desire to destroy the German navy; but if such 
was the main purpose of British policy (which can by no 
means be admitted), then to increase the German navy 
so that it might become more distrusted than ever by the 
British was surely a paradox of reasoning and the ne¬ 
gation of statesmanship. The truth is, the British navy 
could become a danger to Germany only if her own policy 
was so devised as to endanger the. legitimate interests of 
Great Britain, in which event the main German argument 
against the British navy falls to the ground. 

Next, as to the contention that the control of the seas 
by a single Power could not be tolerated in these days of 
international commerce, and that Germany must be recog¬ 
nized as the equal of Great Britain. “For reasons abso- 

1 Britain at Bay (1909), p. 92. 
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lutely vital/* said the late Admiral Mahan, “Great Britain 
cannot afford to surrender supremacy at sea /’ 1 The fron¬ 
tiers of Germany are, in the main, land frontiers; in the 
matter of food she is largely self-supporting or fed over¬ 
land. The British Isles, on the other hand, must import 
most of the food they consume, and such imports must come 
by sea , for there is no contiguous country through which 
the necessaries or the luxuries of life may come. The clos¬ 
ing of the trade mutes would he the prelude to famine, 
revolution, national collapse. To quote Sir Edward Grey: 

“There is no comparison between the importance of the Ger¬ 
man navy to Germany and the importance of our navy to us. 
Our navy is to us whaf their army is to them. To have a strong 
navy would increase their prestige, their diplomatic influence, their 
power of protecting their commerce; but it is not the matter of life 
and death to them that if is to us. M * 

To Englishmen, devoid as they were (with some excep¬ 
tions, to he noted presently) of aggressive intentions 
toward Germany, the German fleet was hound to appear 
a “luxury," as Mr. Winston Churchill once called it . 3 

Could Great Britain have solved her problem by con¬ 
senting to make private property at sea immune from 
capture in time of war? Theoretically, at least, there 
could then he no interruption of her food supplies. The 
traditional British view, however, has been that the ability 
to destroy an enemy's sea-borne trade is at once the surest 
means of defeating him in war and of restraining him from 
making war. It is also urged that as war interrupts all 
commerce on land between belligerents, a similar interrup¬ 
tion must occur on the sea. The analogy, indeed, between 

* / nt#mt ef A ituftu a in p, ft*. 

’House Commons, jto Marth, ($ finward lit tc. fto-fti.) A* long 

ago at igftj Fraud* Urtpihari said; u Knglawi will be the sea's victim oft thr 4ay 
she ceases to be its qxxtrn" 

•Speech at Glasgow, p February, *p« 
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private property on land and at sea is not complete, for 
the latter is almost entirely the means or the articles of 
commerce, not the paraphernalia of every-day life, and 
a belligerent always restrains the land commerce of his 
enemy in every way possible. Finally, would the im¬ 
munity of British trade be actually respected by a bellig¬ 
erent possessed of strong naval power ? 

For these reasons the British Government opposed any 
change in the existing rule at the second Hague Conference. 
But Sir Edward Grey “expressly intimated to the German 
Government his readiness to make the concession, if it 
were made the basis of an agreement for the restriction of 
naval armaments,” only to meet with an absolute refusal. 1 
Hence the statement of Mr. Edwin 1 ). Mead, who has 
long advocated the change: 


“One of the ablest statesmen in England declared to me his be¬ 
lief, shared, he assured me, by many like himself, that, if England 
had voted at The Hague for the inviolability of ocean commerce 
in war, Germany would have been at war with her in less than two 
years.” 2 

Nevertheless, in May, 1914, Sir Edward Grey declared that 
England would not offer blank opposition to this ques¬ 
tion on the next international occasions' if she could secure 
the conditions which would make her ocean trade abso¬ 
lutely safe. He added this promise: 

“If it is understood that we must have conditions, I should be 
quite prepared to take up the attitude that we should not on the 
next occasion refuse to negotiate, hut should come forward our¬ 
selves with the actual conditions which we regard as essentia! ami 
fair in the matter with the possibility of a settlement/’ 5 


1 J. M„ R<d>crtso», M.P., who says hr had ‘'njicuai means of knowing the fait#/* 
New York Times , August, lots, 

* “England ami Germany / 1 Athtniu \fimihiy, Mao h. t^H 

• Sir Edward Grey, House of Commons, fi May, njt* s //urouo/ *!ii, r 4 tod 
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It is plain, therefore, that the British Government was 
ready to concede the essential point if that were the price 
of a limitation of naval armaments; while the German 
Government, although it put forward the necessity of pro¬ 
tecting German commerce as the raison d'etre of its fleet, 
did not respond to any overtures to remove the grievance 
of which it complained. 

Quite apart from the duty of keeping the trade routes 
to England open, another equally important task devolves 
upon the British navy the defense of the British Empire. 
Not one of the numerous colonies or dominions of England 
would he able, alone, to defend itself against aggression, 
and the time is far off when the mother country can con¬ 
fide to her children the burden of self-defense. It is usually 
overlooked that until England felt her own situation im¬ 
perilled by the rise of the German navy the British fleet 
was actually employed for the defense of British dominions 
on the spot. And since more ami more ships have been 
withdrawn to home waters at least two self governing 
colonies, Canada and Australia, have felt constrained to 
begin the construction of their own fleets at their own ex¬ 
pense. In the existing organization of the world an enor¬ 
mous fleet is needed for the protection of an Empire which 
comprises a fifth of the land of the globe and contains a 
quarter of its inhabitants; whether that fleet is maintained 
by the Empire as a whole or by the metropolitan nation 
is entirely a matter of imperial, as opposed to world, poli¬ 
tics. So. from whatever angle the question may be viewed, 
it is evident that Britain is bound to maintain a navy su¬ 
perior to that of any other Bower. 

And curiously enough, paradoxically even, Germans on 
paper conceded this point, which was the fundamental 
issue in the Anglo-German quarrel! While he was < hail- 
cellor of the Empire Prime Billow repeatedly declared 
that Germany did not aspire to wrest the control of the 
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seas from Great Britain, and in his Imperial Germany , 
written after his retirement, he said: “English policy has 
remained true to itself up to the present time, because 
England is still, as she was formerly, the first sea Power.” 1 
Admiral von Tirpitz was equally positive that Germany 
had no intention of challenging the supremacy of Great 
Britain; he renewed the assurance whenever a new navy 
law added to the strength of the German fleet. Count 
Reventlow, the well-known naval critic; 2 Herr Ernst Bas- 
sermann, the leader of the National Liberal party; 3 and 
several admirals 4 could be quoted as proof that thinking 
Germans accepted the necessity for England to maintain 
a predominant navy. Even more interesting was the ad¬ 
mission of the Kreuzzeitung, the well-known Conservative 
paper, the foreign columns of which are edited by Pro¬ 
fessor Schiemann, the personal friend of the German 
Emperor. 

“England,” it wrote on 28 January, iQir, “must protect her 
enormous imports of food against every disturbance, especially in 
time of war. Therefore the English Government is compelled to 
maintain a navy strong enough to open all trade routes, and if 
possible to blockade all hostile squadrons in their ports in order 
to protect the British Isles against the danger of starvation and a 
panic affecting the prices of foodstuffs.” 6 . 

Yet, in spite of these admissions, both official and private, 
whenever the British Government proposed a limitation 
of armaments the German reply invariably was that any 
agreement would have the effect of making the British 
supremacy permanent! The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that Germany did aspire to the admiralty of the 

33 - 

* “Die englische Scemacht,” in England in deutscher Beleuchtung, Heft 5, pp, 1-2. 

* England and Germany (1912), p. 149. 

4 jE. g., Vice-Admiral Karl Caster, in England and Germany, p. *43. 

5 Quoted by J. Ellis Barker, Modern Germany (191:2 edition), p. 245. 
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Atlantic, 1 and that she expected to achieve It. "‘The main¬ 
tenance of Great Britain's naval supremacy has become 
impossible in the future. . . . Thai is the great historic 
process which we are witnessing.'" 2 

With respect to British naval policy in the past, some of 
the German criticism is justified; but It is scarcely fair to 
judge the twentieth century by the canons of the* seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth. Even so, at the time of the Anglo* 
Dutch wars ‘'England was not yet a great Bower; Holland 
and England fought as rivals and on equal terms, in a 
feud which subsequent alliances have* healed, over a [Milicy 
which England has long since renounced as mischievous 
and futile." s The* bombardment of Copenhagen in 1H07 
was a great wrong; in extenuation it may he noted that 
the British Government had learned of the plan of Napoleon 
and the Tsar to seize* tlu* Danish fleet for use against Eng¬ 
land. The high-handed impressment of American seamen 
for the British navy was one cause of the War of iK*2 
between England and the* Tinted States; t mi that policy 
has not been reinvoked In tin* somewhat similar condi¬ 
tions of a hundred years later. 

Since 1815 the British navy has been used with great 
restraint. Apart from tin* C'rimean War, which was not 
primarily concerned with European politic s. < ireat Britain 
kept out of the numerous struggles which occupy so large 
a page in the history of the nineteenth century. Her naval 
power has not been used to prevent the legitimate devel¬ 
opment of any European state, except where British in¬ 
terests have been directly threatened; and she has endeav¬ 
ored to keep that naval power within bounds, i H t nurse, 
the wide sweep of British interests throughout the world 

^ * In AuKuat, itjoi, at Krvrl, thr Orrmait Jhmfwrfuf Mid u* huvr nitm-dlrd to the 
liian "Thr admiral *4 the Athmth itirrt* thr admiral id thr IUiiiu 
1 Ihutsthhind j n U'mk / Osjui, ijcmtrd in harftMtkfiy K<ntru, June, lyo 
# Why BV Art ill Wur k By mrmHwtd the I **f»«rd laodty *4 tm*drm hi»imy i tuuJ, 
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has involved England in many disputes, some of which 
were unnecessary or unjustified. But, when all is said, 
it can be admitted that from 1815 to 1914 the British navy 
was but twice used for aggressive purposes against a Euro¬ 
pean Power: in 1853, when Great Britain declared war on 
Russia to prevent the destruction of. Turkey, and again 
in 1878, when she threatened war against the same Power 
for the'same purpose. All things considered, England’s 
record for the nineteenth century is better than that of 
any Great Power except, perhaps, that of Italy. 

When the Anglo-German naval rivalry became acute 
Germans professed to believe that England would one day 
pounce upon their fleet as she had upon the Danish in 1807. 
They could point to the famous article in the Saturday 
Review, to which reference was made in the last chapter. 
They were told how Mr. Arthur Lee, civil lord of the ad¬ 
miralty in the Balfour government (1902-5) had said at 
a dinner that England might strike the first blow before 
Germans had read in the newspapers that war had been 
declared. 1 The Army and Navy Gazette had remarked 
that “ once before we had to snuff out a fleet which we be¬ 
lieved might be employed against us,” and the Daily 
Chronicle , a Liberal paper, had written that “if the German 
fleet were destroyed the peace of Europe would be assured 
for two generations.” After the Morocco crisis of 1911, 
Captain Faber, M.P., asserted that on 18 September the 
British squadrons were ready to attack the German fleet 
preparatory to landing a British army in France, and the 
admiralty admitted that precautionary measures had been 
taken. 2 And unquestionably there was a feeling in cer- 

1 This and the next two quotations are borrowed from Paul Rohrbach, Der deut - 
sche Gedanke in der Welt ; they are reproduced in Prince Billow's Imperial Germany. 

2 17 November, 1911, at Andover. In December the lllustrirte Zeilung (Leipzig) 
published a series of maps showing the distribution of the British fleet at different 
times in the summer of 1911. In none of them is the fleet represented as concen¬ 
trated in the North Sea. Vice-Admiral Karl Gaster ridiculed the idea that a 
surprise attack was being planned. {England and Germany „ p. 145.) 
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tain English circles that, “if England were ever going to 
check the rapidly growing German navy, the sooner she 
did It the better, before it got any larger; the smashing 
would be easier now than later.” 1 Germans were, per¬ 
haps, the more inclined to ascribe such madness to England 
because It seemed to them a natural proceeding, thoroughly 
in keeping with those Bismarckian traditions which domi¬ 
nated the policy of their own foreign office. 2 But England 
wisely refused to listen to its jingoes, who were splendidly 
described as u false guides, had strategists, and worse states¬ 
men.” 3 In August, 1905, Mr. (now Lord) Bryce, after a 
consultation with the leading men of both political parties, 
assured Germany that “no English politician of standing, 
no leader in any department of English thought, had the 
slightest idea of a war with Germany, or would contem¬ 
plate its advocacy by reckless writers with anything but 
abhorrence and dismay.” 4 

Such evidence, however, is no more conclusive than 
similar statements by representative Germans that Eng- 

1 Edwin I>. Mead, “England and (iermnny," Adanfit * Monthly, March, ttjoH, 
Thus Sir Edmund V, Cox t" England and Germany; How to Mwt the Cmii/' 
Nineteenth Century, April, 1010) demanded im ultimatum to Germany that she 
should stop the construe lion of her fleet. “Not a shot nerd he tired, . , , The 
whole of Kurojx*, with the exception of Austria, would gladly sup|mrt Kurland in 
&n ultimatum demanding the instant relation of this universal dimmer. 1 “ “An 
Englishman” ( 7 *he Herman Memue and If me in Meet It, tot O profmvd “a diplo¬ 
matic notification to Germany that her naval programme will hr interpreted m in¬ 
dicative of intended eontiiet with this nation and mmt he arrested. It would he 
notified to Germany that an agreement mmt hr come to without delay, limiting 
the strength of her navy: that failing nmh an agreement the laying down of any 
bat (whips after a given dale would he regarded hy thi* country as a taunt belli. 
If this notification were disregarded and further t)readnnu$Hh were laid down after 
the sj>ecified date, war would he dedured, and t imnanyS naval |mwrr and mer¬ 
cantile marine, its they now exint, would, in six months hrtumr things of the past ** 
(p* 33)* One would have thought that Englishmen were nufhtiently aware of 
Napoleon's failure in restricting the I’rimian army after Jena to forego another 
such experiment. 

* /Eneas O’Neill, “Six German Opinions on the Naval Situation,” Nineteenth Cm- 
tury, May, tgoty, R. V. Long, “Naval Armament Delusion?*, H Farinightly JKeviruy 
January, tgro. 

1 Sjxmser Wilkinson, Britain at Bay, p. ioi. 

4 Natten (New York), 17 August, 1905, 
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land had no reason to fear an attack from Germany. 
Much more to the point is the policy pursued by the Brit¬ 
ish Government. At least twice since the tension with 
Germany controlled its international relations the United 
Kingdom could have precipitated a war with Germany 
had it been so minded: in 1908 over the Bosnian crisis, 
and again in 1911 in the last stages of the Morocco dis¬ 
pute. Each year that passed decreased the superiority 
of the British fleet over that of Germany, yet Great Britain 
did not strike, and, as will be seen in a later chapter, 
she was ready to pledge herself never to undertake a war 
of aggression against Germany. And surely, if Great Brit¬ 
ain had desired war with Germany, she would not have 
striven so manfully for peace in the last days of July, 1914, 
would not have withheld any promise of assistance to France 
until the latter had received an ultimatum from Germany. 

Equally important for the student of history, is the con¬ 
sistent refusal of successive British governments to create 
a military establishment on Continental models. At any 
time after 1896 war with Germany wits a possibility. Xow% 
whenever England has been involved in European wars in 
the past, the decision has invariably bent secured by land 
warfare. In many cases the pressure of the British fleet 
has seriously reduced the lighting capacity of the enemy, 
but it has never won Great Britain's victories. Napoleon 
was overthrown by the campaign in Spain and the “crown¬ 
ing mercy” of Waterloo, and similarly England could not 
defeat Germany by merely destroying her fleet. Never¬ 
theless, the British army for service abroad was mg in¬ 
creased above 160,000 men a more bagatelle compared 
with the hosts of Germany. For home defense a territorial 
army of about 300,000 volunteers, reorganized by Lord 
Haldane in 1907, was deemed suflkient, and even that 
force never reached its legal establishment. 1 Vet in spite 

* Duke of Bedford,Thr Territorial Cur* r CTi-mu/' XtnefrfftSk (\niury, jfunr, 
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of the agitation ably conducted by the late Lord Roberts 
for some kind of universal military service, in spite of the 
fact that in the fleet manoeuvres of 1912 the “enemy” 
succeeded in landing an armed force on the east coast, 
both the government and public opinion resisted the prop¬ 
aganda of the military party, cm the grounds that even 
Great Britain could not maintain both a supreme navy and 
a conscript army, 1 and that such an army would every¬ 
where be regarded as the proof of aggressive intentions 
and would indeed stimulate British diplomacy to an aggres¬ 
sive policy. A nation bent on war would not have neglected 
its preparations to such an extent that whim war did come 
the conduct of operations would have been seriously ham¬ 
pered by the utter lack of supplies and munitions of every 
kind, such as was actually revealed in the winter of 1914 15. 

Lastly, we come to the question whether England should 
frankly have accepted the frequent German asseverations 
that their fleet was meant only for defense, In other words, 
is there any reason for believing that the German navy was 
a positive danger to England? Germans often complained 
that, although until very recently the American navy was 
stronger than their mvn, English opinion never used haul 
words about //, never looked upon it as a menace to their 
liberties and their happiness. 3 To begin wit In Englishmen 
were profoundly impressed by the achievements of Bis- 
xnarckian diplomacy. In their eyes, the great chancellor 
had isolated diplomatically, then attacked, and finally de- 
spoiled for the profit of Prussia Denmark, Austria, and 
France, in turn; they were aware that a noisy section of 
the German people clamored for a repetition in the twen¬ 
tieth century of the exploits of 1864 7 p and regarded war, 

1 Edinbur&k i?mV a\ A aril, to* t; '* An lUatoirr,'* The Xt$ud ami M Hilary Eatuy 
0/ iht British htn Oo*,Oi J. A, Sfnottlrr* Tbt FtmrnialMm «•/ Bfiiith /y 
J* L. Garvin, in En$htnd and iirtmany, Hu, 

* I Hji is a favorite* i*lra id Or, f\tui Koltrliarh, ami fttidh cxjirmiioi* m tils 
various booka. 
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in Mirabeau’s phrase, as the “national industry.” It was 
notorious that the Pan-German League represented Eng¬ 
land as the great obstacle to the realization of its ambi¬ 
tions, and that the Navy League, which was little more 
than a department of the German Government. 1 openly 
'pointed to the British fleet as the main reason for increas¬ 
ing the German navy. There was the widely believed 
story that in the wardroom messes of the German navy 
the favorite toast was “To the Day.'” that is. the day 
when the Kaiser’s fleet should engage that of his Britannic 
Majesty for the mastery of the seas. Likewise, the Em¬ 
peror’s famous dictum, “Our future lies on the water.” 
had for British ears an ominous ring. To some extent 
Englishmen’s nerves were certainly affected, but the cumu¬ 
lative effect of innumerable expressions of Anglophobia 
in Germany, the circumstances in which the (lerman fleet 
was constructed, and the generally hostile tone of German 
foreign policy from 1896 to 1912 were admirably calculated 
to inspire a strictly commercial people with a genuine dread, 
not to say positive terror, of the most military and efficient 
nation in the world. 

In the second place, many Englishmen believed that 
Germany actually contemplated an invasion of England. 
It has been stated that “the British Government, by those 
means which are always open to the Power ready to pay 
for information, came into the possession of a matured 
scheme for the invasion of this country which had not 
only been submitted to the German Government, but had 
been adopted as a plan of campaign that could be put into 

Prominent government officials were rr-iftofriblr f**r *P. i»m and 

have always held the chief ofliu's; private patronage r, 4 -.nie toad to <dtui.il 
favor; the Reichsmarineamt supplies it with mlojm.itand fhr !‘.m{#rr<<j fu% 
more than once interfered in its a flairs, Its mrmhm-thip 5 hs« in.pr** 4 mil* 

lion, in striking contrast with the private Navy League .4 England, who h number* 
about 20,000. Die Flotte, its monthly journal, b ‘a»4 t.» lutr thr Ur 4 ^? * it* uUthm 
of any paper in Germany. ( 7 . Hurd and thistle, (treman V.* j\v, S rt, pp n 
J. Ellis Barker, Modern Germany, pp, $ .HI 
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operation at almost any moment with the minimum 0 f 
ostentation and the maximum probability of success.” 1 
At a time when the British fleet was away from the North 
Sea a military force was to be embarked in the steamers 
always available in German harbors and convoyed to the 
Humber. At the same time the high-seas fleet would 
seize Dover. The landing force would then march across 
England to Liverpool and by paralyzing the industrial 
life of Lancashire dictate peace to the British Government. 

Whether this plan was more than one of the campaigns 
which the German general stall had worked out for war 
against any country there is no way of knowing; and as 
the British military authorities had for some years before 
the war consulted with those of France and Belgium with 
reference to joint operations in case of a war with Germany, 
the mere existence of a German plan of campaign against 
England cannot he considered proof of hostile intentions. 
What did make the matter serious was the frequency with 
which the possibility of invading England was discussed by 
German military and political writers, and the confidence 
they expressed that such an undertaking was quite feasible. 2 
For many years the question was vigorously debated in 
the English press, and the Balfour government thought the 
problem serious enough to have it discussed by the com¬ 
mittee of imperial defense. Gradually the view that “a 
serious invasion of these islands is not a possibility which 
we need consider” was accepted, 3 although the danger of 
a “sudden raid” was officially admitted. 4 The relatively 
long time required by Italy to transport her Tripolitan ex¬ 
pedition across the Mediterranean doubtless lulled popular 


1 Hiftl&m, Admiralty of the Atlantic, p. 

'ibid,, p, 144; Kdchihrim, Oprratmnm utwr See, translated in Barker, Modern 
Germany, pp. 345/.; Rudolf Martin, Deutsthland und England (1908). 

* Mr. Balfour, House of Common** 11 May, 1905. (4 Hansard cxlvi, c. 77.) 
‘The secretary of the admiralty, Uou*e of Commons, 5 March, 1907. (4 Hansard 

clxx, c. 662,) 
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suspicions. 1 In 1912 the admiralty took the unusual step of 
publishing, over the initials of the first sea lord, a reasoned 
argument against the possibility of invasion, on the con¬ 
dition, of course, that British naval supremacy was main¬ 
tained. 2 But if that supremacy were surrendered, then 
all was lost, for not even an invasion would be required to 
humble Britain in the dust; she could be starved into sub¬ 
mission. 

Lastly, when the purely defensive theory of the German 
navy was examined, it was noted that the German coast 
was already defended against the landing of an English 
army. The German fleet could not protect German com¬ 
merce on the high seas, because that function appertained 
to fast cruisers, of which Germany had built few, and 
because the necessary coaling stations were conspicuously 
lacking. Germany had no point of contact with Japan 
or the United States; naval operations against Russia or 
France would be of little use, and their fleets were far from 
formidable. Yet a war armada like the German high-seas 
fleet was not built for nothing: by process of elimination, 
England must be its objective. 3 It would be too much to 
say that Englishmen really believed Germany to be medi¬ 
tating an unprovoked attack upon their country, although 
they undoubtedly feared that such might be the case. 
Their feeling simply was that they must be prepared for 
the worst, and their political instinct told them that “the 
moment the German navy became strong enough to con¬ 
front that of Great Britain without risk of destruction 
British influence in Europe would be at an end, and the 
Continent would have to follow the direction given by 


1 Cf. Archibald Hurd, “Italy’s Bolt from the Blue,” Fortnightly Review, December, 

* A f an a PP€adht to the second edition of Sir Ian Hamilton’s Compulsory Service. 
I he first sea lord was Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson. 

Y h ° ? , Edinburgh Review, April, 1912; Captain 
nartwig Schubert, Die deutsche Schlachtflolte eine Ge/ohr fur Deulschlands Machtstd- 
lung (1911). 
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German policy. ?? 1 After that Germany could subdue Eng¬ 
land at her leisure and convenience. To quote Admiral 
Mahan: 

“The British navy is left the sole military force in the world 
superior to anything that Germany can as yet bring into the field. 

. . . This removed, neutral, or fallen in power, Germany, under 
present anticipations, which accord with reasonable probabilities, 
becomes the dominant naval state of the world, as well as the pre¬ 
dominant country of Europe/" 2 

Here, indeed, is the root of the whole controversy. Britain 
never aimed at, never acquired, the hegemony of Europe: 
Germany did dominate the Continent; and whatever her 
precise ambitions might be, the world would lie at her 
feet if she secured the control of the seas as well. 

The British view was well formulated by two eminent 
statesmen, one an ex prime minister, the other a leading 
member of the present government. In a letter written 
for the German magazine Xord 1aid Siid in May, 1912, 
Mr. Balfour said: 

“If recent years have produced a change in the way in which 
ordinary Englishmen judge of German policy, it is due to no na¬ 
tional prejudice, to no underestimate of German worth, to no 
want of gratitude for German services in the cause of universal 
culture. ... If Englishmen were sure that a German fleet were 
only going to he used for defensive purposes, i. c., against aggres¬ 
sion, they would not care how large it was. . . . But does Germany 
make it easy for Britain to take this view? The external facts of 
the situation appear to be as follows: the greatest military Power 
and the second greatest naval Power in the world is adding to both 
her army and her navy. ... It is conceivable that all this may 
be only in order to render herself impregnable against attack. But 
unfortunately no metre analysis of the German preparations for 
war will show for what purposes they are designed. A tremendous 
weapon has been forged; every year adds something to its efficiency 
and power; it is as formidable for purposes of aggression as for 

* Spcascr Wilkinson, Britain at Bay, p. an 

* interest 0/ Amtrua in International Conditions, pp. 67, 68. 
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purposes of defense. But to what end it was originally designed, 
and in what causes it will ultimately be used, can only be deter¬ 
mined, if determined at all, by extraneous considerations. . . . 

“The danger lies in the coexistence of that marvellous instru¬ 
ment of warfare which is the German army and navy, with the 
assiduous, I had almost said the organized, advocacy of a policy 
which it seems impossible to reconcile with the peace of the world 
or the rights of nations. For those who accept this policy German 
development means German territorial expansion. All countries 
which hinder, though it be only in self-defense, the realization of 
this-ideal, are regarded as hostile; and war, or the threat of war, 
is deemed the natural and fitting method by which the ideal itself 
is to be accomplished/’ 

Disclaiming any intention to criticise the theories held 
and preached by German students, Mr. Balfour went on: 

“Do not let them ask Englishmen to approve. We have had 
too bitter an experience of the ills which how from the endeavor 
of any single state to dominate Europe; we are too surely convinced 
of the perils which such a policy, were it successful, would bring 
upon ourselves as well as upon others, to treat them as negligible.” 1 

In a speech to the House of Commons on 27 November, 
19x1, Sir Edward Grey remarked: 

“German strength is by itself a guarantee that no other country 
will desire or seek a quarrel with Germany. That is one side of 
the shield of which the Germans may well be proud. But I think 
it ought to be remembered by German public opinion that there is 
another side of the shield, and that if a nation has the biggest army 
m the world, if it has a very big navy and is going on to build a still 
bigger navy, then it must do all in its power to prevent what 
would otherwise be natural apprehensions in the minds of others 
who have no aggressive intentions against that Power, lest that 
Power with its army and navy should have aggressive intentions 
toward them.” 

Without positively ascribing such intentions to Germany 
Sir Edward added: 

1 Reprinted in England and Germany t pp. 1—7, 
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“I think it must be realized that other nations would be appre¬ 
hensive and sensitive, and, of course, will be on the lookout for any 
indication of aggressive intentions.” 1 

No responsible Englishman denied the right of Ger¬ 
many to build as large a fleet as she could man and pay 
for; what was wanted was an assurance that such a fleet 
would not be used aggressively against England, for Ger¬ 
man policy seemed to point in such a direction. That as¬ 
surance Germany would never give, although the British 
Government was willing to undertake most solemnly never 
to be a party to aggression upon Germany. It is in the 
light of this circumstance that we must now consider which 
of the two rivals England or Germany -was responsible 
for the burden of modern naval armaments. 

The German thesis from the first has been that her navy 
was being built to further the interests of Germany, with¬ 
out regard to the size of other navies—if Great Britain 
chose to build two battleships for every one laid down in 
Germany, the fault was hers; if she found the burden in¬ 
tolerable, the remedy was to abandon the two-Power 
standard. Even English radicals and social reformers 
took much the same ground, 3 and Sir Edward Grey ad¬ 
mitted that England built the first Dreadnought* 

But Germany's case would be infinitely stronger if she 
had been willing to negotiate upon the matter of disarma¬ 
ment. As it was. she invariably took refuge behind her 
navy laws, which she alleged could not be changed with¬ 
out the consent of tin* Reichstag; as if the British pro¬ 
gramme was not subject to the approval of Parliament, 
and as if the Reichstag was not frequently called upon to 

1 5 Hmmrd xxxii, « pj (m, At an iUunt ration of Sir Kdward Grey’s criticism, 
Germany in 191 t fixed her army r^tubiiihmrnf fur the next five years, ami declared 
that her navy wim Wat lory; the rhunrrilor said that Germany was at jieace 
with alt the world, hut quite ready for war if It were forced upon her. Yet in 1912 
she increased her army and parsed a new navy law. 

* A. F. W. Hirst, Tkt Sit Pmui (tmsh 1 Manchester, 3 February, 1914. 
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change the existing laws in an upward direction! As for 
the two-Power standard, it first appears eo nomine in 
the Naval Defense Act of 1889; but its principle had 
been acted upon ever since the Napoleonic wars. Neither 
France nor Russia, which nations were usually hostile to 
Great Britain throughout the nineteenth century, had 
found the British supremacy of the seas injurious to them, 
primarily because, in spite of innumerable disputes with 
Great Britain, both perceived that the British navy was 
the bulwark of the European balance of power. 

An analysis of the programmes of construction and of 
the moneys voted for that purpose shows clearly that Brit¬ 
ish policy, viewed over a period of twenty years, was re¬ 
markably constant, in marked contrast with that of Ger¬ 
many: 

BATTLESHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Period 

Great 

Britain 

Average 

Germany 

Average 

1889-1898. 

30 

3 

9 


1898-1905. 

23 

H 

15 


1905-1909. 

12 

3 

11 

2f 


Or take the amounts voted for new construction, which is 
the real key to naval expenditure: 


Year 

Great Britain 

Battleships 

Germany 

Battleships 

1901-1902. 

£ 10,341,780 

3 

£4,653,423 

2 

1902-1903. 

9,282,2x7 

2 

4,662,769 

2 

1903-1904. 

12,398,133 

5 

4,388,748 

2 

1904-1905. 

13,184,419 

2 

4,275,489 

2 

1905-1906. 

11,368,744 

4 

4,720,206 

2 

1906-1907. 

10,480,397 

3 

5,167,319 

2 

1907-1908. 

8,849,589 

3 • 

5 , 9 X 0,959 

3 

1908-1909. 

8,521,930 

2 

7 , 795,499 

4 


Thus Great Britain, up to 1909, took little notice, in con¬ 
crete fashion, of the development of the German navy; 
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she built, on the average, approximately the same number 
of ships annually, before and after 1898, and the expendi¬ 
ture for new construction showed a persistent tendency 

to diminish. 

For the five years preceding the Great War it is more 
difficult to form an impartial judgment. The figures are 
as follows: 


Great Britain Germany 


Year 

Construction 

| Ships 

Person- 

m*l 

Count rue {ion 

Shijw 

Person¬ 

nel 

1909-19to.. 

£11,227,194 

i 

! 8 

X 27,998 U 

£10,177,068 

• 4 

53 , 94 f > 

X9io~i9n., 

14,957,430 

I 5 1 

X30,8l7 j 

11,392,850 

1 4 1 

i 57,873 

I9n“i9i2.. 

17,596,877 

5 1 

* 3^792 !! 

11,710,859 

4 ! 

; <10,805 

19x2-1913.. 

17,271,3x7 

5 4 1 

*36.443 ) 1 

n, 393,340 

4 1 

1 69,8 to 

1913-19x4.. 

17,391,350 

j 5 . 

142,500 : | 

10,719,787 

, 3 j 

73 .* 7 & 

19x4-19x5.. 

! 18 , 970,080 

4 ' 

151,000* ? 

19,902,859 

1 a j 



The German estimates dt> not indutie votes for aeronautics; the British 
estimates have excrcdcd the actual payments for construction by amounts 
ranging from £200,000 to £2,000,000. 

* Etti mated number. 

The verdict must depend largely upon the point of view. 
If the German contention be accepted, that British sea 
power is simply piracy brought up to date, then the addi¬ 
tion of 31 Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts to the 
first dozen was a crime against humanity and an unneces¬ 
sary burden upon a country as heavily taxed as modern 
England. On the other hand, those who believe that the 
growing German fleet was a positive danger to the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire and a large number of 
Englishmen did so believe will acquit the British Govern¬ 
ment of reckless extravagance, and will argue in good con¬ 
science that an abdication of British naval superiority 
would have been a premium upon stupidity, a confession 
of cowardice, an act of treason; more especially as the 
British Government made repeated efforts to keep its naval 
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expenditure within bounds, but invariably encountered 
the obstinate refusal of Germany to discuss even the prin¬ 
ciple of disarmament. 

It is not out of place to remember, in conclusion, that 
nothing succeeds like success. Prince Biilow, in his Im¬ 
perial Germany , argues that the entry of Germany into the 
world politics of the twentieth century was made possible 
by the building of her fleet, and that she had gained both 
profit and glory in the adventure. 1 What are the facts? 
Between 1884 and 1899, during which period the German 
fleet was a quantiU negligible, Germany secured all the 
colonies she possessed at the opening of the Great War, 
with the exception of what was surrendered by France in 
1911 in return for a protectorate over Morocco. Between 
1900 and 1914, while the German fleet was build¬ 
ing, England disarmed the French opposition in Egypt; 
France secured Morocco; Italy seized Tripoli; Austria- 
Hungary regularized her position in Bosnia; Russia prac¬ 
tically annexed northern Manchuria and established a pro¬ 
tectorate over Mongolia. Even the little Balkan states 
despoiled the unspeakable Turk, who was the cherished 
friend of Germany. Spain received part of Morocco, and 
Belgium the Congo as the legatee of King Leopold. Ger¬ 
many alone got nothing, or next to nothing, for the Congo 
concessions of 1911 did not satisfy her appetite. Whether 
or not the Powers of the Triple Entente were responsible 
for this starvation of a hungry nation, it is evident that 
the German fleet produced no adequate return upon the 
colossal sums borrowed for its construction; nor has it been 
of appreciable value to Germany in the conduct of the war. 
Judged by the standard of results, the whole policy asso¬ 
ciated with naval expansion has been a lamentable failure, 
and a blunder for which Germany is paying by the par¬ 
ticipation of Great Britain in the Great War. 


ip. 119. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

The ten years from 1904 to 1914 form one of the most 
stormy periods in the history of European diplomacy. 
Four times did the spectre of war stalk across the horizon 
in the summer of 1905, in the winter of 1908 9. again in 
the summer of 19x1, and lastly in the winter of 1912 x.p 
In not all of these crises were the interests of Great Brit¬ 
ain directly affected; yet because indirectly her position in 
the world and her honor as a Great Power were called in 
question, she was an active participant on each occasion, 
and the experience and knowledge she thereby gained of 
German policy was the secondary cause of her ultimatum 
to Germany in August, 1914. Three of the four disputes 
found England and Germany in opposite camps, and as 
crisis followed crisis, it became increasingly clear that the 
real issue was a test of strength between the two Powers, 
however much disguised by the circumstances of the 
moment. 

Anglo-German relations became strained in the early 
years of the twentieth century, or in the last years of the 
nineteenth if the first symptoms of hostility be considered, 
because two great questions hitherto distinct were fused 
into a single issue. Those questions were the balance of 
power in Europe and the division of certain non-European 
lands which had thus far escaped effective penetration or 
absorption by white men. From 1870 Germany domi¬ 
nated the Continent of Europe, whereas she took but a 
limited interest in the problem of expansion; France and 
Russia, on the other hand, pursued an active colonial 
policy, which involved many disputes with Great Brit- 
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ain. Hence a policy of splendid isolation commended 
itself to British statesmen of both political parties. But 
when with the accession of William H to the throne Ger¬ 
many began to manifest an intense interest in the disposi¬ 
tion of unappropriated lands, when the increase of her 
population, the accumulation of wealth, and the heaping 
up of great military and naval armaments threatened to 
overturn the balance of power in her favor, and when the 
direction of her policy became unmistakably anti-British, 
it was inevitable, first, that England should emerge from 
the isolation by drawing closer to one or more Continental 
Powers; and, second, that Germany should encounter the 
opposition of the island Power on every hand. For the 
moment the question may be passed whether the British 
attitude was offensive or defensive: it is sufficient to recog¬ 
nize that the ramifications of Anglo-German rivalry were 
endless and that the peace of the world was bound up with 
the issue of their antagonism. 

The real cause of that hostility was, of course, the de¬ 
velopment of the German navy. To the pacifist and the 
advocate of disarmament, the danger to either Power from 
the navy of the other seemed to belong distinctly to the 
future, and for that reason he could not or would not 
admit the reality of the latent conflict. Yet the question 
has a very practical bearing upon the policy of each coun¬ 
try, as Prince Biilow has rather naively confessed. 

“The fleet was to be built,” he writes in his Imperial Germany, 
“while we maintained our position on the Continent, without our 
coming into conflict with England, whom we could not as yet 
oppose at sea, but also while we preserved intact our national 
honor and dignity.” 

Or again: 

“Patriotic feeling must not be roused to such an extent,as to 
damage irreparably our relations with England, against whom our 
sea power would for years still be insufficient.” 
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And a propos of the Boer War: 

“Our navy was not strong enough for us forcibly to achieve a 
sufficient sea power in the teeth of English interests.’’ 1 

Whatever may be thought of British sea power, Great 
Britain can scarcely be blamed for taking every precaution 
to meet the challenge of the German navy; for she believed 
the maintenance of her supremacy to be absolutely vital 
to her safety. 

In the chapter on “German Expansion” it was pointed 
out that German colonial ambitions were to be satisfied, 
so far as may be guessed, in Morocco and Asia Minor. 
For reasons that will presently Ik- set forth, a complete suc¬ 
cess of the German plans as regards those regions would 
prejudice England’s interests severely, either by cutting 
into her trade, or by leaving her isolated diplomatically. 
Germany was fully entitled to carry through her schemes 
if she could, and the impression one gets from a study of 
her policy is that she aimed to present England with fnits 
accomplis , which are the strongest arguments in the armory 
of diplomacy. Unfortunately for Germany, England re¬ 
fused to be taken by surprise, and endeavored to bloc k the 
German designs in one way or another. Some will have it 
that British policy was dictated by jealousy. In any ease, 
the interests of the two countries were for many years 
frankly contrary, and for that reason diplomatic tension 
was inevitable; which fact made difficult, if not impossible, 
a sincere co-operation in those fields where there was no 
conflict of interests. 

Another factor in the situation was the attitude of pub¬ 
lic opinion in both countries, which had been lashed to 
fury by the Boer War and its attendant circumstances. 
Repeated efforts were made to restore confidence, and no 
little success had been achieved; so much, indeed, that 

1 Impend Germany, pp* 34, 48. 
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until the violation of Belgian neutrality English opinion 
was far from convinced that English intervention in the 
war was necessary. But up to 1912 the difficulties of Down¬ 
ing Street and Wilhelmstrasse were certainly enhanced by 
the conviction of many sections of both peoples that war 
was inevitable. 

The emergence of Great Britain from her cherished iso¬ 
lation was a gradual rather than a sudden development, 
and was accomplished against her wishes and in spite of 
repeated attempts to prevent it. A more melancholy fact 
can hardly be imagined than that the Anglo-French recon¬ 
ciliation of 1904, designed to secure a lasting peace between 
England and France, should prove one of the main causes 
of war between England and Germany ! 

The entente between England and France was the work 
of three men: M. Delcasse. French minister for foreign 
affairs from 1898 to 1905; Mr. Thomas Barclay, sometime 
president of the British chamber of commerce in Paris, 
and the late King Edward VII. Fpon taking over the 
Quai d'Orsay in November, i.Sg.S, when the Fashoda inci¬ 
dent was still fresh in men's minds. M. Delcasse said to 
M. Victor Berard, the noted publicist: “ I do not intend 
to leave this office until 1 have re established good relations 
with England.” 1 Six years passed before the definitive 
conventions were signed, but the thoroughly correct atti¬ 
tude of the French foreign otfice during the Boer War, 
when there were rumors of an anti English toalitiun. paved 
the way. Queen Victoria was decidedly pro German in 
her sympathies, and Lord Salisbury entertained a deep 
distrust of all things French. These obstacles were re¬ 
moved by the death of the Queen in npi and the retire¬ 
ment of Lord Salisbury from the ministry in July, 1902, 
and in the late summer of igo.’ M. Delcasse made over- 


1 Victor Berard* La Framt d (lutiiaum* // f q j> s\. 
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tures to London for a joint settlement of the Egyptian and 
Moroccan questions. LordLansdowne was sympathetic, but 
the South African situation and a dispute with Venezuela 
postponed active negotiations until the summer of igo,*. 1 

Meanwhile unofficial influences were at work. In the 
summer of 1899 Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Barclay determined 
to bring about a reconciliation between England and 
France. At his suggestion, and with the cordial approval 
of the French Government, the chambers of commerce of 
the United Kingdom held their annual meeting in Paris 
during the exposition of igoo as guests of the British 
chamber of commerce, and from that time Englishmen 
flocked to the exposition in great numbers, Mr. Barclay 
then began a campaign in favor of an arbitration treaty 
between England and France, in which he enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of the chambers of commerce and the 
trade unions of both countries, ft was no small under 
taking to break down the prejudices of centuries and the 
time-honored belief in both countries that their respective 
interests were conflicting; and not the least obstacle was 
the attitude of Sir Edmund Munson, the British ambas¬ 
sador in Paris, who did not consider a rappr<n hanvnt pus 
sible and possessed a capacity for making tactless speeches. 
But in the end provincial opinion on both sides of the* 
Channel was converted. Only the two capitals remained 
suspicious. Finally, in May, ipeep King Edward, who as 
Prince of Wales had been adored by the Parisian populace 
and who was an ardent admirer of France, visited Paris 
and was respectfully received. The return visit of Presi¬ 
dent Loubct in July was an even greater success, so that 
it only remained for the two governments to translate their 
friendly sentiments into concrete agreements. 3 


1 William Mortem Fullerton, Problem * of Pmirr C i*>t p, p 

*For the history of the entente tordude, Hte Sir Thomas Bar* lay. Thirty IVarC 
Reminiscences, *$76 0706, especially pp, *75 .* 40 . 
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This was done by the arbitration treaty of 14 October, 
1903, and the epoch-making political conventions of 8 
April, 1904. The details of these treaties have been given 
in the chapter on “Modern England,” and need not be 
here recited; nor will their historical importance lie in the 
fact that the two countries adjusted sundry colonial dis¬ 
putes in various parts of the world. A perspective of only 
ten years was needed to show that the entente cordiale 
marked a new period in recent history, the chief character¬ 
istic of which, internationally considered, was the freedom 
enjoyed by both France and England in their dealings 
with Germany. Such freedom was tire more desirable be¬ 
cause the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1904, deprived France of any possible assistance 
from her ally, and for practical purposes left Germany in 
absolute control of the Continent. 

The balance of Europe was restored by the entente, as 
Prince Biilow subsequently admitted, but this was appar¬ 
ently the result rather than the cause of the entente. There 
was nothing in the conventions themselves, which were 
being negotiated before the war in the Far Hast, to indicate 
any arriere-pensee toward Germany, and they were obvi¬ 
ously designed simply to end the long strife between France 
and England. Lord Lansdowne “strongly repudiated the 
assumption that because there had been an approximation 
between Britain and two great and friendly Powers, there 
must necessarily be an estrangement between ourselves 
and any other Power or Powers.” 1 To the German am¬ 
bassador in Paris the Anglo-French arrangement seemed 
“perfectly natural.” 5 and his government declared its 
acceptance of what was regarded as a new pledge and 
guarantee of the peace of the world. Prince Billow's re¬ 
marks in the Reichstag, on 12 April, u) 04, are conclusive 
of Germany’s opinion at the time. 


1 6 November, ujo$; quoted in Art mud 100$, jl aaS. 

* French Yellow Book, Ajfaira du Marae, s^ot«io©S» p. 
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“We have no cause,” he said, “to apprehend that this agreement 
was levelled against any individual Power. It seems to he an 
attempt to eliminate the [mints of difference between Frame and 
Great Britain by means of an amicable understanding. From the 
point of view of German interests we have nothing to complain of, 
for we do not wish to see strained relations between Great Britain 
and France, if only because such it state of affairs would imperii the 
peace of the world, the maintenance of which we simerely desire.” 

“There was another reason why Germany would rather 
welcome than find fault with the agreement. The general 
impression in Germany throughout 1004 was that the rap¬ 
prochement between France and Great Britain tended to 
weaken the alliance between France and Russia. Any 
enduring friendship with both, owing to existing political 
conditions in both the Middle and Fur Fast, seemed im¬ 
possible. The public excitement in England caused by 
the Dogger Bank affair and the exploits of the Russian 
cruisers Petersburg and Smolensk accentuated, if anything, 
this impression.” 1 As it turned out, the German assump¬ 
tion that England and Russia were of necessity hostile and 
irreconcilable, an assumption that governed the weekly 
reviews of foreign politics written by Professor Theodor 
Schiemann for the Kreuzzeltung. was to prove Germany's 
undoing, for when England and Russia marie up their 
differences Germany had no policy prepared to meet the 
new situation, and the ultimate result of that deficiency 
was the war of 1914. 

Thus the entente cord tale of 1904 augured well for the 
peace of the world. Yet it must, be recognized that the 
agreement commended itself to the public opinion of both 
France and England, and to their respective foreign oJftces, 
because at the very least each country would enjoy a free 
hand against Germany, and might, in certain contingen¬ 
cies, count on the diplomatic support of the other.’ Ger- 

1 Barclay, Thirty Years* Rminmenm, p. sin, 

* This is admitted by Sydney Brooks, “England and Germany/* Atfartlh ManMy, 
Hay, xgxo, p. 624. 
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mans subsequently convinced themselves that M. Delcasse’s 
policy was inspired solely by the desire to secure British 
support in a war of revenge, and that King Edward VII 
was at the bottom of a matured scheme to effect the diplo¬ 
matic isolation of Germany . 1 Here, then, was a situation 
full of dangerous possibilities. Would either France or 
England, or both of them, pursue an aggressive policy 
toward Germany? or would the latter endeavor to break 
up the new friendship before it had been consolidated as 
an effective force against a German hegemony of Europe? 
In either case the peace of Europe was hound to be seriously 
threatened; so that the agreement concluded between 
Great Britain and France for the purpose of avoiding war 
on account of numerous questions in which they were both 
interested actually opened up the vista of war between 
one or both of them and Germany I 

As it happened the initiative in testing the new situa¬ 
tion came from Germany. Although she had raised no 
objection to the Anglo French convention at the time of 
its publication, even though it had not been formally com¬ 
municated to her, 2 the prospect of a permanent reconcilia¬ 
tion between the two old enemies was far from pleasing to 
her; for her colonial policy had hitherto profited from the 
jealousy of London and Paris, not to mention her ascend¬ 
ency in Europe. But when the Russian armies, in Feb¬ 
ruary, H)05« met defeat at Mukden, it was obvious that 
France could expect no assistance from her ally in case of 
trouble with Germany. The temptation was too strong 
for the latter. Count von Billow, the chancellor, stated 
in the Reichstag that Germany was ignorant of any agree- 


*/j ntrr ajitt, I )r, I\iul Kohrhath, pruiuhlaml unUt tkn H tihAkrtn, pp, 34J 347, 
Innumerable* reformrn toiiW br 

* The British (invrfnmenf n«4ii?nl llir I'M'&rr* n f to nmfrrr.Umjo with ren|K*ct 
to Egypt, France tmofht tally informed iWmumy *4 the Morn* Min *lat*w* of the 
agreement, ami the latter nw*le no protect at thr fimr jVr^mal motive* seem to 
have inspired M. Dekasw m neglei ting the formal iommutm.*tiun to f Germany. 
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ments as to Morocco recently made between France and 
England, and to reinforce the position Emperor William 
II appeared at Tangier on 31 March, 1905, when* he spoke 

to this effect: 

“It is to the Sultan in his position of an independent sovereign 
that I am paying my visit to-day. 1 hope that under the stiver- 
eignty of the Sultan a free Morocco will remain, open to the peace¬ 
ful rivalry of all nations, without monopoly or annexation, on the 
basis of absolute equality. The object of my visit to Tangier is 
to make it known that I am determined to do all that is in my power 
to safeguard efficaciously tin* interests of Germany in Morocco, 
for I look upon the Sultan as an absolutely independent sovereign." 

This speech produced the most serious diplomatic crisis 
that Europe had known since thirty years Indore, when a 
Franco-German war was threatened by the attitude of the 
German military party. For Germany now challenged 
the principle of the Anglo-French convention, that “it 
appertains to France, more particularly as a Power whose 
dominions are coterminous for a great distance with those 
of Morocco, to preserve order in that country and to pro- 
vide assistance for tin* purpose* of all administrative, eco¬ 
nomic, financial, and military reforms which it may re¬ 
quire.” 1 In brief, Germany demanded that Morocco be 
placed under international control, while France seemed 
disposed to insist upon her ascendency in its affairs. As 
the French policy was peculiarly the work of M. Deleasse, 
a German ultimatum that France should consent to the 
meeting of an international conference was tantamount 
to a demand for the dismissal of the Republic's foreign min* 
ister, and was so regarded, both then ami since. France, 
unable to face a war with her mighty neighbor, yielded, 
and Germany seemed to have scored a distinct triumph 
at the expense of the new entente, for, although the Brit 
ish Government was willing to assist France by landing 

1 Anglo-French Dcdaratkm (public), Art. II. 
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100,000 troops in Schleswig-Holstein, the Fren. 
declined to support M. Delcasse in a policy of 
and he resigned. 1 After long negotiations, exte 
the summer of 1905, it was arranged between I 
Germany that the conference should meet at 
opposite Gibraltar on the Spanish mainland, ii 
1906. 

Inasmuch as the agreement with France only 
British Government to afford its “diplomatic si 
obtain the execution of the Morocco clauses, it 
prising that Germany considered the offer of nr 
sistance an evidence of England’s unfriendliness 
there was a renewed outburst of Anglophobia i 
man press toward the end of 1905. The Morocc 
was, indeed, one of the few definite issues bet we 
countries, although Great Britain was not inv- 
principal. It is therefore necessary to explain 
problem was, and, if possible, to express some 
to the merits of the controversy. 

Morocco, or the Shereefian Empire, was the 
pendent state of Africa Minor, as the southern 
the Mediterranean is sometimes called. In the 
the nineteenth century all the surrounding region 
appropriated by European Powers, anti by 190c 
tier of Morocco marched with that of the Frer 
sions, except in the extreme south, where it 
Spanish colony. The government was no more 
than that of Mohammedan states elsewhere; tl 
was, in fact, a feudal state of the variety to 1>. 

^ * A special envoy, Prince Hcnckcl v«n Ummrmtmtck* w m mil I 
German Government to warn the prime minister, M, Kmivirr, th#i 
was persona non $mU to Germany, ami that both the mtrrcits of 3 
peace of Kurojte required hn S« the (kmiah iVam) 

M. Dekasftf took his revenge hy ctm Wimc in the Maim, in Ortubri 
details of the British offer of assistance* 
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Europe about the year 1000. Geographical divisions 
worked against national unity, even if there! had not been 
many strong tribes much addicted to fighting and a tradi¬ 
tion of corruption which prevented the working out of an 
efficient administrative system. Even the strongest sul¬ 
tans could maintain some semblance of order only by trav¬ 
elling about the Empire and quartering themselves upon 
powerful tribal chieftains. The last great ruler was Mulai 
Hassan, who died in 1894, and had prevented excessive 
European interference by protecting such Europeans as 
resided in the land for purposes of commerce; his policy, 
however, was continued by the grand vizier, Ben I lamed, 
down to 1901, when death removed the one man who 
understood the situation dearly. 

The Sultan Abdel Assiz achieved considerable notoriety 
by his addiction to photography and other refinements of 
European life. But civilization led to bankruptcy, which 
could be liquidated only by European assistance; and tribal 
restlessness, culminating in the revolt of El Rogui in np v L 
created a dangerous and difficult position for European resi¬ 
dents. As the land had long been the arena of European 
intrigue without falling a prey to it, the unhappy Sultan 
was likely to be overwhelmed by applications from Bowers 
anxious to give his country their respective types of colonial 
organization. 

Historically Spain enjoyed the greatest interest in Mo¬ 
rocco, on account of the long struggle* between Christianity 
and Islam for the control of the Iberian peninsula. But 
at the opening of the twentieth century her holdings were 
confined to four presidios on the Mediterranean littoral 
and a small settlement on the Atlantic coast. Her friend¬ 
ship with Great Britain guaranteed that no other Bower 
would be allowed to secure the Mediterranean coast lest 
it be used as a balance to Gibraltar. 

Great Britain's interest was entirely commercial, except 
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that she could not tolerate an occupation by a hostile 
Power which might control either the Suez or the South 
African route to India. She had several times tried to 
secure reforms in the Shereefian Government, but, failing 
that was content with some forty per cent of the trade of 
Morocco. Her diplomatic agents and her merchants en¬ 
joyed the confidence of the Sultan, who regarded the Eng¬ 
lish friendship as the surest barrier to the introduction of 
European influences; so that in 1901 a protectorate was 
practically offered to the British Government. 

The Power with a vital interest in the future of Morocco 
was France. Ever since Algeria became a French colony 
the anarchy which reigned on the Morocco-Algerian fron¬ 
tier had been a constant source of trouble; also of profit, 
for by perpetuating the disorder the French Government 
provided itself with a convenient excuse for intervening 
in Morocco should a favorable occasion ever arise. After 
the occupation of the last Sahara oases in the ’nineties, 
Morocco came to be regarded as the keystone of the French 
African Empire, and the colonial party in France openly 
avowed its desire for a French protectorate, or for an an¬ 
nexation, if possible. French commerce stood second to 
that of Great Britain, being reckoned at about twenty 
per cent. And some patriots, keenly aware of the ever 
increasing discrepancy of France and Germany in popula¬ 
tion, looked forward to the time when the Republic might 
use African troops to supply the deficiency of the regular 
army; for which purpose the fighting tribesmen of Morocco 
would be of great value. Furthermore, in the event of a 
European war, the position of France throughout northern 
Africa might be seriously compromised by the activities 
of Mohammedan secret societies operating from an inde¬ 
pendent Morocco. On the whole, therefore, France’s 
moral claim to the reversion of the Shereefian Empire may 
be fairly admitted. 
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There remained Germany, who was not disposed to al¬ 
low her western neighbor a free hand in dealing with the 
decaying Moorish state, partly because of her own definite 
interests therein, partly because, as the Emperor once re¬ 
marked, “without German}' and the German Emperor, no 
important step in international policy should be taken, 
even beyond the seas.” 1 Unfortunately, it is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to determine whether the German Government 
ever had a definite policy as regards Morocco itself, for its 
conduct in the years 1905 11 was curiously inconsistent. 
Prince Billow repeatedly stated that the interests of Ger¬ 
many were purely economic, and that she would be content 
if the open door and the sovereignty of the Sultan were 
adequately maintained. At the end of the last century 
German commerce with Morocco amounted to only nine 
per cent of the total trade, but it was displaying the usual 
German energy ami was rapidly increasing. Well aware 
that, the French occupation of Tunis had led to sharp 
differential treatment in favor of French goods and that 
in Madagascar practically all non-French goods had been 
excluded by a high protective tariff, Germany insisted 
upon ecjual treatment for all nations in Morocco, and 
might reasonably expect the support of other governments. 
Her point was well taken because the Anglo-French agree¬ 
ment bound France to maintain the open door for thirty 
years only and did not in any manner insure the rights of 
other nations after that period. 2 So long, therefore, as 
German policy envisaged the maintenance of the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of Morocco, together with a recog¬ 
nition of the sovereignty of the Sultan, as a guarantee of 
the open door, it occupied a strong position. In addition, 
a convention signed at Madrid in 1880 by all the European 
Powers and the United States made Morocco a kind of. 

1 Kiri, ,{ July, 

* Anglw Fmuh !Migration (public), Art. IV. 
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international hunting-ground. True, that agreement had 
reference to the protection of European residents in the 
Shereefian Empire and was not concerned with trading 
rights; but Article XVII declared that “the right of most- 
favored-nation treatment is recognized by Morocco for 
all the Powers represented at the Conference of Madrid.” 
The most-favored-nation treatment was also promised to 
Germany in the commercial treaty signed by Germany 
and Morocco in 1890. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that Germany 
did not cherish ambitions of another description. Through¬ 
out the period during which the Morocco controversy kept 
Europe on tenter-hooks the agitation for “a place in the 
sun” was at its height, and Morocco figured prominently 
in the programmes of the Pan-German League and the 
Colonial Society. In the propaganda of these associations 
the Shereefian Empire was described as a veritable Gol- 
conda; nor was this a distortion of the truth. With an 
area of 219,000 square miles and a population of only 
5,000,000, the land was capable of receiving a large num¬ 
ber of European settlers; the climate, more especially in 
the southwest, was salubrious; the agricultural possibilities 
were boundless, for the soil was both rich and sparsely 
cultivated; above all, from a German point of view, the 
earth was known to be extraordinarily rich in iron and 
other ores in which Germany was either lacking or increas¬ 
ingly dependent upon imports. A further recommenda¬ 
tion could be found in the fact that Morocco was practically 
the last semicivilized region of the globe that was not 
mortgaged to some European Power or was not entangled 
in the meshes of Pan-American or Asiatic politics. The 
acquisition of Morocco would probably have gone far to 
satisfy German colonial ambitions, and, whether or not the 
imperial government aimed to secure the whole or a part 
of the spoils when the Sultan capitulated to European pres- 
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sure, public opinion fully expected the fatherland to ob¬ 
tain its proper share of the prey. 

For political reasons as well as economic considerations 
Germany would find Morocco useful. For some time she 
had felt keenly the need of a coaling station somewhere on 
the route from Europe to her African colonies Togoland, 
Cameroons, and Southwest Africa. For that purpose the 
western coast of Morocco offered many possibilities. 
Furthermore, a German Morocco would neutralize French 
Algeria in case of a European war. but most important 
of all, Germany would become a Mediterranean Power, 
at least in its western area. Then, if her Haghdad railway 
could be put through ami her hold on Asia Minor estab¬ 
lished; if also her ally. Austria-Hungary, were to carry 
through an ambitious naval programme, then the Germanic 
Powers might in time acquire a preponderant position in 
the Middle Sea, that is, across the most important trade 
route and the strategic centre of the British Empire. It 
must be frankly admitted that the above interpretation 
of Germany’s Moroccan policy is inferential, for the im¬ 
perial government, never admitted that it cherished terri¬ 
torial aspirations in Morocco. But if Germany wen: 
merely championing the open door, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why Great Britain opposed so resolutely every for¬ 
ward move of the Berlin foreign office, for her own trade 
was bound to profit by the success of the German jK>licy. 
Either Germany did aspire to a part of Morocco and in the 
negotiations preceding the Great War. she declined, be it 
remembered, to guarantee the integrity of the French col¬ 
onies, of which Morocco was surely the most desirable; 
or she was using the Morocco question as a means of test¬ 
ing the Anglo-French entente. The one did not exclude 
the other, for that matter. If Germany avowed her de¬ 
signs upon Morocco, the entente would speedily become an 
alliance; on the other hand, if she could break up the 
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entente , Morocco would be hers for the asking, as France 
was in no position to undertake a war single-handed. But 
from whatever angle the matter is viewed, it is clear that 
Great Britain, deeply concerned as she was at the growth 
of the German navy, was bound to resent the establishment 
of German influence in Morocco, which would prejudice 
her position in the Mediterranean, or to draw nearer to 
France if the latter were subjected to any threats at the 
hands of Germany. If Germany’s interests obviously 
demanded a forward policy in Morocco, British interests 
equally required that such a policy be blocked; and be¬ 
yond that point it is neither useful nor possible to refine the 
dispute. 1 

After the foregoing statement of the attitude of the sev¬ 
eral Powers toward the Moroccan question we may nar¬ 
rate the course of events in the Shereefian Empire which 
led up to the Conference of Algeciras. 

The first step toward securing a hold on Morocco was 
taken by France in 1901, when her relations with England 
were still problematical and when the latter was still 
engaged in the Boer War. In July of that year, after a 
French squadron had repaired to Tangier (a French subject 
had recently been murdered), a treaty was concluded which 
prepared the way for that penetration paeijique so dear to 
modern diplomacy and pledged France to maintain the 
independence and integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 
This was followed in April, 1902, by another convention, 
which regulated the policing of the Morocco-Algerian fron¬ 
tier in a manner distinctly favorable to France. Shortly 
after this M. Delcasse opened negotiations with Germany 

1 Gustav Diercks, Die Marokkofrage und die Konferenz von A lgesir as (1006); 
Krieg mil Frankreich? XVohin muss die deutseke Marokkopolitik fiihren? (1907); 
Heinrich Class, Wesl-Marokko deutsch / (iqu), 60,000 copies being sold; Dr. 
Albrecht Wirth, Die Knlscheidtmg iiber Marokko (igu); Dr. Wilhelm Arning, 
Marokko-Kongo (1912). Andre Tardieu, La Conference d’Algtsiras (1906); Augustin 
Bernard, Le Maroc (1913). E. 1). Morel Morocco in Diplomacy (1912), bitterly 
critical of British policy, but containing all the essential documents. 
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to buy of! her opposition, and proposed to Spain a parti¬ 
tion of what did not yet belong to France. Rut nothing 
came of the former, and Great Britain got wind of the 
Franco-Spanish scheme and blocked it. This check was 
probably the decisive factor in deciding the Republic to 
give up its claims in Egypt in return for England's con¬ 
sent to its Morocco policy. The agreement with London 
was then concluded on 8 April, 1004. 

The published articles of the Anglo-French convention 
bound the two governments not to “alter the political 
status” of either Egypt or Morocco, hut in secret articles, 
which were not published until ipr 1, they considered “the 
event of either government finding itself constrained, by 
the force of circumstances, to modify the policy in re¬ 
spect to Egypt or Morocco,” and they promised mutual 
assistance in securing “reforms” in either country. The 
published declaration recognized the interests of Spain on 
the Mediterranean littoral of Morocco, and France was 
bidden to come to terms with her. On 3 October, 11)04, 
the French and Spanish Governments, in a public declara¬ 
tion, stated that they were “firmly attached to the in¬ 
tegrity of the Moorish Empire under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan”; but secretly they arranged a treaty of partition 
which, according to agreement, was communicated to the 
British Government and which hound Spain never “to 
alienate or to cede in any form, even temporarily, the whole 
or any part of the territories” awarded to her a precau¬ 
tion, perhaps, against a German purchase or lease. 1 Thus, 
while the world was led to believe that Morocco's position 
would be maintained intact by France, Spain, and (meat 
Britain, those very Powers were privately agreed that the 
Sultan's dominions should be divided among two of their 
number, and the third was pledged to give its diplomatic: 
support to the proceedings. 


* Art. VII, 
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It was not a creditable business ^ ot ne g°dators. 
True, the possession of Morocco by France was 
corollary of the British occupation oi Egypt, and a pub¬ 
lic announcement might easily have precipitated a war. 
Probably not otherwise could the Western Powers have 
scored at the expense of Germany, but their diplomacy 
was placed in a false light; just as was Germany's by her 
refusal to pursue a consistent policy fairly and squarely. 
Whether or when Germany learned of the secret articles, 
cannot be said; but it has been argued that the sudden 
change of front made by Germany after the battle of 
Mukden was dictated by the knowledge that a partition 
of Morocco was being prepared, 1 and the explanation is 
not unreasonable, as important secrets have more than 
once leaked out of the Quai d'Orsay. In any case, the 
Germans had reason to be alarmed, for in June, 1904, the 
Maghzen, as the Shereefian Government is called, had 
raised a loan of 62,500,000 francs in Paris, and the pro¬ 
gramme of reforms presented to the Sultan by the French 
minister in February, 1905, would have made Morocco 
practically a French protectorate. 2 

The Algeciras Conference had, therefore, to decide 
whether it would establish an international control over 
Morocco or recognize the peculiar interests of France and 
Spain. Germany had a strong case, beyond a doubt, but 
the strong-handed methods of her diplomacy militated 
seriously against her. She had raised the question in a 
brutal fashion, and her representatives at the conference 
assumed a domineering and hectoring attitude that was 
most distasteful to the polished agents of the other Powers. 


1 So Morel, Morocco in Diplomacy , p. 98, who bases his opinion on the text of a 
Reuter despatch of October, 1904. • 

* According to the German minister to Morocco, his French colleague pressed the 
reforms on the Sultan by the argument that he was acting in the name of the Euro¬ 
pean concert. M. Saint-Ren6 Taillandier denied explicitly that he had used such 
language. 
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Hence, in the really vital questions, she enjoyed the sup¬ 
port only of Austria-Hungary, her ally. Her other ally. 
Italy, consistently voted against her, and even the neutral 
American delegates favored the French contentions. To 
a large extent, the question debated was not so much the 
future of Morocco as the strength of the several Powers. 
An unreserved German victory would have consolidated 
firmly the new position in Europe she had acquired since 
Russia’s defeat in the Far East. 'I’he result of the con¬ 
ference, accordingly, was a theoretical acceptance of the 
German doctrine of internationalization, but a practical 
disavowal of it by the grant of a privileged position to 
France and Spain. 

In securing this the assistance” of the British Govern¬ 
ment was invaluable to Eranee. Sir Edward Grey, who 
had just taken oven - the foreign other, said to the French 
ambassador: 


“If war was forced upon France then on the question of Moron o 
—a question which had just been made the subject of agreement 
between this country (England! and France, an agreement extremely 
popular on both sides if out of this .agreement war was forced on 
France at this time, in his view public opinion in this country 
would have rallied to the material support of France," 1 


Sir Edward made no promises, but he conveyed his opinion 
to the German ambassador as well as to tin* French; he 
used no threats, but. the German Government knew that 
it could not break up the entente eontnile by tin aggres¬ 
sive policy toward France. Without committing the Brit¬ 
ish Government, the foreign secretary .also authorized the 
consultation of British ami French military experts. Thus 
German policy had succeeded in cementing the entente 
into something more than a mere combination for diplo- 


1 House of Commons, 3 AuKU*t» *0*4. (5 Hansard I&v, r. *8u | 
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matic manoeuvres, without, as later events showed, taking 
the lesson to heart. 

The Act of Algeciras, In one hundred and twenty-three 
articles, accepted “the threefold principle of the sover¬ 
eignty and independence of his Majesty the Sultan, the 
integrity of his dominions, and economic liberty without 
any inequality.” Apart from regulations for the suppres¬ 
sion of the traffic In arms and for the better collection of 
taxes, the essential provisions were those concerning the 
organization of a police force and a state bank. The former 
task was intrusted to French and Spanish officers. As 
regards the bank, its capital was divided into fourteen 
equal shares, of which one was allot ted to each of flu* twelve 
signatory Powers, and the other two to the French hanks 
interested in the loan of June. ap.|; France and Spain, 
therefore, secured two >rventh> of the capital. Also, the 
bank was organized under the laws of France, In theory, 
France and Spain were to act as ai f ent% of the Powers, but 
in reality they were awarded a privileged position; and it 
soon became apparent that the authority given them as 
agents of the Powers w;e nut Mirth lent to tope with the 
problems that aroM\ 

Prince Billow, in a spree h to the Rrh hdag on 5 April, 
xt)o6, sought to justify hb pnlit y. The Morocco question, 
he said, had been “one afire ting the prestige of the German 
Government and the dignity of tin* German Empire,” 
and he argued that thro* had been vindicated and safe¬ 
guarded by the nmferrm e and its dec i .iuie, He also 
insisted that Germany did not begrudge Frame her friend¬ 
ship with England or her rnum illation with Italy. But 
public opinion in Germany wa not so easily satisfied. 
The press, the pamphleteer-*, and mam parliamentarians 
felt that in reality little had been gained fur so mmh effort; 
that the Ad of Algerine would not persuade France to 
abandon her policy toward Moon to, and that other nations 
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“We are now isolated, unloved, hated, because we have gradually 
established our right to take part in the settlement of international 
problems, because we have zealously come forward to support our 
interests/’ * 


This was in large measure true, and it was much re¬ 
marked upon at the time that in his Reichstag speech of 
14 November, 1906, Prince Biilow, whose attitude had 
been rather^ haughty since the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War, was at some pains to demonstrate the 
friendliness of Germany with all the Powers of the world. 
But, he went on to say: 

“A policy that aims to hem Germany in, to draw around us a 
circle of Powers for the purpose of isolating us, would be a very 
dangerous policy for the peace of Europe.” 

Nevertheless, the year 1907 witnessed a series of agree¬ 
ments which, avowedly growing out of the Morocco im¬ 
broglio, went far toward accomplishing the very result 
against which Prince Billow had delivered his warning. 
On 16 May the French and Spanish Governments, in 
identical declarations, announced their intention to “main¬ 
tain the status quo in the Mediterranean and that part of 
the Atlantic which washes the coast of Europe and Africa”; 
in case new circumstances necessitated any change in the 
status quo they would consult together with a view to 
common action. Similar declarations were made by Spain 
and Great. Britain, for which the way had been prepared 
by the marriage of Princess Kna of Battenberg to King Al¬ 
fonso the preceding year.* Thus Spain, which had long 

1 Dirrcks, Dir MarakMra^f und die Konferenz von Algesiras, p. 170. 

* About the samp time S pmn decided to reconstruct her fleet, which had been 
neglected since the war with the United States, and British capitalists arranged to 
provide the necessary 1 mm* 
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been in close relations with the government of Berlin, 
was, by her interests in Morocco, brought within the orbit 
of the entente cordiale , to the intense annoyance of her 
former friend. It should also be noted that the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty of alliance, which contained a guarantee 
of the integrity of the Portuguese colonies, had been re¬ 
newed in 1903. From this time an active German policy 
in the Mediterranean was destined to meet with oppo¬ 
sition from the four Western Powers. 

With these Powers.Italy was now, for practical pur¬ 
poses, closely associated. From the days of unification 
Italy had cultivated and enjoyed the close friendship of 
Great Britain, chiefly as a protection against the hostility 
of France, and she had persisted in this policy even after 
her ally, Germany, had fallen out with England, a fact 
recognized by visits of King Edward to Victor Emmanuel 
III in 1903 and 1907. More important was the rapproche¬ 
ment with France, which became possible after M. Del- 
casse, in 1901-2, had recognized the “rights” of Italy to 
Tripoli when a convenient season should come for assert¬ 
ing them. As the Anglo-French entente developed, Franco- 
Italian relations steadily improved, as evidenced by the 
Italian support of the French claims at the Algeciras Con¬ 
ference. No formal convention between the two countries 
was signed, except an Anglo-French-Italian agreement 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of Abyssinia, 
but their interests were sufficiently identical to insure a 
harmonious co-operation. Italy, indeed, remained a mem¬ 
ber of the Triple Alliance, but she was a silent partner, 
whose ambitions in the Adriatic were directly opposed to 
those of her ally, Austria-Hungary. Prince Biilow in¬ 
sisted that the Triple Alliance was as efficient as ever, but 
he did not succeed in convincing his countrymen by his 
argument. 

The last straw, from the German point of view, was the 
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Anglo-Russian convention of 31 August, 1907. This'was 
perhaps the soundest move of British diplomacy for a 
hundred years, for it dispelled the long-imagined bogie of 
a Russian attack on India, whose safety is one of Britain’s 
first considerations. But to Germany it was intolerable 
—first because Anglo - Russi an rivalry had played an impor¬ 
tant part in the shaping of her policy; next because it was 
doubtful if the traditional friendship of the German and 
Russian Emperors could stand the strain of Anglo-German 
hostility; awl lastly because, as the Russian foreign min¬ 
ister said, 1 the agreement made possible the re-entry of 
Russia into European politics, from which she had stood 
aloof since the days of Bismarck and her absorption in 
Far Eastern affairs. To be precise, Russia was hence¬ 
forth to take an active interest in the Balkans, to support 
the policy of reform which Great Britain, to the disgust 
of both Germany and Austria, was urging for Mace¬ 
donia, and in general to oppose the Drang nach Osten of 
the Germanic Powers. 

Germans had not believed an Anglo-Russian reconcilia¬ 
tion possible, and the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alli¬ 
ance, which was originally directed against Russia, in 
August, 1905, seemed to confirm their view. But Russia 
had stood by England and France at Algeciras; on 10 June, 
1907, France and Japan adjusted their relations by an 
agreement to respect the independence and integrity of 
China and the principle of the open door; on 30 July 
Russia and Japan drew closer together by a formal recog¬ 
nition of their possessions and treaty rights in China and 
Manchuria. These preliminaries removed the last ob¬ 
stacle to the accord between London and St. Petersburg, 
which was stimulated by the advance of German influence 
in Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf, to he noticed presently. 
Their bargain respecting Tibet and Afghanistan was of 

1 A. Viallatc, la Vie politique dans Us deux monies, 1906-1907. P- 7 - 
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no interest to Germany. But the practical partition of 
Persia did not augur well for Germany's growing commerce 
in that country, nor was she pleased to see Russia concede 
British supremacy in the Persian Gulf. Henceforth Ger¬ 
many would not possess a free hand in the Near East, just 
as her activities in the Mediterranean were restrained by 
the agreements between the Mediterranean Powers. 

It must be admitted that the situation was not pleasant 
for Germany. As late as 1904 her influence in Europe 
had been scarcely challenged, and the one check upon it, 
the Dual Alliance, was seriously compromised by Russia's 
reverses in the Far East. By 1907, in addition to the 
Franco-Russian alliance, Germany was confronted by a 
network -of agreements involving Great Britain, Spain, 
Italy, and Japan, of which Powers two were closely con¬ 
nected with the Dual Alliance. The Triple Alliance was 
now opposed by a Triple Entente , which was in a position 
to restrain the policy of Germany and Austria in the very 
regions they regarded as the theatres of their political and 
economic expansion. Indubitably the strength of the new 
combination lay in the support which British sea power 
could give to the military pressure exerted by France and 
Russia. Germans had convinced themselves that Great 
Britain must desire the destruction of Germany before the 
latter forged ahead as a commercial and naval Power: 
they therefore, not unnaturally, argued that the entente 
had been engineered by Great Britain with the object of 
isolating Germany diplomatically and with the ultimate 
purpose of precipitating a war against her. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, insisted that the agreements with France 
and Russia were made merely as means of protection against 
German aggression; they remembered the unscrupulous¬ 
ness of Bismarck, they regarded the German navy as a 
challenge to their traditional maritime ascendency, and 
they pointed to the recurring diplomatic crises as convinc- 
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ing evidence of German forwardness. As long as Europe 
remained split into two hostile camps, only a miracle could 
avoid war between them. 

The time is far off when we can know the truth about 
the so-called litnkrcisungspoliiik of England. It became 
“a matter of faith even among those who were her best 
friends/' 1 and Germans will probably never be convinced 
that King Edward VII and Sir Edward Grey were not 
playing a Machiavellian game. The King rather than the 
foreign secretary was held primarily responsible, but the 
latter passed for the arch-type of English hypocrisy, partly, 
it may be suggested, because he spoke but seldom in Par¬ 
liament and took but little interest in the social life of 
London; his time must, therefore, be consumed in plots 
and intrigues against Germany. The basis of the charge 
against King Edward was his extraordinary fondness for 
travelling. From his coronation to his death not a year 
passed in which he did not pay a round of visits to his 
brother monarchs of Europe, and as he was a man of un¬ 
common tact and urbanity it was easy to imagine that 
this activity was closely connected with British foreign 
policy. But those who ascribed to him the personal direc¬ 
tion of that policy overlooked the fact that as a constitu¬ 
tional ruler he could not initiate a policy of his own; that 
on his many journeys he was accompanied by only officials 
of the foreign office, not by ministers responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment, who alone could authorize actions binding the Brit¬ 
ish Government. The King was certainly the agent of 
the foreign office, for he was excellently equipped to ex¬ 
plain its intentions to Continental sovereigns who did en¬ 
joy control of their national policies; but as his official 
biographer has said: 

1 R. C. Lang, “Germany and the Entente/' Fortnightly Review, October, w* 
P* 73*b 
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u Foreign statesmen and rulers knew that no subtler aim really 
underlay his movements than a wish for friendly social intercourse 
with them and the enjoyment of life under foreign skies quite 
unencumbered by the burden of diplomatic anxieties.” 

.Some “unguarded remarks” in Paris, in the course of 1905, 
which reached the Emperor William had “an unfriendly 
sound,” but “no deliberate hostility to the German peo¬ 
ple can truthfully be put to the King’s credit.” In short, 
British foreign policy “was unaffected by the royal prog¬ 
resses.” 1 

These progresses, it should be noted, were impartially 
distributed. If he preferred to visit France and the Medi¬ 
terranean lands, or sometimes journeyed to Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries, he did not neglect the Germanic 
sovereigns. He visited William II in 1904, 1906, 1907* 
1908, and 1909, in the last year as an official guest in Ber¬ 
lin; Francis Joseph was similarly honored in 1904, 1905, 
1907, and 1908. The real purpose of the King's visits 
was to induce the German Emperor to consider a limita¬ 
tion of naval armaments that is, to prepare the ground 
for formal negotiations between the British and German 
foreign offices; and he sought to make use of the tradi¬ 
tional friendship of England and Austria as a means of 
exerting pressure upon the ally of the latter. The verdict 
of Germany’s most fearless publicist, Maximilian Harden, 
deserves to he quoted: 

** Edward VII, son of a Coburger, grandson of a Saxon princess, 
was never an enemy of Germany. As a Briton he knew that Eng¬ 
land must not abandon the command of the sea and the predomi¬ 
nant position in Islamic countries, if it did not wish to see the roots 
of its power destroyed. As the patron of Sir John Fisher he knew 
the opinion of English naval experts: 1 Drrtulmm^hts alone, not the 
ships of yesterday, wall deride any future war, and Germany may 
soon be devilishly near us in Drndtwught strength.* As a business 

1 Sir Sidney L et t M King Edward VII/* l>kiwmry «?/ StfiwuU Bi#£rapky t second 
supplement, voL I, pp. $gi 
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man he said to himself that the 63,000,000 of Germans would not 
quietly submit to the destruction of their fleet and the loss of their 
colonics, and that Great Britain, the market and clearing-house of 
the inhabited earth, could not sustain a century of constant menace 
of war, even after a great victory. Pie desired, therefore, an under¬ 
standing as to extent of naval armaments instead of war.” 1 

Harden’s was a voice crying in the wilderness, except 
for the protests of Social Democrats, who were not heeded. 
The conviction as to British hostility and her policy of is¬ 
olation subsisted in German minds. Thus Herr Bassermann, 
the National Liberal leader, at Essen, in September, 1905: 

“England works for fresh coalitions against Germany in order 
to get great forces together for a final reckoning with Germany. 

, . . Peace with England will be assured when our fleet is so 
strong that England will not dare fall upon us.” 

Or again at Magdeburg, in April, 1907: 

“England is everywhere, England’s King is .everywhere. . . . 
In every corner of the world England is pursuing a policy which is 
unfavorable to Germany.” * 

In June, 1908, the Emperor himself was full of the idea. 
In a speech at Doberitz he said: 

“It seems likely that people wish to isolate and provoke us. 
We shall he able to put up with it. The Teuton has never fought 
better than when he has been brought to bay. So let them attack 

us; we shall be ready I” 1 

British statesmen endeavored to dispel the illusion that 
their policy was one of encirclement. Sir Edward Grey 
admirably defined his position in a speech made shortly 
before he took over the foreign office: 

“Nothing we do in our relations with Germany,” he said, “is 
in any way to impair our existing good relations with France. In 

* Monarchs and Mm (19x3), p. 28. 

* Quoted in Annual RtgisUr, 190$, p. 293; W- 306. 

* A. VWkte, la Vk fMUiqui dans les deux ntondes, i 907 *-i 9 oo> P- I02 * 
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for themselves, Hut you will not listen to them, but to those who 

misinterpret and distort them. 

“ 4 This is a personal insult which I resent; to be forever mis¬ 
judged, to have my repeated offers of friendship weighed and scru¬ 
tinized with jealous, mistrustful eyes taxes my patience severely. 
I have said time after time that I am a friend of England, and your 
press, or at least a considerable section of it, bids the people of 
England to refuse my proffered hand and insinuates that the other 
hand holds a dagger. How can I convince a nation against its 
will?’ 

u Complaining again of the difficulty imposed upon him by Eng¬ 
lish distrust, his Majesty said: * The prevailing sentiment of large 
sections of the middle and lower classes of my own people is not 
friendly to England. 1 am, therefore, so to speak, in the minority 
in my own land, hut it is a minority of the best element, just as it 
is in England respecting Germany.’ ” 


The rest of the interview presented the imperial view of 
recent diplomatic events, and need not be quoted here; 
it ended with the stereotyped justification of the German 

navy. 

As a statement of facts, the interview was to some ex¬ 
tent justified, for the ill feeling between Germany and 
England was very strong at the time, and was perhaps 
stronger in England than in Germany. 1 But it was sin¬ 
gularly unsuccessful as a harbinger of better relations, for 
in both England and Germany there was intense indigna¬ 
tion, winch was in no wise diminished by the crisis in the 
Near East and the conflicting policies followed by Great 
Britain and Germany in that matter. Fortunately the 
statesmen of both countries kept their heads. Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Prince Billow made conciliatory 
speeches, and the incident was gradually forgotten. 

In February Edward VII visited Berlin, where he was 


144 The ill Ceding *cvm« to m* much commoner and more menacing in England 
than in Germany/ 4 (Edwin t>, Mead, 14 England and Germany,” Atlantic Monthly y 
March, itpH, p. But he records that the other English papers rebuked the 

Times for its savage attack «n Prince Billow. 
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most cordially received, and it was considered a happy 
augury that during his stay a Franco-German conven¬ 
tion was signed which promised to give a definitive solu¬ 
tion to the Morocco question. But the royal visit “exer¬ 
cised no lasting effect in abating the popular apprehension 
of German designs." 1 Indeed, shortly after the King’s 
return, the naval scare of iqoq was sprung, and Germans 
said that they had been duped. The intervention, there¬ 
fore, of the Wilhelms!rasse in the Balkan crisis to support 
Austria against the demands of the Triple EntntU\ and the 
complete rout of the latter were regarded as a titling reply 
to British duplicity, even though Europe was left in two 
sharply drawn diplomatic groups in which Germany was 
supported only hy her ally. 

No amount of ollicial optimism or of private assurances 
could conceal tin 1 harsh realities of the situation. Sincere 
efforts were made in Loth countries ,\ British Anglo- 
German Friendship Gommittee. organized in 1005, soon 
had its counterpart in Germany. Visits nf representa¬ 
tive men were arranged on rat h Tie, Ministers. journal¬ 
ists, public officials, workingmen, and students from each 
country visited the other, and prole wd themselves satis¬ 
fied that the hostility retie* ted in the pres-, was artificial 
and did not represent a real <onlIht of interests. Many 
writers in English reviews argued that eat h people accused 
the other of the same hostile and diaholit at designs, ami 
that only the armament firms profited by tlit* insensate 
naval rivalry. Englishmen hailed Germany as tin 4 land 
of Goethe, Schiller, and the world's greatest mushians; 
Germans gave fitting mognifion it* the genius of Shake¬ 
speare, and acknowledged their indebtedness to England 
in all matters of coitimene and industry. But nothing 
could remove the wu/urir that oppressed the people of both 
countries, and it was prenVIy this feeling that a conflict 

* Annml um. |< a 
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was inevitable which enabled both governments to con¬ 
struct the huge navies that actually did create an issue 
and materially increased the chances of a fatal outcome. 
Years of hard work by enlightened patriots in each coun¬ 
try ultimately prepared the way for more cordial relations, 
more especially after the Morocco question was settled. 
But the reconciliation had not been e fleeted when the crisis 
of 1914 arose; the old animosity reappeared, and Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey had behind him a practically unanimous nation 
when he called upon Germany to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium, while Germans were at once persuaded that the 
struggle with Great Britain was the real issue of the war. 
Public opinion must bear with diplomacy its share of the 
blame for the Great War, and the historian will be reluc¬ 
tant to say that in this respect one nation was entirely 
guilty and the other quite blameless. 

Domestic politics in both countries reacted unfavorably 
upon their international relations. The Liberal govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain was pledged to a costly policy of 
social reform, and many of its supporters in the House of 
Commons were, for various reasons, admirers of Germany, 
with whom they insistently demanded an understanding. 
Under such circumstances the money required to keep up 
the two-Power naval standard was not forthcoming, and 
the foreign oflice could not, even if it so desired, make a 
formal defensive alliance with Prance and Russia. Brit¬ 
ish policy was actually a compromise that was far sounder 
than most people suspected, but in many quarters it was 
not understood, and because devised by a Liberal ministry 
it was supposed to be weak and vacillating. This played 
directly into the hands of Germany, for the elections of 
January, 1907, had been fought on the question whether, 
to quote the North German Gazette , u Germany was at all, 
capable of developing from a European Power into a world 
Power.” The triumphant vindication of the government’s 
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policy and the defeat of the Social Democrats necessitated 
vigorous action, to which the foreign office was nothing 
loath, and whether by accident or design such action in¬ 
variably involved British interests or British relations with 
the other Powers of the Triple Entente . Hence Anglo- 
German relations were at their worst during the five years’ 
Hfe of the Reichstag elected in 1907; whereas they improved 
materially after the elections of 1912 had gone against the 
government and revealed the popular disapproval of the 
Wilhelmstrasse’s methods and policy alike. Also, in the 
course of time the German foreign office learned that Sir 
Edward Grey was not a man of wax, but was prepared to 
stand firm when British interests were affected. But again, 
the realization came too late, or the lesson was not taken 
to heart, and the Great War was the result. 

From this analysis of the general situation we may 
proceed to examine the two great questions with regard 
to which Great Britain and Germany were ranged on oppo¬ 
site sides in the last years of peace: viz., Morocco and the 
aftermath of Algeciras, and the problem of the Near East, 
more particularly the question of the Baghdad railway. 
Chronologically the latter takes precedence and will be 
discussed first. 


CHAPTER X 


THE NEAR EAST 

“The Near Eastern question may he defined as the 
problem of filling up the vacuum created l>v the gradual 
disappearance of the Turkish Empire from Europe / 11 
Beginning with the treaty of Carlowit/, in 1699, by which 
Hungary was restored to the Hapslmrgs, the process was 
not finally completed by the treaty signed in London on 
30 May, 1 c;i a*, which left to the Sultan eastern Thrace 
and Constantinople itself. But down to the Crimean War 
and the treaty of Paris (1853 the Turkish posses¬ 
sions still extended to tho Danube River and the Carpa¬ 
thians, and the animosities bred by their partition was 
one of the main causes of the tireat War of 1914. The con¬ 
viction that the Turk must depart from Europe gradually 
spread among all the European peoples, even the English, 
who fifty years ago believed that the safety of India de¬ 
pended upon the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 
But the problem of the Turk was not restricted to Europe. 
His possession of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
and, until within a generation, of northern Africa as well, 
determined the policy of more than one Power with re¬ 
spect to the situation in the Balkans. 

The problem is due to the Turks themselves. A nomadic 
tribe out of the heart of Asia, they conquered their vast 
dominions by the sword, and by the sword they held them. 
Of the arts of peace they knew nothing; in the six centuries 
of their domination they contributed little to the economic, 

* William Miller, The Ottoman Empire » 1 p. *• 
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political, religious, or literary life of their subjects. Worse 
than that, they did not even govern, except so far as to 
collect taxes and to raise armies for innumerable wars. 
Furthermore, the Turks proper, who constituted the bulk 
of the governing classes, represented only a minority of 
the total population. In the European provinces the in¬ 
habitants were almost entirely of European stock, except 
In certain small localities where there was some Turkish 
immigration. In Asia also the*- bulk of the people was 
■anything but Turkish, being Arab, Armenian,- Kurdish, 
Jewish, or Greek. Only in Asia Minor was a Turkish peas¬ 
antry to be found. From time to time clever individuals 
of each of the subject races rose to high place in the Otto¬ 
man Government; but the main features of Ottoman polit¬ 
ical life.-inefficiency, corruption, inertia, the playing off 

of one race against another were not counteracted, rather 
they were intensified by the purely selfish ambitions of 
these capable individuals. 

Of recent years, as the doctrine of nationality has gath¬ 
ered force all over the world, the preservation of the Otto¬ 
man power has become increasingly difficult. Everywhere 
the subject races have revolted against oppression and 
tyranny, and one frontier province after another has es¬ 
caped from the control of Constantinople. Indeed, the 
final crash would have come long since but for the weak¬ 
nesses and jealousies of the Sultan's subjects and the ambi¬ 
tions of the European nations, and the present war will 
not have been fought in vain if it provides a lasting solu¬ 
tion of the Near Eastern question. Hut it is necessary to 
point out that only the Great Powers can furnish an ade¬ 
quate solution, for much more is involved than the fate of 
the various peoples hitherto or still under Ottoman do¬ 
minion. 

The vast extent of her territory and the difficulty of 
navigating the Baltic during half the year make Russia's 
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natural outlet the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, over 
which ( onstantinople stands guard; for the greater part 
of her grain crop, which is the chief item of her export trade, 
is raised on the black lands in the southern provinces of 
her European Empire. I he fact that many ships loaded 
with Russian grain were cooped up in the Black Sea when 
Italy attacked the Dardanelles in 19x2, amply justifies 
the national demand for a free passage to the iEgean and 
the Mediterranean. But long before economic considera¬ 
tions had assumed their present importance, historical'and 
political forces were driving the Russians along the chemin 
dc Hyzanir. They ever regarded themselves as the heirs 
of the old Greek Empire, from which they took their two- 
headed eagle. They aspired to plant the Cross once more 
on the church of Santa Sophia, and they cherished warm 
sympathies for those Southern Slavs who were cut off from 
the main Slav stock by a solid barrier of Germans, Mag¬ 
yars, and Rumanians, and groaned under the oppression of 
the Turk. To reach her goal, Russia resorted to endless 
intrigue, formed diplomatic combinations galore, waged 
nine wars without, however, advancing her frontier per¬ 
ceptibly beyond the Rumanian barrier. But if the main 
Russian current made little progress, if Constantinople 
did not become Tsarigrud, to the great satisfaction of 
other Powers. Russia’s wars were primarily responsible 
for the resurrection of live Christian states which might 
serve as outposts of Russian influence in the Balkans. 

Greece received her independence after the war of 1828- 
9; but she was far away, and until recently too weak to 
be of particular service. Rumania secured autonomy as 
an aftermath of the Crimean War; but when her troops 
had saved the Russians before Plevna, in the war of 1877, 
she was “rewarded” by the seizure of Bessarabia, a trans- 
Danubian province inhabited by Rumanians. Consequent¬ 
ly, for more than thirty years she cultivated the close 
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friendship of Austria-Hungary, even though the Russian 
victory had secured her independence. 

The war of 1877 also placed Bulgaria, Serbia, and Mon¬ 
tenegro on the map. New states, with slender resources 
and thoroughly Slav in spirit, they seemed excellently 
suited to serve Russian designs that is, as a result of their 
expansion and development, Russia might hope to secure 
that access to the sea which had been denied to herself. 
For twenty years after the Congress of Berlin Russia aimed 
to control the domestic politics of Bulgaria; later she trans¬ 
ferred her attention to Serbia, In each case her policy 
was selfish, often brutal. Nevertheless the Balkan peoples 
did not forget that they owed their freedom to Russian 
arms, and if they resented some features of Russian con¬ 
duct they showed no enthusiasm for the expansionist 
policy of Austria-Hungary, Russia's great rival. Only fair 
treatment was needed to make the Balkan states devoted 
adherents of Russia’s great ideal. 

Sharply opposed to this were tin* interests of Austria- 
Hungary. Bounded on the north by a nation whose com¬ 
mercial progress was the wonder of the world, the Huai 
Monarchy found the chief outlet for its trade down the 
Danube and toward the fKgean. Moreover, the tradi¬ 
tional policy of the HapHmrgs, as revealed in the annals 
of four centuries, was one of territorial expansion, and after 
her expulsion from Italy and Germany fifty years ago, 
Austria, regarded the western Balkans as her theatre of 
operations, with probably Salonika as the ultimate goal 
Accordingly, she was permitted, in 1878, to 11 occupy and 
administer'’ Bosnia ami Herzegovina, as they constituted 
the hinterland to her Dalmatian provinces. But she could 
not hope to advance farther along the Adriatic coast, be¬ 
cause Italy, her ally since 1882, also had designs on Al¬ 
bania and would have resisted an Austrian occupation. 1 

1 The Triple Alliance* as renewed in jKH?* is mud to have contained a clause 
imposing mutual forbearance upon the rival Powers as regards Albania, and in 1S97 
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Incidentally Montenegro, whose guns on Mount Lbvchen 
commanded the Austrian harbor of Cattaro, had long been 
a Russian protectorate. 

Austria was therefore compelled to regard Serbia, which 
she surrounded on two sides, as the only region open to 
her expansion. A hundred years ago, when the Seri dans, 
under Kara George, were seeking to emancipate themselves 
from Turkish rule, they repeatedly arTed to Ik* annexed 
to the Hapshurg crown. The request was refused, doubt¬ 
less to the regret of later Austrian state>nu*n; but through¬ 
out the nineteenth century Austrian influence was domi¬ 
nant in Serbia, for the family of Obrcnoviteln whic h usu¬ 
ally possessed the throne, needed the assistance of Vienna 
against its rivals tin* Karagrorgrvitchrs, So it was easy 
for Austria to secure a favorable* tariff for her goods, in 
return for which Serbia was encouraged to export her live 
stock to Austrian markets, and the Magyars of Hungary 
were able to lord it over the unhappy Croatians, who are 
closely akin to the Serbs, without fear of trouble from Bel¬ 
grade. The true character of Austrian friendship was 
demonstrated to Serbia in i<8.85, when tin* union of Eastern 
RumeJia and Bulgaria was carried through, contrary to 
the Berlin treaty. At Austria’s instigation the Serbians 
attacked Bulgaria, only to be badly defeated; the Dual 
Monarchy then intervened, and prevented the victorious 
advance of the Bulgarian army. After that the Belgrade 
politicians were as clay in Austrian hands, and from 1807, 
when Austria and Russia agreed to maintain the stains 
quo in the Balkans, Serbia seemed to have become the 
permanent vassal of her great northern neighbor. 

This situation was upset hy the Serbians themselves. 
In 1903 King Alexander and his consort were murdered 
in their palace by Serbian officers who resented his sub- 


& special agreement to maintain the integrity of Albania wan r^ndwlrd, See Spec* 
tator t 11 October, to i&l alao Or. Hans K. Hcbnolu Trijiliec cn Orient,” 
Politique International^ April, 1^14, 
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servience to Vienna and the scandals of his court. As he 
was the last of his line, Peter Karageorgevitch, who was 
Russian in sympathy, was placed upon the throne;, owing 
to the circumstances of his accession he determined to 
rule as a constitutional monarch, and, left to their own de¬ 
vices, his ministers soon broke with Austria. Meanwhile 
the Bulgarians had tired of the hectoring Russian protect¬ 
orate and were cultivating the friendship of the Haps- 
burg monarchy. From this time to the outbreak of the 
present war the rivalry of Austria and Russia was acute, 
because the pTotcgc of one Power blocked the southward 
expansion of the other. 

This rivalry would become dangerous, however, only- 
on the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, and neither Aus¬ 
tria nor Russia was prepared to face that eventuality: 
Austria because of her internal racial problems; Russia 
because of her approaching struggle with Japan. So in 
1903 they produced a scheme, known as the Miirzsteg 
programme, for reforming the administration of Turkey 
in Europe, lest the Balkan states should attempt forcibly 
to relieve the lot of their brethren in Macedonia and 
thereby forestall both Austrian and Russian ambitions. 
Such was the Balkan situation when Great Britain and 
Germany were discovered as rivals in another quarter of 
the Sultan’s Empire, viz., Mesopotamia and Arabia. 

For a century Great Britain had been the traditional 
upholder of Turkish independence and power. She had 
exhausted the resources of diplomacy in impressing upon 
successive sultans the necessity of setting their house in 
order. In the Crimean War she was the active ally of 
Turkey, and in 1878, when the Russian armies were at 
the gates of Constantinople, she intervened to compel the 
Tsar to revise that treaty of San Stefano which almost 
expelled the Turk from Europe. For the rest of the cen¬ 
tury British diplomacy, acting upon Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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assertion that “Turkey was not a worn-out state,” con¬ 
tinued to urge reforms as the surest means of blocking the 
advance of Russia, and after 1903 the foreign office under¬ 
took to convert the Miirzsteg programme into a workable 
plan, under the direction of the Powers. 

Nevertheless British policy gradually underwent a pro¬ 
found change. Its attitude had always been dictated by 
the necessity of guarding, for both political and commercial 
reasons, the Mediterranean route to India. Translated 
into practical politics, this meant that no strong Power 
should establish itself in the (‘astern Mediterranean, and 
that England should block the advance of Russia in the 
Balkans. But the treaty of Berlin recorded a distinct 
defeat of Russia's plans, and the difficulties experienced 
by the Tsar's Government in controlling the young Bul¬ 
garian state promised to postpone indefinitely a Russian 
comiuest of Constantinople. Moreover, for her services 
to Turkey at the Congress of Berlin Great Britain had 
received Cyprus; in 1875 she had acquired control of the 
Suez Canal and in 1884 * s be had occupied Egypt; with 
Gibraltar and Malta in her hands her position in the Medi¬ 
terranean seemed fairly secure. After 1894, when Russia 
began her aggressive policy in the Far East, British in¬ 
terest in darkish affairs was limited to demanding, in 
diplomatic terms only, vengeance for the Armenian mas¬ 
sacres and to providing a solution of the troublesome 
Cretan question. But about 1900 it became evident that 
another Power was assuming the Russian r6le of adviser- 
in-ordinary to the Sultan, and was securing for itself eco¬ 
nomic and political advantages which would either guar¬ 
antee its hold on Turkey when the ultimate collapse 
came or make Turkey a vassal of itself. That Power 
was Germany, and the enterprises she was observed to 
be promoting were considered a direct and serious menace 
to British interests. Thus there was added to the general 
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rivalry of the two countries a specific dispute which was 
typical of the Anglo-German problem as a whole —the 
challenge of a new Power to a nation long established in a 
strong position and determined to yield nothing of its 
just rights or legitimate interests. 

During the crisis that led up to the Congress of Berlin 
Bismarck had made his famous remark that the whole 
Eastern question was “not worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier.’' But in 1883 General von der Goltz of the Ger¬ 
man army was, at the request of the Sultan, despatched 
to Constantinople to reorganize the Turkish army. In 
1889, and again in 1808, the Emperor William II visited 
Constantinople, on the latter occasion proceeding to Da¬ 
mascus, where at the grave of Saladin he declared: “The 
300,000,000 Mohammedans that are scattered through the 
world may rest assured that the German Emperor will 
eternally be their friend/" 1 At the moment this was no 
Idle boast. Christians had recently been massacred by 
thousands in Armenia, but with tin* assistance of Germany 
Abdul Hamid had successfully resisted the British demand 
for administrative reforms. During the Greco-Turkish 
War of 1897 German officers had rendered signal assist¬ 
ance to the Ottoman forces. That war had been caused by 
an insurrection in Crete; Germany drt lined to join in 
forcing the Sultan to grant autonomy to tin* island. 

Most important of all, perhaps, was the appointment 
of Baron Marschall von liiebeMein as German ambas¬ 
sador to the Porfe. Easily the foremost of the Kaiser’s 
diplomatists, a champion of colonial expansion, an expert 
in manipulating the press, and a bitter opponent of Great 

1 Or. 0, Snoutk Ilnnrnmjr, tmr of the mifbufinri <»n I 4am. ha* re¬ 
cently fxiiutct! out that thin ap|H\d madr linlr *m the Mwlummedan 

world, Urea tor ** in the Mohammedan K.r4 v, .dadm'*. namr h-n 1< >uf* brrn f»*fi,;**Ucn, 
except by the few ity*le«o «4 hotmv und literature ' In li«f>:fMfijr remarks 
that Ocrmun m holar^ were doturhed by flu* m«s*!r«!, w.f»<tt writ ill u sirate* the 
diletUnteism of the < lemon l ,, tnt*rtnr .net fhr ns.^irnf ifu !*,n0 of 1m foreign 
policy, iTkt //t»/y ICar; " \{ade tn in-/' ». , pj» y% i 
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Britain, he readily obtained the ear of the Sultan, and was 
for fifteen years (1897 1912) the guiding spirit of Turkish 
foreign policy. He seems to have convinced Abdul Hamid, 
who had maintained his position only by setting the Powers 
at odds, that Germany was a sincere and the only friend 
of Turkey; for Germany alone of tin* Great Powers it 
was urged, had no designs upon Turkish territory, and 
she was willing, even anxious, to promote the economic de¬ 
velopment of Asiatic Turkey, in contrast with other Powers, 
who were always clamoring for reforms. Baron von Mar- 
schall also encouraged Abdul Hamid in the hope of recov¬ 
ering Egypt, and pointed out that, with the help of Ger¬ 
many he could ignore the inevitable Russian demand for 
the opening of the Straits to Russian men-of «war. 

Finally, Germany aided and abetted the Pan Islamic 
schemes so dear to Abdul Hamid, That wily monarch was 
fully aware that his Empire existed on the sufferance of 
the Great Powers: to their armies and wealth might he 
not oppose the unity of Islam, of which he was the titular 
head? The idea was the more attractive because his two 
greatest enemies (so Germany convinced him) were Russia 
and Great Britain, both Powers with more Mohammedan 
subjects than Abdul Hamid himself could boast of. If 
these millions could be weaned from their allegiance to 
the Tsar of all the Russias and the Raj of India, those 
sovereigns would be restrained from pushing on their de¬ 
signs of annihilating the Ottoman Empire and its Sultan 
might become the leading prince of the Mohammedan world. 

According to the most competent authorities Pan- 
Islamism was very largely a figment of vivid imaginations, 1 
There was, to be sure, an active Mohammedan propaganda 
in Africa when that continent began to pass under Euro 

1 In addition to the work of Or. IJurKronje, just cited, reference may I«* made, 
to a lecture by ProfeiHor Edward G, Browne, the distinguished C*»mbrid«c n*l?**kr # 
“Pan-IstamiHm,” in Lectures m the History 0/ the Nineteenth ( entury, edited by F, 
A. Kirkpatrick {*002}, 
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pean control, and it met with no little success; also, agents 
of Abdul Hamid were at work throughout the Moham¬ 
medan world preaching disloyalty to the Christian govern¬ 
ments. But there was no real danger. The basis of Abdul 
Hamid’s schemes was his possession of the title of Caliph, 
which was supposed to he a kind of Mohammedan papacy. 
But the claim of the Ottoman sultans to that dignity was 
never recognized by the whole Mohammedan world. It 
had been wrested from the last Abhasid sultan of Egypt 
when that ruler was defeated by Sultan Selim I in 1517, 
and compelled to give up Egypt and Arabia, with the 
holy cities of Medina and Mecca, to the Ottomans. But 
the sultans of Constantinople were not descendants of 
the Prophet Mohammed, in whom alone the title of Ca¬ 
liph could vest, according to Mohammedan law, and four 
centuries of de fat'to possession could not establish their 
claim de jure a fact which the non Turkish Mohammedan 
world did not forget, in .spite of the practical usurpation 
by the Turkish Sultan, In the second place, the Caliphate 
does not connote the .spiritual headship of Islam. In the 
days when the title posseted any reality it implied the* po¬ 
litical overlordship of the Mohammedan world; and even 
in the period of their greatest power, that is. the six¬ 
teenth century, the Turks never controlled all the lands 
where Islam was the dominant religion, and in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century their dominion was so se¬ 
verely shaken that its complete extimlion was seen to be 
only a matter of time. For such a state to assert its suze¬ 
rainty over the Mohammedan peoples was clearly absurd. 
Finally, the unity of Islam is a myth. Its political unity 
really ceased within a few years after the death of Mo¬ 
hammed and has never been restored. More important is 
the century-old schism of the Sunnite and Shiite sects. 
Their theological disputes do not umeern us here. But 
Persia, which is the stronghold of the Shiites, lies wedged 
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between the Ottoman dominions and those Mohammedans 
of British India and Russian Central Asia whom Abdul 
Hamid aspired to use for politieal ends. The Arabs of the 
desert also, who resent the Ottoman assumption of the 
Caliphate, would never allow themselves to be reduced to 
political servitude in the name of Islam by a ruler whose 
very title they questioned. 

Thus, however regarded, Pan-Islamism is seen to have 
been and to be a danger which was not very dangerous. 
To what extent the governments of Great Britain, Russia, 
and France (the last has millions of Mohammedan subjects 
in Africa) considered the matter serious it is impossible 
to say. They were doubtless well informed of any intrigues 
which Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks who succeeded 
him may have carried on; they may have believed that 
the “talk of an organization of Pan-Islamism . . . was 
without foundation,’’ ami that Turkey “was little quail- 
fled to lead an international movement”;’ publicly they 
took no steps to protect themselves. But the French and 
English press were persuaded that Pan Islamism might 
easily become a grave danger, and soundly berated the 
Germans for encouraging it. The latter, on their side, 
were completely fooled. Their eagerness to involve Tur¬ 
key in the present struggle, in order that a jihad, or holy 
war, might be proclaimed, shows how confident they were 
that the Pan-lslamic propaganda had undermined the 
loyalty of the Allies' Mohammedan peoples. In their 
antebellum discussions of Near Eastern problems German 
writers frequently emphasized the identity of interest be 
tween Pan-Germanism and Part-Islamism. and there cart 
be no doubt that German diplomacy strove valiantly to 
forge an instrument which it believed would deal a hard, 
if not a vital, blow to the probable opponents of German 
ambitions. Whatever strength Paii-Islamism possessed it 

1 Hurxrtmjr, The fittly iu. 
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derived from 'the support of the German Government, 
for the Sultan would never have undertaken a campaign 
against Great Britain, France, and Russia without the 
assurance of support from another Great Power, and thal 
Power could be only Germany.' 

It is now tinie to inquire as to what were the motives 
of German policy in Turkey. For what purpose had she 
acquired practical control of the Ottoman Government 
and prevented it from carrying out those reforms which, 
in the opinion of disinterested observers, could alone save 
it from utter collapse? Viewed as' part of the hational 
Weltanschauung, the object was to provide Germany with 
a route to the Orient, with its teeming commerce, enor¬ 
mous wealth, and boundless possibilities of a political char¬ 
acter. The commerce of the Far East has always been 
one of the great prizes for which' the European nations 
have struggled, and in this blatantly commercial age Ger¬ 
many could not afford to be left behind. Great Britain 
bestrode two routes, the one around the Cape' of Good 
Hope, the other through the Suez Canal; Russia was 
established in Central Asia at the gates of India; she was 
pegging out another route by the trans-Siberian railway 
and her advance in Manchuria. A Germanized Turkey 
would give the fatherland an outlet on the Persian Gulf, 
from which steamship lines could carry German influence 
farther eastward; Persia might be brought under the 
spell; and even India itself might succumb to Teutonic 
attraction when the sceptre of England should fall from her 
nerveless hands and the sun set at last on her colossal 
Empire.' It was a part of this audacious programme, of 
course, that Austrfa-Hungafy should become the dominant 
Power in the Balkans; a’consummation that,' in the late 
’nineties, when the German vision began to unfold itself, 
seemed not unlikely to be realized; for Serbia was still 
under Obrenovitch rule, Bulgaria was chafing under Rus- 
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sian dictation, Rumania was almost a member of the 
Triple Alliance, and Russia was busy in the Far Fast. 
To overpower the feeble resistance of Great Britain to 
an energetic Drang nach Ostcn might well seem like child's 
play to the vigorous, pushing, well-organized Germanic 
Powers, who dominated Continental Europe and who 
had established their ascendency in the councils of the 
decrepit Ottoman Government. 

There was nothing objectionable per sr in this German 
Weltpolitik; it was as reasonable as the ambitions of 
Russian or British imperialism, and its successful applica¬ 
tion would mean the introduction, in some measure at 
least, of European efficiency and order into a region which 
had been the cradle of civilization but which had for cen¬ 
turies suffered from the blight and inertia of oriental des¬ 
potisms. England had reformed Egypt amidst the ap¬ 
plause of the world: would not a German regeneration 
of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia he equally worth while? 
Before suggesting an answer it will be well to examine 
the German plans in detail. 

It is most unlikely that Germany contemplated a am* 
quest of the old-fashioned kind. A few years ago there 
was considerable talk of German colonization in Asiatic 
Turkey, but that was soon seen to be impracticable. Asia 
Minor was already inhabited by Turks was, indeed, the 
foyer of the race and the climate of Mesopotamia was un¬ 
suited for Europeans; nor would such immigrants as might 
be attracted from Germany consent to become Turkish 
subjects, which was the only condition on which the Otto¬ 
man Government would have encouraged such a settle¬ 
ment. 1 There is also no reason for believing that tier* 
many intended to replace the Ottoman Government by a 
full-fledged Prussian bureaucracy. What she did desire 
was a practical protectorate over Turkey and a complete 

4 Dr. Paul Rohrhach, Du B&gdadbahn (uju)* p. so. 
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control of its economic resources. The fiction of sover¬ 
eignty would be left, just as in Egypt, which remained in 
theory a province of Turkey; but the “advice” of German 
diplomatists and generals would be forced on the officials 
of the Sultan in the fashion adopted by the British in Egypt. 
There would, in short, be a German “occupation” of 
Turkey, but the amour propre of the Powers would be re¬ 
spected, and, it was asserted, their commercial interests 
would be not only considered but stimulated. By such 
means the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, which all the 
European Powers were pledged to respect, would be main¬ 
tained; Germany’s expansionist ambitions would be satis¬ 
fied; and a fruitful source of international strife would be 
effectually closed. 

This programme was to be realized by penetration paci- 
fique, or commercial exploitation; of which the chief in¬ 
strument was the Baghdad railway. 1 As far back as 1888 
a German company had received a concession for a rail¬ 
way, which had been duly built, from Ismidt, on the 
Asiatic mainland opposite Constantinople, to Angora, a 
distance of 301 miles (485 kilometres). By 1896 a branch 
had been constructed from Eski-Shehir, half-way between 
Ismidt and Angora, to Konia. After the second visit of 
the Emperor William to Constantinople (1898), the Ana¬ 
tolian Railway Company prepared for greater things—for 
nothing less than an extension of its line to the Persian 
Gulf, and in November, 1899, the concession was granted 
by the Sultan. The final step was not taken till 1903, 
when a firman was published constituting the Baghdad 
Railway Company as an Ottoman corporation and author¬ 
izing the building of a railway from Konia across the 

1 Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Die Bagdadbahn, first published in 1002; Andr6 Chd- 
radame, Le Chemin de Fer de Bagdad (1903); Victor B£rard, Le Sultan , VIslam ct 
les Puissances (1907); Ren6 Pinon, U Europe et VEmpire Ottoman (1908), chaps. 7, 8; 
David Fraser, The Short Cut to India (1909); T. A. O’Connor, “The Baghdad 
Railway,” Fortnightly Review, February, 1914. 
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Taurus range and the Mesopotamian desert to Mossul, 
thence along the Tigris to Baghdad; from that point the 
line was to follow the right bank of the Euphrates to Bas- 
sorah, below the confluence of the two great rivers, and 
terminate at a point on the Persian Gulf. The original 
plan had been to prolong the Angora line through Armenia 
to the upper reaches of the Tigris, but Russia was unwill¬ 
ing to allow a railway---which could be used for the trans¬ 
port of troops—brought so near her Caucasus frontier, and 
it was necessary to follow the southern route, which would 
be more costly to construct and would pass through a 
much poorer section of country. 

The estimated length of the line, with various branches, 
was 2,800 kilometres (about 1,740 miles). For purposes 
of construction it was divided into sections of 200 kilo¬ 
metres, each of which was to be constructed separately and 
the first within eight years. The capitalized value of each 
section was fixed at 54,000,000 francs, for which 'Turkish 
four-per-cent bonds were to be issued to the company 
before work was started. The company was to receive 
an annuity of 11,000 francs for each kilometre constructed 
and 4,500 francs additional toward the expenses of opera¬ 
tion. At the end of ninety-nine years all rights and prop¬ 
erty of the operating company were to revert to the Otto¬ 
man Government. No date was fixed for the completion 
of the line. The first section, reaching to Eregli, near the 
foot of the Taurus, was promptly built, to the great profit 
of the promoters, 1 but after 1904 so great were the finan¬ 
cial difficulties of Turkey that she could not meet any 
further kilometric guarantees, and, owing to British and 
French opposition to the railway itself, it was impossible 
to raise money in the London and Paris markets. 

But before recurring to the main topic -Anglo-German 


1 Fraser, The. Short Cut to India, calculates that the promoter* were the rh her by 
£1,243,000, or more than 21,000,000 francs. 
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rivalry a word muM be slid ihr general importance 

of the Baghdad railway, Hie German* liked to speak of 
{ ‘our Baghdad" <umrr or to talk of the “BBB n 

• Berlin Ihvantium Baghdad, X«»w tlir railways of Tur¬ 
key in Europe and the Balkan states were very largely 
owned Ity German ami Austrian hanks. When the Bagh¬ 
dad had been built, the Germanic Towers would eontrol 
thi* most direct Iin<* of cnmrmmh atirni from Eiiriipe to the 
Ear End, and by \ trine of this eontrol ihe\ might hope to 
dominate the economic life of the \a4 region stretch¬ 
ing from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf! Xu wonder 
that they were determined to « am through their plans 
at all cost; no wonder that thnsr plans should be c lonely 
serutini/ed b\ other nations whos»* |o 4?tal or cummer- 
eial intenop, might be srriou-4\ prejudh rd by a German 
m<unholy. For. however mm It the t trunan* might ex¬ 
plain their projet G» it was i lear that t!ir\ aimed to solve 
in tlirir e\t Itidve interest a question whit h had from its 
very inception been regarded as an international matter, 
and that their solution would nforl, to the detriment uf 
other Powers, the balam e of power in Europe. whit h fur 
a century has tr4ed mi the rrisfm* e of an independent 
Ottoman Empire. 

If the history of the Baghdad railway hr considered 
from its inception in thou t»» the outbreak *4 the European 
War in font, if is evident that the oj*j**d!i«»n of France* 
Russia, ami Great Britain was due not to the project iP 
.self but to certain features and details, the proof being 
that in U)to Russia tanir U* Uaim, and that *#n the eve uf 
the war an agreement was initialed b\ I.onduo and Berlin 
according to which the h»rmrr withdtrw its opposition 
in return for certain mtiressioiis by Berlin 

The first British objection was com ernrd with the financ¬ 
ing of the railway. Not even its promoters contended 
that the line would pay its way until many yearn after its 
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construction. Ultimately cotton might he grown along 
the Anatolian sections; northeast of Baghdad there are 
naphtha wells which can be developed; in the lower 'Tigris 
valley, below Baghdad, the irrigation schemes of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Willcocks will restore millions of acres to cultivation. 
But the essential condition of success is a great increase* in 
the population, at present very meagre, and, considering 
the climate, the only source* of immigration is India or 
China! The concessionaires of the line, therefore, insisted 
on the kilometric guarantees and drove a hard bargain. 
By the terms of the agreement, the charge upon 'Turkish 
revenues would amount annually to 4^,400,000 fram s a 
sum utterly beyond the paying capacity of 'Turkey. Some¬ 
thing could certainly be raised by increasing the customs; 
but in this matter "Turkey does not enjoy a free hand, for 
the tariff is fixed by international agreement. Ann mg the 
nations having commercial relations with "Turkey, Great 
Britain had for a century enjoyed tin* supremacy, but here 
as elsewhere considerable German competition was devel¬ 
oping. 1 Under such conditions it cannot be seriously 
argued that the British Government should consent to an 
increase in the "Turkish customs, the object of which was 
to enable a German company to pocket handsome profits! 
Moreover, there was no little feeling that any increase 
in the revenues of Turkey should be devoted, not to the 
building of an unprofitable railway, but to the improve¬ 
ment of the internal administration of the Empire, es¬ 
pecially in Macedonia, in which business Great Britain 
had come forward as the leader of the Powers and the 
promoter of a genuine scheme of reform. 


1 German imports to Turkey: German rsqmrtH from Turkey: 


*8yo. 34,000,000 marks mark% 

*895 . 30,000,000 “ 11400,000 " 

*900 . 34,100,000 u 3U,OO?V#>0 ** 

. 70,800,000 “ 51,500,000 " 

.104,900,000 M 07,400,000 M 
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The other recourse for raising money was to the bourses 
of London and Paris. This solution was boldly put for¬ 
ward by Germany, for if the moneyed classes of England 
and France could be persuaded to invest in the Baghdad 
railway they would have an interest in its success, and 
would exert such pressure on their respective governments 
that the latter would not dare oppose the German plans 
upon which success depended. In njo.p accordingly, 
Germany proposed that she. France, and England should 
each raise thirtyper cent of the required funds, the remaining 
ten per cent being left to Russia, or the smaller states if 
the latter would not participate. But at the same lime 
the Sultan’s firman enabled Germany to appoint six of 
the eleven directors of the Baghdad company; so that, 
although France and England were totontrihute sixty per 
cent of the money, they would he effei tually debarred from 
any voice in the management of the line. The bonds to 
be taken up were Turkish government securities, but the 
general financial situation of Turkey and the- t ertainty 
that the railway would not be self supporting made a de¬ 
preciation almost inevitable; the Jhnl^ihr Hank, which 
was the financial backer of the grand projet t. would then 
buy in the bonds at a small tigure. ami Germany would 
acquire for a song the ownership of a railway which 
might do infinite damage to the very Powers whose money 
had been used for building it. Here again it is impossible 
to take seriously the German contention that Frame and 
Great Britain refused their help to a great etouomic enter¬ 
prise out of jealousy anti fear; quite apart from the fact 
that neither government exerted the slightest diplomatic 
pressure on Turkey to prevent the granting <«S the Baghdad 
concession, 1 they were both bournl to safeguard the inter- 

* la British influrwr vrm tn twvr turn r*r?ir»i t 

in favor of the t'lmrroMt. Iwt ilm fitr Jov$*h t 'htimt«rU«u wa* 

advocating to AtiicWformats allium** m^x to !,«tt4«if an*! tin?? 

grant of the concctticm aymJmtnuM nuriy, 
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ests of their investors and if possible to insure Turkey 
against a financial collapse. Sound business and sound 
politics alike demanded that London and Paris should 
decline the German offer. Germany could not build the 
Baghdad railway herself because she lacked capital; that 
was her misfortune, but she could not expect other coun¬ 
tries to build it for her and at the same time retain all the 
advantages for herself. 

In the second place, the British were not unnaturally 
suspicious of the political aspects of the situation. They 
understood thoroughly that the Baghdad line would place 
Turkey under the tutelage of Germany; that they might 
concede, under certain conditions, but surely they were 
entitled to protect their own interests. Long before Ger¬ 
many had put the issue in the forefront of her policy her 
diplomacy had opposed that of Great Britain in all quarters 
of the globe; she had definitely challenged British naval 
supremacy; and in" 1005 she made a demonstration against 
France, with the double object of breaking up the newly 
formed entente eordntlr and of establishing a hold on Mo¬ 
rocco. She was not successful, but she might return 
to the charge and another time she might gain her point; 
that is, she would isolate England and she would establish 
herself in Morocco. In view of this possibility, it was 
unthinkable that Germany should be allowed a free hand 
in the Baghdad railway, for she would then become the 
mistress of the Mediterranean, and she could at her leisure 
prepare to destroy the lonely British Empire by attacking 
it in Egypt and the Persian Gulf. 

It may not, at first sight, be dear how a line across 
Asia Minor to the gulf could menace Egypt, protected as 
it would be by the Arabian Desert and the Red Sea. To 
begin with, a Turkey which was the vassal of Berlin would 
offer no objections to the use of its Mediterranean ports 
by German men-of-war. Still, a land attack would be 
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necessary for the recovery of Kgvpt. Xow. in iqoo Abdul 
Hamid had determined to construct a railway from Da¬ 
mascus southward to Medina and Mecca. Ehe o>trnsihle 
object of the lint* was to facilitate pilgrimages to flu* holy 
cities, and the Sultan devt*rly appealed to the Moham¬ 
medan world for money anti material*** to build if; with 
such success, indeed, that in 100S the raib reached Medina. 
Yet the real purpose of tin* line w,o pMifhal, The tribes 
of the Hedjaz and the Yemen had for year- redded the 
efforts of the Turkish Government to exert Be real author¬ 
ity in western Arabia, and in fhN poln y they had unques¬ 
tionably been encouraged by tin* Britbh Government, 
which feared that the drengthenhnt of Turki-h intlueme in 
Arabia would react unfavorably upon Kiwpf. din- Hedja/, 
raihvay could now be u>rd for t ran -port in*/ troop, f u the 
disturbed regions; cunne* fed \k ifh the Ikmhdad line, when 
the latter should rra< h Aleppo, it would enable the Sultan 
to concentrate large military tor* r . along th«* fudrrn fron¬ 
tier of Egypt. And {jehind tile whole mterpiBr England 
saw the hand of Germany, vwn though the luw had been 
rather ostentatiously vnn-trmied by dm '[ mk < without 
foreign assistance. 1 hr (human adit ml*’ w a • ir.mkh re¬ 
vealed by Dr. Paul R«»hrb;u h in the Omni edition of his 
book. Die Ihi^dadkikn: 


41 England can he aim* te l and rn«r* my m*h*4 Ky Ian-1 bom 
Europe in our pier only Eg vj »f Do- l »v* «4 I gv, a -a. mid inran 
for England not only die end *4 hm om*nd *4 da* / c .rail and 
her connect i< ms \v it h India and orm-m Vo toe pmLaLly die hoi 
of her possess inns in t “era ia! and E.ra \tm a a * a* d I hr \ Miejur'»t 
of Egypt by a MuhamuioDu o hkr 1 mb y v< *-.dd u .u * ia«ot 
dangerously upon England'* m-*, . < MMi.mm.rdan vd*jo ts j n 

India and would pfrjuds r hrf p.Mmrn in \fgh naV an and IVlMa, 
Turkey, however, t dream *4 on «orung Egypt mad *»hr pi »h 
ieffses a developer{ railway *yvrm in V*u \hn»«r .aid syna, and 
until* through the progron *4 ifar \na?ulj.ui railway m Baghdad, 
she can withstand .1 lihtbh .ct.ul m?« M< vy.ntmj.e nnu\ her army 
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is increased and improved, and her economic and financial situation 
advanced.” 

For these reasons, I)r. Rohrbach says, Germany must 
give l urkey every assistance, and, though he insists that 
the German policy is defensive, he remarks: 

“Egypt is a prize which for Turkey would well be worth the risk 
of taking sides with Germany in a war with England.” 1 

The possibilities of the situation were foreseen in an in¬ 
cident of the year 1906. By that time the Hedjaz railway 
had been built considerably beyond Maan, a point just 
east of Akaba, which is at the head of the gulf of that 
name and lies within striking distance of Suez. In Feb¬ 
ruary a detachment of Turkish troops suddenly appeared 
at Akaba, ami proceeded to occupy Tabah, on the other 
side of the gulf, with the object of pushing.the Turkish 
frontier westward to the southern entrance of the'canal. 
Needless to say, the British foreign office lost no,time in 
asserting the rights of Egypt, which rested on the corre¬ 
spondence exchanged between Constantinople and Cairo, 
in 1H92, upon the accession of the Khedive Abbas II. 
The Forte yielded, but not until a British squadron had 
been despatched to the eastern Mediterranean. “The 
diplomacy of the Emperor William II was officially disin¬ 
terested in the Tabah incident, but the power of insinuation 
was stronger than the wishes of statesmen: German in¬ 
fluence was so preponderant at Constantinople, the advice 
of the imperial ambassador was so heeded and so complete, 
so general was the dovetailing of Turkish and German 
interests, that public opinion in all countries was bound 
to regard the occupation of Tabah by Ottoman troops as 
the result of advice or encouragement from Berlin. . . . 
Great Britain and the whole of Europe were persuaded 
that behind the Turko- Egyptian dispute there must neces- 


1 V p. x8~xg. 
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sarily be lurking an episode of Anglo-German rivalry, a 
preliminary skirmish foreshadowing the harsh struggle for 
influence waged by the two great European empires over 
the ruins of Turkey." 1 Passing from surmises to facts, 
it is sufficient to recall in justification of British appre¬ 
hensions, that in the autumn of 1014 Turkey went to war 
with England at the behest { 4 “ Germany, and actually used 
the Hedjaz railway in preparing for her attack on the Suez 
Canal. 

The third and most important ;opnt of the Baghdad 
question was concerned with the Berdan Gulf. The con¬ 
cession of igo* authorized the building of the railway from 
Baghdad to Bassorah. and theme to some point on the 
gulf. Bassorah. the only tommen ial town "«mth of Bagh¬ 
dad, was the logical terminus of the line, but owing to the 
bar at the mouth of the Shaft rl Arab the fudon of 
the Tigris and Euphrates G called ! it t mild be reat bed only 
by small ships. A gulf port wa- therefore dedrable, and 
Kuwait was the loguat choice, But the Sheikh of Koweit 
denied that he was a vamd of the Sultan, 7 and when in 
1900 the Germans endeavored to bin terminal futilities 
and lease a large mm e-don be* politeh refund; for in 
January, 1H99, he had secret h at * rpted I hr* protei tion of 
the British Government in return for a promise nut to 
cede any territory without tin* mn-eiii of Great Britain, 
For the next few years the Sheikh hud to be protected by 
British cruisers against German intrigue, and Turkish at¬ 
tempts to use force; hut in era an Anglo Turkish agree¬ 
ment practically confirmed his independent r and snared 
for him an increase of territory , l ie* question came to 

1 Pimm, <\ VI mfi*e «er**i ** ea o:\ ,4 j 

4 In 1870, in frUith iut hn ,ptr.Un*f !m M i \"h U me,is h** » a-. » ffwr liltr ui 

katvtmkam oh** ti «4 mI » m Oe* 1-.4 ?Sr ? „?,<•* *<-tr *?»><* 

*nti norfoigniiiiiiis*f ‘Iufknh witrtJaui\ »r.rufe> th r -.kriUi, j*Hm thmuth* 

Ollt till* SlillC'trrflf h < rjUtlf Si tea"* 40 »;,<!«•»*• j,>!<•%* in la ! tftU* h M 

In theory. 
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act ^ . 

the announcement by Lord Lansdowne, then 
rd ^ ecr etary, in May, 1903, that Great Britain “ would 
ie v^ Xe establishment of a naval base or a fortified port 
^^rsian Gulf as a very grave menace to British in- 
osa 1 would certainly resist it by all means at her 
n * * 1 By what right did Great Britain thus pro- 
sbo ^^ onroe doctrine for a body of water which washed 
* reiS independent countries (Turkey and Persia) ? 
^ a ghdad railway threaten the interests of England 
S'ulf so severely that she was justified in vetoing 
^ e oti°n of the line from Baghdad to the gulf? 

^ ie ^British flag was first flown in the Persian Gulf in 
year that- saw th e opening of the Thirty Years* 
1; tx Germany. In 1622 a treaty was concluded with 
aa which the British undertook “to keep two men- 

ar constantly to defend the gulf”; 2 the number was 
»cq\iexitly increased to five, and ever since Great Britain 
en.j oyed paramountcy in those waters. It is not gen- 
7 ^culized that the British were in the gulf some two 
clred a,nd fifty years before the Turks. The latter ac¬ 
t'd ixominal control of Mesopotamia and Arabia early 
sixteenth century, and their flag was hoisted at 
soraJh. in 1668; but until Midhat Pasha became governor 
Baghdad, in 1869, no effort was made to assert Turkish 
lorityr on the western shores of the gulf. Even then 
bia was never reduced, and after Midhat’s recall in 
l Turkish interest again languished until stimulated 
German ambitions. 

>uring this long period the East India Company, and 
r tlno British Government, undertook the work that 
>erly belonged to Turkey and Persia. At a consider- 

ouse of Xrords, 5 May, 1903. (4 Hansard cxxi, c. 1348.) 

noted xxi The Times History of the War, 1914, vol. Ill, p. 84. The story of 
h policy in the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Aden, and Arabia is well told by 
Romire, La Rivalite anglo-russe au XIXme siecle en Asie (1908), part 1. 
the barest outline has been given in the text. 
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able expenditure of blood and treasure both piracy anci the 
slave-trade were suppressed and gun-running reduced to 
a minimum. A hydrographic, survey was begun as early 
as 1785. The lighthouse service was established by the 
British. Their sanitary measures helped exterminate the 
plague, which was for long endemic. Finally, the British 
resident at Bushirc, on the Persian side, was the arbiter 
of local disputes and the guarantor of peace and security, 
especially during the date and pearling seasons, when local 
notables were apt to get out of hand. Great Britain may 
fairly claim to have discharged her duty as policeman with 
reasonableness and honesty. 

Such a policy was, of course, dictated by enlightened 
self-interest, for disorder was prejudicial to British trade, 
and British trade has enjoyed almost a monopoly in the 
region, amounting to some {.'7,000,000 a year. The local 
products- -wool, dates, barley, rice, and pearls are ex¬ 
changed for the cottons of .Manchester and the coal of 
Wales, and English or radian money is almost the medium 
of exchange. These goods are carried almost exclusively 
in British ships. Since iS.pt the navigation of the Tigris 
as far as Baghdad has been eon trolled by Messrs, Lynch, 
whose steamers are better, faster, and intinitely more reg¬ 
ular in their sailings than any which the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment has placed in service. Baghdad is also important 
as a distributing centre for the trade of Persia, and a Brit¬ 
ish consul was appointed in r y<>H, 

Germany began to invade this preserve of British com¬ 
merce in the last decade of the nineteenth century. There 
is no need of repealing the familiar story of her success, 
which rested upon the cheapness of German goods, the fore¬ 
sight of her bankers, and the capacity of her local rep¬ 
resentatives. After the Hambnrg-America Line estab¬ 
lished a monthly service to Bassurah, in September, 1906, 
German progress was steady and rapid, and, although her 
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trade remained far behind that of Great Britain, the out¬ 
look was distinctly favorable when the Great War began. 
With the coming of the Baghdad railway greater things 
were hoped for, because the railway was to make Meso¬ 
potamia once more a garden of prosperity, and would 
provide a direct connection with Germany and western 
Europe. 

“It may be argued that Germany had an entire right to estab¬ 
lish and extend her trade around the shores of this inland sea [the 
Persian Gulf]. Of course she had. No one has ever <1 reamed of 
questioning her right to trade or to build railways. What was 
questioned were her motives and some of her acts. It was the com¬ 
bination of commercial effort with political action, so lucidly ex¬ 
plained by the Berliner Tagehlatt, which roused British hostility 
to the doings of Germany in the Persian Gulf. On innumerable 
German platforms the ultimate aims of Germany in the Middle 
East were expounded with arrogance and without reserve. Count¬ 
less German books dealt with the same theme. The intention was 
to supplant and replace British influence in these regions, and not 
to supplement it. lb that great end all the German efforts were 
in reality directed.” 1 


No one ever denied that from the economic point of view 
the Baghdad railway was a laudable enterprise, although 
objections were raised to its financial methods. Its com¬ 
petition was recognized as desirable, for the freight rates 
charged by British shipping companies engaged in the 
gulf trade were outrageously high. It might carry the 
Indian mails and much of the Indian passenger traffic, 
especially if the trans-Persian line were built. In short, 
British trade was bound to benefit by an improvement in 
local economic conditions, and this fact was fully recog- 


1 1 The Times History of the War, xqm* vol. HI, p. iox. The reference to the Ber» 
Utter Ta%eUaU is to a statement made in 1907, that “commerce and ixditics can no 
longer be divided/* and that Germany could attain commercial success only by 
“energetic political action/* 
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nized in both England and India. British capitalists were 
quite ready to invest their money in the Baghdad line 
as soon as their government withdrew its opposition. 

On account of the danger to India from a hostile naval 
force in the Persian C»ulf. Great Britain has always insisted 
that no European Power should secure a foothold there. 
She made no political conquer for herself (except the 
Bahrein Islands); she enforced the same rule on others. 
The Germans, however, were fully determiner! to acquire 
a port on the gulf, and set tired the right In Article XXIII 
of the convention of too*. From the Sheikh of Koweit 
they tried first to secure Koweit itself, and later the is¬ 
land of Bubian. which belonged to him. They persuaded 
Abdul Hamid ft* grant a pearl monopoly on the island of 
Halul, which did nut belong fu him. but whit h might be¬ 
come an oriental Heligoland; hut only a sharp word from 
London was required to qnadi the st heme. 11n* Germans* 
who worked through the t ommer* ial home of Worn khaus. 
in Bahrein, next endeavored to sn ure the Eland of Abu 
Musa, where there were deposit* of red oxide The Sheikh 
of Shargah, to whom the Eland belonged, objected to 
Wonckhaus acquiring the 1 mu rvdon, and with the help 
of a British eruErr removed the invaders, whereupon the 
German Government formally, protested ami publicly 
challenged the {Mission of Great Britain in the gulf. 
Finally, great pressure was put upon the .sheikh of Mohann 
merah, who was nominal!) a vassal of the Shah of Persia 
hut in reality a dependent of Great Britain, to allow his 
lands to he irrigated b\ a Gentian < ompuiiy It t annul 
be doubted that if these %r\nul si hemes had matured, 
Germany would prompt!) ha\r sent mar ships to the gulf 
to protect her interests, anil that the range of Anglo- 
German rivalry, already stub* imth large, might have been 
extended to the Indian Uiratt As sunn as the Germans 
and the Turks renounced an> pulifh al ambitions in the 
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gulf, Great Britain, as will presently be seen, withdrew 
her opposition to the Baghdad railway; but to imagine 
that she would abdicate a position obtained at such great 
sacrifices merely at the behest of another Power—and this 
the Germans expected her to do—illustrates admirably the 
fact already referred to, that the Germans do not under¬ 
stand the fine art of politics. 1 

In spite, however, of the British opposition, the Bagh¬ 
dad company was able to sign a second convention with 
the Ottoman Government in June, 1908, which provided 
for the construction of the four sections beyond Eregli 
and would bring the line within one section of Mossul. 
The work was actually carried as far as Burgulu, only to 
be stopped by the Young Turk revolution and financial 
difficulties. But Anglo-German differences were not al¬ 
layed by the suspension of the Baghdad enterprise, and 
were further envenomed by the Young Turk revolution. 

On 24 July, 1908, the absolute power of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II was overturned by a revolution engineered by 
the officers of the army, who saw that the policy of the 
Sultan was conducting Turkey toward a general collapse 


1 Dr. Paul Rohrbach ascribes to British policy the twofold purpose of con¬ 
structing a railway from Damascus to Baghdad, and thence to the gulf along the 
Tigris (the German line was to follow the Euphrates), and of transferring the Cali¬ 
phate either to a British puppet ruler of Egypt or to one of the Arabian sheikhs 
under British influence. The first idea is an old one, having been much ventilated 
in'the middle of the nineteenth century and being in all probability responsible for 
the acquisition of Cyprus in 1878. Then the matter was dropped until Sir William 
Willcocks, the famous irrigation expert, began the reclamation of the valley of 
the Euphrates. In 1909-11 the Homs-Baghdad railway "was projected by French 
and British financiers, with the approval of their governments. They proposed 
that the Baghdad should be diverted from its original route and follow the Tigris, 
and that the Anglo-French line should join it at Deir or Anna. Thus the Homs- 
Baghdad line was to be not the rival but the complement of the Baghdad railway. 
The Anglo-French promoters, however, could not come to terms with the Ger¬ 
mans, and the question never became a matter of practical politics. As to the Cali¬ 
phate, Dr. Rohrbach ascribes too much importance to the institution, and ought 
to know that a caliph under the control or influence of a Christian Power would 
not be acceptable to the Mohammedan world. 
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that must end in a partition among the Great Powers. 
In the march of events Anglo-German rivalry played a 
part which must now be examined. 

The intolerable misgovernment of Macedonia at the 
hands of Abdul Hamid produced a general insurrection in 
the summer of 1902, and still another in 1903. Austria 
and Russia, the Powers most directly interested, drew up 
a programme of reforms which was accepted by the Sul¬ 
tan, but which was not applied, for Abdul Hamid was sure 
of the support of Germany. It became increasingly likely 
that the Near Eastern question would be reopened forci¬ 
bly by the Balkan states, and that a general conflagration 
might ensue. 1 

True, therefore, to the policy adopted after the Boer 
War, and in strict conformity, with her own interests, 
Great Britain in 1903 came forward as the advocate of 
an international regime in • Macedonia. She desired the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire as the surest means 
of protecting her vital interests in the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf; at the same time it was essential that 
the lot of the subject peoples should be so improved that 
constant rebellion would not shake and destroy the entire 
edifice. Her policy, accordingly, was to rehabilitate the 
European concert and through it to exert a pressure on 
the Sultan which he could not resist. On paper consider¬ 
able success was • achieved. Civil, military, and fin an Hal 
agents of the Powers were appointed to assist the Ottoman 
authorities in Macedonia, and a three-per-cent increase in 
the Turkish customs was allowed in order that funds might 
be available for the work of reform. As the next step it 
was proposed to place the judiciary under international 
control, and the details of this reform had been prepared 

1 On the question of reforms: Victor Bgrard, La Revolution turgue (1909), parts 
3 and 4; Ren6 Pinon, L’Europe et VEmpire ottoman , chaps. 3—6. The extensive 
Blue and 7 ellow Bools of the British and French Governments are carefully digested. 
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by the Powers of the Triple Entente when the revolution 
of July, 1908, occurred: 

Nevertheless, this sweeping programme had effected 
little change in the condition of Macedonia, for the agents 
of the Powers were not possessed of the authority to act — 
they could merely advise and report. For this half-measure 
of internationalization Germany must be held responsible. 
She did not oppose, in principle, the doctrine advocated 
by the other Powers, but she adopted an attitude essen¬ 
tially conservative. In brief; she opposed any diminution 
of the Sultan’s authority in his own dominions, and until 
his authority could be controlled no reform was possible. 
Her policy was at least consistent. If she abandoned Adbul 
Hamid in his time of trouble, she could not hope for a con¬ 
tinuance of those economic and political concessions which 
were rapidly making the Ottoman Empire a preserve of 
her influence and commerce; in particular, the Baghdad 
railway depended upon the good will and favor of the Porte, 
and a real internationalization of Ottoman affairs would 
introduce other influences which would undermine the 
prestige that she had acquired by the hard work of many 
years. Moreover, autonomy, such as England proposed 
for Macedonia, would be the prelude to independence, if 
Turkish history furnished any basis for prophecy. Ger¬ 
many, with her hard-and-fast ideas of government, could 
not understand how a loosening of the central power would 
contribute to the security and strength of the Ottoman 
Empire; she much preferred the autocratic and central¬ 
ized system of Abdul Hamid, which corresponded to her 
own institutions. Turkey was fast becoming a German 
protectorate; when that process was completed Germany 
could then undertake a'thorough reorganization of its gov¬ 
ernment and finances, and such a reformed Turkey would 
make Germany the dominant Power in the Near and 
Middle East. Lastly, the Anglo-Russian convention of 
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1907 had an important bearing on the situation. That 
agreement, by its virtual partition of Persia, dealt German 
influence a severe blow in the latter country. It also fore¬ 
shadowed Anglo-Russian co-operation in the affairs of 
Turkey, in a sense not palatable to Germany. 1 All the 
more, therefore, was she constrained to stand by Abdul 
Hamid in his resistance to the repeated representations of 
England and Russia, who were regularly accused of plotting 
his destruction. 

The Young Turk revolution was undoubtedly precipi¬ 
tated by the meeting of Edward VII and Nicholas II at 
Reval, in June, 1908. Among the topics discussed was the 
Anglo-Russian programme of judicial reform in Macedonia, 
which was, indeed, given its final shape, and the two Powers 
were expected to exert great pressure in presenting it to 
the Porte. German writers go so far as to say that the 
reforms were a blind and were devised to provide an 
excuse for declaring war on Turkey, whose partition had 
been carefully arranged by the King and the Tsar. 2 This 
is most unlikely, and no proof has ever been presented of 
such a conspiracy; but the Young Turks were alarmed, 
and believed that the acceptance of the reform programme 
would put their country in the grip of the Powers. Their 
prompt action took Europe by surprise and, not least of 
all, their proclamation of the old constitution of 1876, 
which, by setting up a full-fledged constitutional system, 
went much farther in the direction of reform than, the 
Powers had proposed in their most zealous moments. 


1 “From the moment England and Russia arrived at an understanding the fate 
of Turkey in Europe was in jeopardy, and any ambitions which Germany had in 
Turkey were doomed to sterility.” (Sidney Whitman, Turkish Memories , 1914, 
P-. 277.) Mr. Whitman remarks that German influence in Turkey was not popular 
with the masses, who regarded the concessionaires as usurers and as the harbingers 
of German political control; nor did the Turkish character respond to the systematic 
training of the German officers who were sent to reorganize the army. 

g. t Dr. Rohrbach, “I/Evolution de l’Allemagne comme puissance mondiale,” 
Revue Politique Internationale , July, 1914, p. 30. 
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The latter, for their part, were so pleased to be quit of 
the business of reform that they withdrew the agents 
which they had hitherto maintained in the Balkans for ad¬ 
vising the Turkish authorities—with what disastrous re¬ 
sults the Balkan wars of 1912-13 presently revealed. 

Englishmen hailed the overthrow of Abdul Hamid with 
enthusiasm, not only because a hateful tyranny was sup¬ 
planted by constitutional government, but because German 
ascendency in Turkish politics was destroyed, at least for 
the moment. The British ambassador in Constantinople 
was lionized in the streets; King Edward telegraphed his 
felicitations to Kiamil Pasha, a life-long Anglophile, who 
became grand vizier; and for a time it seemed as if Great 
Britain would resume her ancient position, maintained un¬ 
til the days of Abdul Hamid, of chief friend and protector 
of Turkey. And there can be no doubt that if Turkey 
had fulfilled the promises of the first glorious days of the 
revolution, when all races and religions fraternized for joy 
over the disappearance of the Hamidian despotism; if the 
new government had persevered in the policy of equality, 
toleration, and the rule of law enshrined in the revived 
constitution; and if international complications had not 
arisen—then, British influence might have regained a per¬ 
manent ascendency and have directed the reforming move¬ 
ment to a successful issue. 

But Germany was not disposed to surrender her posi¬ 
tion without a struggle. When Abdul Hamid, in April, 
1909, attempted to overthrow the Young Turk Committee 
of Union and Progress, it was Germany who urged them to* 
march on Constantinople with the army of Salonika, it 
was Germany who outlined the plan of campaign and 
financed the expedition. 1 Abdul Hamid deposed, the mili¬ 
tary element of the Committee took charge of the govern- 

1 Sir William Ramsay, The Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey (1909), pp. 
42-44. 
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ment, and they were mainly men who had received their 
education in the German army. Determined to reform 
the Turkish army, they naturally turned to Germany for 
assistance, which was readily granted in the shape of Baron 
von der Goltz, who returned to his old functions in Con¬ 
stantinople. As soldiers they looked askance upon con¬ 
cessions to subject nationalities which might in any way 
weaken the military resources of. the state, and they soon 
returned to the centralizing system of Abdul Hamid; as 
financiers they found the bourses of London and Paris 
closed to them because the reorganized Turkish army was 
suspected of being at the disposal of Germany in case of 
a European war. . , , 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the German ambas¬ 
sador to the Porte, also made the most of the international 
situation. Scarcely was the July revolution over when 
Austria proceeded to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria proclaimed her independence. These affronts to 
Turkey came from Germany’s ally and her friend, and 
they were carried through only by the aid of Germany.. 
None the less German diplomacy persuaded the two cul¬ 
prits to pay damages to the amount of 179,000,000 francs, 
which were sorely needed by the Turkish Government; 
and it helped to prevent the Cretan .question from being 
raised. It was easy for so experienced a diplomatist as 
Baron von Marschall to. point out that Great Britain, the 
supposed friend of the new regime, had, done nothing to 
help it, in spite of many professions, and .that she was the 
most formidable opponent of Pan-Islamism, with which 
the Young Turks, largely freethinkers,, were already co¬ 
quetting. If Turkey , wished to avoid future international 
difficulties, she must : reorganize her army and- provide 
railways for its service: in each case German advice, and 
assistance could be had for the asking. 

So it came about that the influence of England was 
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speedily shattered, and Germany became as ardent a sup¬ 
porter of the Young Turks as she had been of the Hamidian 
system which they had overturned. Henceforth the Com¬ 
mittee ignored the criticisms of the British press upon their 
ruthless policy, and went serenely to their doom, trusting 
in the diplomacy and strength of Germany—after the man¬ 
ner of Abdul Hamid, and with similar results. For just as 
in 1908 the old Sultan was left to the mercy of the Young 
Turks, so in 1912 Germany did not raise her finger to stay 
the Balkan states from the campaign which cost Turkey 
her European provinces. Yet, in spite of these bitter ex¬ 
periences, the Turks allowed themselves in the autumn of 
1914 to be dragged into war with England by the intrigues 
of Germany! 

In the early days of October, 1908, Austria-Hungary 
announced that she would annex the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which she had “occupied and admin¬ 
istered” since the Congress of Berlin thirty years before, 
and Bulgaria proclaimed her independence, thereby repu¬ 
diating the suzerainty of Turkey laid upon her by the same 
Congress. Neither act involved any real change in the 
Balkan situation, except to dispose of any hopes which 
the Young Turks might have cherished of recovering the 
provinces in question; and had the European Powers been 
consulted, they would doubtless have consented to the 
procedure of the Dual Monarchy and the principality of 
Bulgaria. As It was, the Powers were taken by surprise, 
and were entitled to protest that the treaty of Berlin could 
not be amended without the consent of the signatory 
Powers. Out of this situation there arose a crisis which 
had an important bearing on the relations of England and 
Germany. 

The conversion of the Bosnian occupation into a perma¬ 
nent annexation had been a project of Austrian diplomacy 
for many years, but Count Goluchowski, foreign minister 
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from 1895 to 1906, was loyal to the Austro-Russian agree¬ 
ment of 1897 for preserving the status quo in the Balkans. 
His successor, Baron von Aerenthal, was a man of different 
caliber. Secretive, ambitious, and nimble-witted, he in¬ 
augurated a forward policy which, in the hands of Count 
Berchtold, c ulmi nated in the Great War of 1914. Aeren¬ 
thal resented the role of “brilliant second” 1 to Berlin, 
which the Ballplatz had played ever since the conclusion 
of the Austro-German alliance, and planned to score a 
victory of his own, which could be won only in the Balkans. 
He regarded the liberalizing and reforming policy of Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey in Macedonia with dis¬ 
gust, and affected to believe that British influence in the 
Near East was negligible. He therefore endeavored to 
reconstitute the old Three Emperors’ League, with the 
difference that its centre was to be Vienna and not Berlin. 
Russia was to be bribed by the opening of the Straits, 
and France also might be bought off by a free hand in 
Morocco, provided she would consent to finance the Bagh¬ 
dad railway. Then the Drang nach Osten could be resumed 
in earnest. 

Unfortunately for the Austrian statesman, M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian foreign minister, had other plans, to wit, a 
reconciliation with England, and the Anglo-Russian con¬ 
vention was signed on 31 August, 1907. Aerenthal now 
prepared to break with Russia, and did so with character¬ 
istic duplicity. In September-October, 1907, he drafted 
with M. Isvolsky the judicial reform scheme for Mace¬ 
donia (an English project, which he detested!), and then, 
by promising not to support it, secured from the Porte in 
January, 1908, a concession for a railway through the san- 
jak of Novi-Bazar and western Macedonia to Salonika. 
As the proposed line had been condemned by the Austrian 

1 This was the left-handed compliment addressed to Count Goluchowski by the 
German Emperor in a telegram after the Algeciras Conference. 
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general staff and, being longer than the existing route 
through Belgrade, was useless from a commercial point of 
view, it was believed that AerenthaPs purpose was so to 
discredit his Russian colleague that his resignation would 
follow, and then the Anglo-Russian entente would collapse. 
This did not happen: on the contrary, Russia promptly 
secured from the Porte the promise of a railway from 
Nish, Serbia, across Albania to the Adriatic, and M. Isvol- 
sky and Sir Edward Grey proceeded to draft their own 
programme of reforms, which, as noted above, was the 
immediate occasion of the Turkish revolution. Thus 
AerenthaPs diplomacy had secured no positive advantage; 
in addition, it merited the censure of Sir Edward Grey, 
that an international project had been utilized by Austria 
to further her private interests. 1 It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the crisis produced by the annexation of 
Bosnia, Sir Edward Grey did not see eye to eye with Baron 
von Aerenthal, and that he was disposed to support the 
contentions of Russia. 

The Russian Government had accepted the annexation 
of Bosnia, in principle, in June, 1908, and again in Sep¬ 
tember, after the Turkish revolution made such a trans¬ 
formation desirable. 2 But M. Isvolsky had stipulated for 
advance notice of such action: the matter would have to 
be approved by a European conference, and Russia could 
then claim her compensation—the opening of the Straits. 
Nevertheless Aerenthal contented himself with sending 
M. Isvolsky a private letter two clays before the annexa¬ 
tion was proclaimed, and the Russian foreign minister felt 
that he had been tricked. So did the British Government. 

1 House of Commons, 25 February, 3:908. (4 Hansard clxxxiv, cc. ^oo-ox.) 

a An impartial view of the controversy is presented by Ren6 Pinon, VEurope. H 
lajeune Turquie (iqi 1 ), chaps. 4, 5; the Russian and Austrian versions by two articles 
in the Fortnightly Review, September, November, 1909; the British position in IL 
W. Steed, The Bapshurg Monarchy (1913), chapter on u Foreign Policy.’' The 
fullest account of the negotiations is given in A. Viallatc, La Vie politique dans les 
deux monies, 1908-9, pp. 1 56-187. 
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For when King Edward paid his annual visit to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in August not a word was said about the 
contemplated action of Austria-Hungary. This was doubt¬ 
less AerenthaFs revenge for the Anglo-Russian agreement 
of the year before, which he had tried to forestall; hut his 
conduct did not smooth the way for a prompt recognition 
of the fait accompli in Bosnia. 

M. Isvolsky and Sir Edward Grey at once agreed to de¬ 
mand the summoning of a European conference, in which 
they were supported by France. Their position was thor¬ 
oughly sound, for to admit the Austrian right to tear up 
a solemn treaty at her convenience was to consign the public 
law of Europe to the scrap-basket. Tltrv went farther 
—they claimed compensation for Serbia, For that little 
state saw its cherished ambition.- rudely and decisively 
crushed by the annexation. A^ long as the proxinces in 
question were even nominally parts of the ( Htoman Empire, 
there was the chance that >ome day, whrn FiamT Joseph 
should die, they might be incorporated in a Greater Serbia, 
which was perhap.s tin* only permanent solution of the 
Southern Slav problem. To this end an rxtmshr propa¬ 
ganda had been carried on for \ ears in Bomiu Herzegovina, 
and with no little success: all h hope*. now seemed per¬ 
manently extinguished. The Serbian Go\ eminent. there¬ 
fore, formally protested against the annexation, began to 
mobilize its army, and assumed a warlike attitude. It 
counted upon the assistance of Russia, both on account 
of Russia's particular interest in Serbia and hm aim* of the 
enthusiasm aroused in all walk - of Rtrndan life by the ap¬ 
peal of a Slav nation. M, IsvoKky tan m arerly be blamed 
for accepting the Serbian contention and for trying to 
extricate Russia from a difficult situation which was not 
of her choosing. 

Yet it must be admitted that the Serbian case was open 
to question. Politically, the situation recalled the Austro- 
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Sardinian complications of fifty years before. Serbia 
aspired to unite under her rule those Slavs of the Dual 
Monarchy who were of the Serb race, even though a major¬ 
ity of the Serbo-Croatian race already lived in Austria- 
Hungary. In 1859 the kingdom of Sardinia stood for¬ 
ward as the champion of Italian unity against Austrian 
oppression, and readily conquered the sympathies of Europe 
and America. In 1908 Serbia could point to the discon¬ 
tent of the Southern Slavs of the Dual Monarchy, whose 
treatment of them had been disgusting, as an adequate 
reason for refusing to recognize the annexation of Bosnia, 
which was considered the forerunner of the conquest of 
Serbia. None the less, the Serbian claim rested on no 
treaty, no promise, no sanction of international law. 
True, the Austrian action was a violation of international 
law; but the pressure of other Powers might persuade her 
to allow that action to be formally approved by the signa¬ 
tories of the Berlin treaty, and thus legalized. 

But by supporting the Serbian demands for compensa¬ 
tion, a purely political consideration, the British Govern¬ 
ment weakened its legal right to demand the observance 
of the violated treaty. Sir Edward Grey might argue 
that as Austria had broken the law she must be punished, 
but after all that law prescribed no scale of punishments 
for its infraction. Doubtless, if Sir Edward had been will¬ 
ing to concede the opening of the Straits, which M. Lsvol- 
sky requested and to which Austria was practically pledged, 
the Serbian controversy would not have arisen, or would 
have been speedily adjusted, for Russia would have achieved 
the great goal of her policy. As it was, in default of the 
greater promise, England made the lesser concession, and 
with the diplomatic support of England, France, and 
Russia, the Serbian Government held out against Austria 
for six months, to the great derangement of the latter’s 
finances and economic life. 
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The story of those six months need not be told here. 
Suffice it to say that in March* 1909, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment decided not to go to war, and consented to the an¬ 
nexation of the provinces to Austria-Hungary. British 
support of Serbian claims* promised only 11 so long as they 
should be seconded by Russia/ 1 was also withdrawn, and 
Sir Fairfax Cartwright, the British ambassador at Vienna, 
exerted himself to find a satisfactory formula to which 
Serbia might subscribe. Inasmuch as her declaration of 
31 March, 1909, was the basis of the Austrian ultimatum 
of 23 July, 1914, it is well to give the full text: 

“Serbia recognizes that the fiiit <ompli regarding Bosnia has 
not affected her rights, and i nnsHpumily sh«* will uniform to the 
decisions that the Bowers may take in umfnrmity with the treaty 
of Berlin. In deference to the advi< e of the Gre.it Powers Serbia 
undertakes to remnnu e from now ard tlie .iffimdr of protest 
and upposition which shr has adopted with regard to the annex¬ 
ation since last autumn. She undertakes, moreover, to modify the 
direction of her polity with regard to Austria Hungary ami to live 
in future on good, neighborly terms with the latter " 

The humiliation of the little kingdom was 1 nmptetr; but 
it saved its dignity by presenting t hr note to the Ptnrtrs , 
and not to Austria, a fat t which t Pearly emphasized the 

international character of the Balkan problem. 

In this fashion the peace of Europe was, fur the moment, 
preserved, but in the end at an excessive oG. Austria 
had indeed scored a distinct diplomatic Mutest In the 
fulness of time, however, the wheel tame full circle. The 
defiance of the public' law of Europe was profoundly re¬ 
sented in Italy, where it was regarded as the first step 
toward that Austrian advance along the Adriatic' which 
Italy was determined never to permit. 1 Hence the Italian 

Hilly* with Kitwbft help* %mtml ilir t«* '! nfkr\ *4 Otr •anjak «f 
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overtures to Russia, which led to a cordial meeting between 
the Tsar and Victor Emmanuel III at Racconigi, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1909, thus indicating Italy’s distrust of the Triple 
Alliance. And when the opportunity came Italy went to 
Tripoli, thus shattering the alliance, because her new col¬ 
ony was at the mercy of the French and British fleets in 
the Mediterranean. When the Turkish resistance proved 
stubborn, she encouraged, if she did not abet, the forma¬ 
tion of the Balkan League, which practically extinguished 
the Turkish power in Europe. Out of that conflagration 
arose the new Serbia which provoked Austria to bring on 
the present war. Thus for the sake of an unreal triumph, 
the Dual Monarchy was compelled, after five years, to 
stake its very existence in a conflict which must raise for 
—let us hope—a last settlement those problems which it de¬ 
sired to postpone indefinitely. 

In the second place, Europe was left divided into two 
diplomatic camps pursuing conflicting policies and deeply 
suspicious of each other. For this state of affairs Ger¬ 
many and England were chiefly responsible, for by inter¬ 
vening in disputes not of primary concern to themselves, 
each gave countenance to the charge of the other that 
ulterior motives and deep-laid plots had prompted its in¬ 
tervention. To Germany Sir Edward Grey’s support of 
Serbia was explicable only on the ground that England 
was practically an ally of Russia. Germany therefore 
acted vigorously in support of her ally. But by so doing 
she bound Austria so closely to herself that the consolida¬ 
tion of the Entente, against which Germany was constantly 
protesting, became more necessary than ever as a protec¬ 
tion against the Austro-German combination. 

Baron von Aerenthal did not take the advice of Berlin 
upon the annexation of Bosnia; he boldly proclaimed it, 
and then notified his ally. For the moment the German 
Government was indignant, because the stroke threatened 
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to injure German interests in Turkey. But Prince-Billow 
at once decided to stand'by Austria, who would not be able 
to resist the pressure of Great Britain, France, and Russia 
on behalf of a conference, and on* 13 October notified Sir 
Edward Grey that “Germany could not, any more than 
Austria-Hungary, allow the discussion of the annexation 
by the conference.” 1 For the -rest, she endeavored to 
keep out of the discussion, except that she helped effect 
the Austro-Turkish accord which enabled Aerenthal to 
maintain his intransigent attitude toward Serbia. Then 
on 21 February, 1909, when the French and British Gov¬ 
ernments proposed that the Powers should take joint 
action at Vienna and Belgrade—for Austrian and Russian 
mobilizations had made the situation very tense—Berlin 
fatly refused and demanded that pressure be exerted at 
Belgrade to compel an acceptance of Austria’s terms. 
This was rejected by Russia, and the danger of war in¬ 
creased. But about 21 March, M. Isvolsky prepared to 
capitulate. Suddenly, on the 23d, the German ambas¬ 
sador in St. Petersburg was instructed to make represen¬ 
tations in favor of Austria, who was neither-aware of the 
proceedings nor needed such assistance. The published 
statement declared that Count Pourtales had merely of¬ 
fered some “friendly advice” (mis amical ), but in May, 
1910, on the occasion of his visit to Vienna, the German 
Emperor boasted that he had supported his ally “in shin¬ 
ing armor,” and M. Isvolsky always described the incident, 
to those entitled to inquire, as une mise-en-demeure peremp - 
toire , which marks a serious stage in diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions. 2 M. Isvolsky may have preferred yielding to Ger¬ 
man pressure rather than- Austrian stubbornness, but the 
German action created a profoundly disagreeable impres¬ 
sion on Russian public opinion, and in considering the events 
of July, 1914, when German policy followed the prece- 

1 Reichstag, 29 March., 1909. 2 Steed, The Hapsburg Monarchy , p. 262. 
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dents of 1908-9' with considerable exactness, it is well to 
remember that the Russian Government could not be ex¬ 
pected to undergo such a humiliation a second time.. 

Germany’s diplomatic support of Austria-Hungary was, 
of course, as justifiable as the assistance given Russia by 
Great Britain. But Prince Billow’s explanation of his 
policy reads as follows: 

“The German sword had been thrown into the scale of European 
decision, directly in support of our Austro-Hungarian ally, indi¬ 
rectly for the preservation of European peace, and above all for 
the sake of German credit and the maintenance of our position in 
the world. It would now be made manifest whether Germany 
really had been checkmated by the policy of isolation and whether 
the Powers that had been drawn into the circle of anti-German 
policy would find it consistent with their vital interests in Europe 
to take up a'hostile attitude toward the German Empire and its 
allies. The course of the Bosnian crisis, in point of fact, made an 
end of the policy of isolation. . . . The policy of isolation, which 
seemed likely to endanger our safety, was directed against the in¬ 
ternational trade and the sea power of Germany. By means of 
our strength as a Continental Power, we tore the web which en¬ 
compassed us.” x 

The German sword had been thrown into the scale . . . for 
the sake of German credit:' this does not sound like peace¬ 
ful or disinterested diplomacy anxious to resolve a diffi¬ 
cult question that might unchain a general war. Rather, 
it is the policy of the mailed fist, which succeeded because 
no one was prepared* to resist it. As to the isolation of 
which Prince Billow complains, it is sufficient to quote 
his* own remarks hT the Reichstag in December, 1908. 
Adverting to an interview with M. Isvolsky at the begin¬ 
ning of the crisis, he' said: 

“M. Isvolsky and I were agreed that Russian policy could have 
no point against Germany, and vice versa; in addition, that the 


1 Imperial Germany, pp. 62-63, 65. 
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old friendly relations must be maintained. The Russian minister, 
on that occasion, renewed the assurance that there existed no un¬ 
derstanding between Russia and England, either public or secret, 
which could be directed against German interests.” 

If, as the prince has argued at length in his Imperial Ger¬ 
many, Germany's undertakings in the field of world diplo¬ 
macy depended on her position as a Continental Power, 
and that was secured by “the hard farts of the Triple 
Alliance, 0 1 why should Germany protest against an agree¬ 
ment of the other three Powers? Great Britain, for her 
part, never objected to the Triple Alliance, and Sir Edward 
Grey condemned the allegation that any British differences 
with Austria had been provoked hv humility to Germany. 1 

On the other hand, British policy during the crisis was 
not very happily inspired. Mr. Asquith declared that its 
attitude was “entirely disinterested." 3 and, according to 
Sir Edward Grey, “ the knowledge that Italy and Germany 
were working for peac e removed all ri 4 ; of friction with 
them. 04 As M. I.svoNkv had declared from the first that 
there would Ik* no war, 4 the danger of an explosion came 
from the iniransigeanre of Serbia, and. apparently to fore¬ 
stall such a calamity, Sir Edward Grey promis'd British 
diplomatic support to the Serbian claims for compensation. 
That, as has been seen, prolonged the crisis, and almost 
brought on the war it was intended to avoid. Also, it 
enabled Germany to put forward her theory of a policy 
of isolation, because England certainly had no direct in¬ 
terest in Serbia, But instead of crediting Sir Edward 
with a Machiavellian scheme to injure Germany, it is 
much simpler and more in keeping with his straightforward 
character to say that he misjudged the .situation and made 
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a mistake; as, in fact, he practically confessed when lie 
refused to express any opinion on the merits of the Austro- 
Serbian controversy of July, 1914, and valiantly endeav¬ 
ored to find a solution by means of the European concert. 1 
Great Britain subsequently re-established cordial relations 
with Austria, but Germans clung to the idea that the oppo¬ 
sition of views in 1908-9 had been dictated by the considered 
(or ill-considered) prejudice of the British foreign office 
against themselves, and the good effects of King Edward’s 
visit to Berlin in February, 1909, before the crisis was ad¬ 
justed, were undone by the British naval programme for 
1909-xo. 

Thus the Bosnian crisis illustrates admirably the remark 
of the French writer, quoted on the first page of this book, 
who described Anglo-German rivalry as “the essential 
fact which dominates the whole policy of our time, which 
thrusts itself into all events to embitter and warp them, 
and which is to be found at the bottom of all the political 
crises by whose succession Europe is periodically, agitated.” 
England and Germany, theoretically, had only a secondary 
interest in the controversy about two provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire. A mistake on the part of England en¬ 
ables Germany to intervene as a principal; she boasts that 
she has dealt a death-blow to the policy of the former; 
England resents the accusation that her policy has been 
directed against Germany, and strengthens her navy; this 
Germany regards as sure proof of England’s unremitting 
hostility; and finally each country is convinced that the 
crisis arose through the machinations of the other, which 
must be thwarted by more diplomacy or more armaments, 
either of which is bound to increase the suspicions already 
cherished on the other side of the North Sea! 

In the opinion of the writer, Germany has made out a 

1 Cf. Great Britain and the European Crisis (1914), no. 5, Sir Edward Grey to Sir* 
M. de Bnnsen, 24 July, 1914. 
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poor case for her intervention “in shining armor,” and 
Baron von Aerenthal was not grateful for her assistance. 
Not only did it deprive him of the credit for the annex¬ 
ation, to which he was entitled; it showed Germany’s un¬ 
willingness to let Austrian diplomacy pursue its own course 
and her determination to assert her own power at all costs. 
Until the end of his life Aerenthal had to combat the in¬ 
trigues of the German ambassador at Vienna, whose in¬ 
fluence steadily increased until, with his connivance, if 
not under his direction, the fatal ultimatum to Serbia was 
drafted in July, 1914. Not until the archives are opened 
will the truth be fully known, but it is perfectly clear that 
the seed of distrust which produced the catastrophe, of 
1914 was sown in the crisis of n>oS 0, and that the policies 
of the three eastern empires were determined in 1014 very 
largely by their recollections of what had happened live 
years before. 

For several years after the Bosnian crisis Near Kastern 
politics reflected the diplomatic schism of Kurvpe, In ap¬ 
pearance normal relations were restored by an Austro- 
Serbian treaty of commerce <41 March, it/ou* and a re¬ 
sumption of regular intercourse between Austria and Russia 
(March, jqio). Actually there was little cordiality. The 
Powers of the Entente labored to firing about a union of the 
Balkan states which might raise an etTeitive barrier to 
Teutonic influence. To offset this, Germany anti Austria 
gave their unreserved support to the Young 'lurk govern¬ 
ment at Constantinople, anti in the summer of ipio there 
were well-defined rumors of a Turco-Rutnanian alliance 
directed against Bulgaria. About the same time Turkey 
applied to the French Government for permission to raise 
a loan of 150,000.000 francs on the Baris bourse; this was 
refused because the Turks would not give guarantees that 
the money would not be used against the political interests 
of France and Russia. For similar reasons the British 
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foreign office persuaded Sir Ernest Cassel, the great Lon¬ 
don financier, not to float the loan. German banks then 
raised the money, but on conditions decidedly more oner¬ 
ous than those offered in Paris and London; the money 
was spent on the Turkish army then being reorganized by 
a German mission, and this was held to justify the refusal 
of the Entente to participate in the loan. 

Germany also succeeded in selling two old battleships 
to Turkey (August, 1910), a transaction not popular in 
England because these gaps in the German navy were 
filled by Dreadnoughts. As it turned out, the Turkish 
Government subsequently ordered two Dreadnoughts in 
England, and these were taken over by the British authori¬ 
ties at the beginning of the Great War. The incident did 
not, therefore, affect the superiority of the British navy, 
although the resentment of the Turks at the seizure of the 
ships seems to have aided the Young Turks in joining Ger¬ 
many against Great Britain. It may also be noted that, 
as an offset to the German control of the Turkish army, the 
reorganization of the navy was intrusted to British officers 
and that the customs were placed under the direction of 
Sir Richard Crawford, who managed them, to the great 
profit of the Porte until Turkey joined the European War. 

This chapter may conclude with a statement of the 
progress of the Baghdad railway. The Young Turks, as 
noted above, very soon discarded all notions of liberty 
and equality, and embarked upon a policy of centraliza¬ 
tion and “Turkification.” That brought its reward in the 
shape of constant rebellions, from Albania to Arabia. So 
it became imperative to establish railway communication 
with the disturbed regions, and the Baghdad negotiations 
were resumed. A series of new conventions was signed 
in the spring of 19x1, but not before German diplomacy 
had obtained the support of Russia to' the project, which 
had hitherto been unpopular in St. Petersburg. 
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The Anglo-Russian convention of August, 2907, 
practically dosed Persia to German influence, except in 
the central zone that wa< supposed to In* ex* luded from 
British or Russian designs. In the face of the virtual 
Russian protectorate o\er northern Persia, tin* German 
school at Teheran lost its important r. and German flankers 
could not for the future hope t«* parti< ijute in the frequent 
loans to the bankrupt Persian ( *u\ eminent. Germany at 
first tried to upset the new arrangements b\ im Ring the 
Turks to occupy Persian territnrv in the provim <■ of Azer¬ 
baijan, to which they had s»nne sort of »!aim. and by lend¬ 
ing sonic support to the * *»nstitufional tu* o ernrnt directed 
against the worthies- Much But hr \ta amenable to Rus¬ 
sian gold, the coiMifufiou.dM - were tin .cable, am! the 
British Government raised no ♦.bp-* fimi ?«* a Ru- Pm occu¬ 
pation of northern Per da. be* an <* it w a • threatening in 
interfere’ in the south in the inte?r f Huh -h trade. In 
other words, the partition «*t 1'oa.i \\a. an a* * **mj dished 
fact, carried mif pafth a**m f < r ]u h ambit!-«iu of Russia 
and England. parfh .m a pu*?» • Gm .icul ,f the fham* 
tidch Osfrti, In mdrf ih.it ?G Baghdad r.ulvuis might not 
he blocked indenniteh , German'* defrjn. im-d to loiur to 
terms with Russia and ! indand w h*» w cm n< ,t oj *jH*srd 
to the line II their «*w n inf ere A . v* r?r ,*.« hmuafrh pfotn ted, 

Accordingly, in N'^onbi mi . f hr i eoman Emperor 
received the 1 mr a! Pot*. dan. and a 1 a* gain was struck. 
Germany withdrew lou opp..‘iti**n m Km 'dan railway 
schemes in northern IVtmu w lmu- ■ !,*• r» ‘aiumd the jmlit- 
leal strategic. and *■« • *n*uni* bum-' 1 »u Pa, ia and Russia 
accepted the Baghdad rally, m . *>n « midihmu that n»» branch 
lines were built inf** Armenia and Emdatati a ***ifimon- 
sense agreement frn muth*** Pmm* * >*ul ? the nm* 

St ruction of the uth»'i b t.nh\ .a 1 b»‘ P ’: . a an and t erffitan 
systems were thro t*> hr linked up b-. a spin fn»m Baghdad 
to K battik in on tie- IV?Man u^uhirt % hi* h *«»uld enable 
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Germany to share in the trade of northern Persia, where 
Russia promised to maintain the open door. At the time, 
this Russo-German accord created an unfavorable impres¬ 
sion. The Turks complained that they had been ignored. 
France feared that Germany was trying to weaken the 
Dual Alliance. English publicists alleged that Russia had 
abandoned the Triple Entente , and that German policy 
would have a free hand against British interests in the 
Persian Gulf; some looked askance upon the proposals 
for a trans-Persian railway which once more began to be 
mooted in connection with the probable completion of the 
Baghdad line. The German press, it may be remarked, 
paid glowing tributes to Russia on account of what was 
momentarily regarded as a blow to France and England, 
which countries were then the chief target of German 
diplomacy. No talk then of “the Slav peril” ! 

As a matter of fact, none of these apprehensions seem 
to have been justified. The railway situation in the Near 
and Middle East had reached an impasse , from which an 
escape could be found only by mutual concessions. The 
Potsdam negotiations, which were definitely recorded in a 
Russo-German convention of 19 August, 1911, may be 
regarded as the first step toward an equitable solution of 
the whole difficulty. They were followed by the agree¬ 
ment between the Turkish Government and the Baghdad 
railway company, the terms of which can now be under¬ 
stood. 1 

By the first of the three conventions, signed in March, 
1911, the construction of the line from Halif to Baghdad 
was provided for, the section over the Taurus being tem¬ 
porarily abandoned. The company renounced any claim to 
share in the increased revenues expected from the raising of 

* Victor B6rard, “Offres allcmandes,” “La Choix de Londres,” Revue de Paris , 
1 and 15 April, igu; R. Said-Ruete, “Anglo-German Relations in the Near East,” 
England and Germany (1012), pp. 66-71, a pro-English statement by a former 
officer in the German army. 
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the- customs from eleven to fifteen per cent, and contented 
itself with the revenues already allocated for the Anatolian 
section of the line; this was, of course, a distinct conces¬ 
sion to the British point of view. The second convention 
leased to the company the railway already running from 
Alexandretta, oii the Mediterranean, to Osmanye, and per¬ 
mitted it to exploit Alexandretta as a commercial port; 
this gave the company an excellent harbor in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Finally, the company surrendered its right 
to construct the section from Baghdad to Bassorah, for 
which a new international company, under Turkish con¬ 
trol, was to be formed; the Germans retaining only the 
right to as large a share of the capital as was accorded to 
any other Power. This, again, was a virtual acceptance 
of the British contention that British interests were not 
protected in the original concession. There remained the 
section from Bassorah to the gulf, which depended upon a 
satisfactory arrangement with Great Britain as regards 
the Sheikh of Koweit. Hakki Pasha, a former grand 
vizier, therefore repaired to London and opened negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Edward Grey. The discussions dragged on 
at inordinate length, and were interrupted by the Agadir 
crisis of 1911 and the Balkan Wars of 19x2-13; but an agree¬ 
ment was finally reached, and was about to be published 
when the Great War and Turkey’s participation therein 
translated the question from the field of diplomacy to the 
arbitrament of force. The details of the agreement, so 
far as they are known, will be more appropriately noticed 
in the chapter entitled “The Eve of the War.” 

From the above narrative of events the following con¬ 
clusions appear to be warranted: (x) The policies pursued 
by England and Germany with respect to Turkey were 
the expression of their national needs and ambitions, and 
the conflict of these policies gave additional stimulus to 
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the rivalry bred by the race for naval supremacy. .(2) 
The Triple Entente , evolved out of the Dual Alliance by 
British diplomacy as a protection against Germany, ac¬ 
quired real vitality under the pressure exerted by Germany 
in the interest of her Near Eastern policy, because that 
policy, if pushed to its logical conclusion, would severely 
prejudice the position of the several Entente Powers. Thus 
the Near Eastern question, instead of being dealt with by 
the European concert as the lessons of history required, 
became a shuttlecock in the game being played by two rival 
groups of Powers, whose differences were so great that they 
neglected the opportunity afforded by the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13 to make a permanent settlement; with the inevita¬ 
ble result that the new situation was unsatisfactory to all 
of them and was the immediate occasion of the Great 
War. (3) Great Britain did not object to the economic 
enterprises of Germany in the Ottoman Empire except 
when they promised to make that Empire a political sat¬ 
ellite of Germany, but she was willing to withdraw her 
opposition in return for tangible concessions which secured 
her own interests. (4) Great Britain feared the political 
designs of Germany in the Near East, partly because they 
threatened to undermine the position and prestige gained 
through generations of successful commerce and diplomacy; 
partly because they seemed intimately connected with 
other phases of German policy which had to do with the 
balance of power and the affairs of western Europe. This 
last consideration brings us to the Morocco crisis of 19x1. 
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relations obtaining with all the Powers; 1 on 6 February 
Mr. Asquith had declared that British friendships were not 
exclusive, and had no hostile tendency or ramifications. 2 
For a year negotiations had been in progress for a limitation 
of naval armaments, and the British Government had “as¬ 
sented to the German view that some wider agreement of a 
political nature should be a condition precedent to a naval 
arrangement.” 3 In Germany the death of Edward VII, 
who passed for the inspirer of the Einkrcisungspolilik , 
caused a feeling of relief, for King George was not re¬ 
garded as a diplomatist; 4 at any rate, the crop of pamphlets 
in denunciation of British policy, which had been of large 
volume from 1904 to 19x0, fell off considerably. Above all, 
perhaps, the struggle over the Parliament Bill, then at its 
height, seemed to render England a negligible quantity 
in international affairs. The first of a series of strikes 
among the transport workers had also begun. In India 
and Egypt the native unrest was still evident, and Canada 
was absorbed by the reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. That Great Britain should intervene decisively 
in a European quarrel was as surprising to German public 
opinion and to the German Government as the forcing of 
that quarrel was to the British public. 

The Act of Algeciras, it will be remembered, conferred 
upon France and Spain the task of organizing an inter¬ 
national police force in those ports of Morocco which were 
open to European commerce. Inaugurated in November, 
1906, this reform was distasteful to the Moorish popula¬ 
tion, who rightly feared the loss of their national inde¬ 
pendence, and numerous outbreaks followed, in which 

1 5 Hansard xxii, t\ 1083. 2 5 Hansard xxl, c. 65. 

* Sir Kdward Cook, H<nv Britain Strove for Peace, p, 26. 

4 u With the death of King Edward VII the English jioKey of isolation, which 
he introduced with much adroit statesmanship against Germany, has broken down.** 
(Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, p. 33.) 
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several Frenchmen were killed. Finding a naval demon¬ 
stration ineffective, the French Government occupied first 
Udja, in the northeast, just over the Algerian frontier, and 
then Casablanca and its environs, the .Shawia, on the At¬ 
lantic coast. This in turn led to a rebellion against Sultan 
Abdel Assiz, headed by his brother Mulai Halid, who finally 
succeeded in usurping the throne anil in getting himself 
recognized as Sultan by the Powers, this last at the instiga¬ 
tion of Germany (May. 1907 December, 190X). 

The French had observed an impartial neutrality be¬ 
tween the warring brothers, but when the civil strife was 
over they pressed upon Mulai Hafid both a programme of 
reforms and their own bill of expenses for the occupation 
of Casablanca. M. Pichon. the French foreign minister, 
frequently denied that France was aiming to upset, the 
Act of Algeciras and to establish a protectorate de jure or 
de facto ; 1 nevertheless his application of the act was bound 
to make French influence predominant in Morocco and to 
reduce the Sultan to a condition of vassalage. Mulai 
Hafid saw this clearly enough, Moreover, unlike the 
brother whom he had deposed, he was not receptive to 
European ideas, and he had risen to power by the help of 
the anti-foreign party. So it was not until 4 March, upo, 
that he signed the treaty presented to him by the French 
minister, by which he recognized certain westward exten¬ 
sions of the Algerian frontier and accepted the French 
offer to provide funds for liquidating his debts. The French 
were also to remain in occupation of Fdja and the Shawia 
pending the creation of a Moron an constabulary that 
should be trained by a Fremh military mission; and they 
were to be indemnified for the Casablanca expedition by 
a yearly payment for seventy live years. This convention 
did not destroy the sovereignty of the Sultan, hut it was 
scarcely in keeping with the letter of the Algeciras Act. 

1 Chamber *4 $1 rmtor. 
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On the other hand, that act) representing an attempt to 
reconcile two incompatible theories, 1 was clearly in need of 
revision, and—what is of vital importance—had been prac¬ 
tically set aside by a Franco-German agreement entered 
into at the behest.of Germany, the Power originally re¬ 
sponsible for the act. , . 

German, opinion, it was noted above, had regarded the 
proceedings at Algeciras as a pis aller. When the French 
began their armed intervention in the spring of 1907 the 
press of the fatherland was not long in manifesting its dis¬ 
content, and the following year it took up the. cause of 
Mulai Hafxd with enthusiasm, advocating his recognition 
by the imperial government as a means of checking the 
growing influence of France. The new Sultan, for his part, 
confidently expected German assistance in his struggle for 
independence; and with no little reason, if the incident of 
Casablanca were any index of German policy. 

At the end of September, 1908, some deserters from the 
Foreign Legion, some of whom were German subjects, 
were forcibly taken from the hands of a German consular 
official at Casablanca as he was embarking them on a 
German steamer en route to Europe. As he had provided 
all the fugitives, including the non-Germans, with safe- 
conducts, the French Government could not admit his 
diplomatic immunity from molestation, and feared that the 
incident had been provoked for an ulterior purpose. Ger¬ 
many was, indeed, willing to arbitrate the matter, but on 
conditions intolerable to France. In October and Novem¬ 
ber the tension between Paris and Berlin was so grave that 
Great Britain and Russia promised support to France. 
The Bosnian crisis was also in full swing, and all kinds of 
rumors filled the air, especially when certain military pre¬ 
cautions were taken. As Germany had pretended rather 
ostentatiously to disinterest herself in the Bosnian ques- 

1 Cf. Chap. IX, “The Triple Entente,” pp. 236—238. 
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tion, she seemed disposed I<i reojnn the Morocco contro¬ 
versy afresh. This would, of courw. he Miilii Halids 
opportunity. 

Suddenly the Wilhelms! rasne yielded. accepted the 
French contentions as to the details of the arbitration, and 
presently reversed its traditional attitude. The German 
ambassador in Paris pftsjwwed to settle the Morocco issue 
cm a new basts, the* offer was ,11 rrpfrd. and oft n February, 
upi), while Kim: Edward X tl wan the gmM of the (barman 
Emperor in Berlin, the agreement wan signed in that city, 
The German tlovernmenf frankly re*ogMi/rd “ the spec ial 
political interests * if Frame** in and dec hired 

itself “ resolved not to impede those interest s *’, in return, 
the Frein h ih ivrrnmrnt, *'firmly atlai lied to the maim 
tenanre of the independent r and integrity *4 the Sherreiian 
EmpireT was “ resolved to safeguard the prim iplr of no 
nomic equalify. and «onvrqurnth not !«> nhst ru« t German 
t winner* ial and industrial interests in that lounlfv," 
Both governments. ''tiring rqualh novlem !<» t.nilifate the 
execution uf the Algrs if as A* t," agreed lint !*» "puisne nf 
encourage any measure 1.4 a nature n» ifr.itr in thru favor 
or in that of a?i\ Power an r« onwnii privilege/’ and "fit 
associate their nationals in atlaiis F»r whn h the litter may 
obtain a concession 

Unis Germany. the ouj»j«ihampiw* *4 an interna 

fioftali/rif Morm 1 o, went behind the Puwrrs and made a 
sjKTiaS agreement with Fran* r. m# rding the vital p*int 
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It might Well serin that ’Wi Mint'd b% the frsut 
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could gain little by a policy of bluster, had experienced a 
change of heart, and would henceforth be content with 
the satisfaction of a steadily increasing commerce in the 
Shereefian Empire. Imbued with this idea, the French 
proceeded in leisurely fashion to secure from Mulai Hafid 
the convention of March, 1910, which was intended as 
the entering wedge of their political control. For them, 
therefore, the German intervention of July, 1911, came not 
only as a rude awakening, but in the light of a broken 
promise. 

From the German point of view, however, the essential 
feature of the February agreement was the reciprocal pledge 
of the two governments to associate their nationals in affairs 
for which the latter might obtain a concession A In a com¬ 
munication of 2 June, 1909, the imperial government pro¬ 
posed that, in order to avoid “sterile and injurious competi¬ 
tion, ” all concessions in Morocco should be reserved to 
certain French and German groups of financiers and cap¬ 
tains of industry who enjoyed the confidence of their re¬ 
spective governments, third parties being admitted only 
at the expense of the French group. In other words, 
France and Germany would establish an economic condo¬ 
minium and secure a virtual monopoly, in spite of the open 
door supposedly guaranteed by Article CVII of the Act of 
Algeciras! Germany was now suggesting the very proce¬ 
dure the possible application of which by France alone 
had been one of her bases of action in 1905-6. If one re¬ 
members also that in German eyes commerce and politics 
were inseparable, one may well ask whether the political 
ascendency of France, theoretically recognized by Ger¬ 
many, would not have been found illusory and meaningless. 
Not until the Morocco question was finally solved by the 

1 The Moroccan question from 1909 to 1911 is fully discussed by AndrC* Tardieu, 
Le Mystirc d'Agadir (1912); cf. also, F 61 icien Challaye, three articles in Revue dc 
Paris, .15 January, 1912, x February, 1912, 1 February, 1913. 
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agreements of November, 1011. was it realised that Ger¬ 
many had set a trap into which Franca* walked most un¬ 
suspectingly. ‘Duly a few permit acinus observers saw 
in it a first successful move on the part of Germany to fulfil, 
by a roundabout but effective method, her fixed purpose 
of destroying the rntrnir bet ween France and England, 
and the economic' Mihjn turn of both peoples ** 1 The com¬ 
mercial and industrial conquest of Morocco by Germany 
would nullify the political infiueme of France, to secure 
which had been the object of the* tnknk uinliiilr: if the 
German economic designs mere mu smtessful. the Wil¬ 
helms! rasse could then reopen the mhole question. on the 
ground that the convention »*f 0/ m had remained a dead 
letter. In the light ot events, tins interpretation of Ger¬ 
man policy appears more* trainable than the* \Jew which 
ascribed to it the dedrr to be return ilrd with France or 
the immediate exigent ie* of the Near Fasten* question . 2 

No sootier was file Genuaii pr op»*sal of ^ June, ttjot)* re¬ 
ceived than the Quai d‘f Day pen rived the danger that 
other Powers would object to the Flam o (German mon- 
ojhiIv; yet if was imjHosibh* to repudiate the agreement. 
In his reply M. Pithnu ind 4 rd that British and Spanish 
groups should be admitted to any t om rssions, hut he agreed 
that all enterprises she mid be reserved to the groups offi¬ 
cially supported by the two governments, and nothing 
was said about the other signatories of the At t of Algeeiras. 
An entire homogeneity of view* was inner established be¬ 
tween the two foreign offices, so that only a miracle could 
have produced 11 satisfmt < *r v result, even if the principle 
of the scheme had been far sounder than it really was. 

It h not necessary here to set forth the details of the 
three enterprises promoted by international finance in the 

1 FttU*rtofl 4 |V#HrfSi»i ef /'«*»**, p #44 
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eighteen months preceding the coup of Agadir. The Union 
des Mines marocaines, a company formed to exploit the 
mineral resources of Morocco, failed because the German 
Government was unable to effect a compromise between 
two rival German groups, one of which, the Mannesmann 
Brothers, claimed to have received from the Sultan a con¬ 
cession prior to that granted to the Union. In the case of 
the Society marocaine de Travaux publics, which proposed 
to undertake all public works for the whole country, the 
blame for its collapse rested with the French Government, 
which, by refusing to guarantee the loans of Morocco with 
the credit of France, prevented the raising of funds which 
could be put into public utilities. 

The third matter had an important bearing on the crisis 
of 1911. In 1910 the French authorities decided upon the 
construction of two railways in Morocco—one in the Udja 
region, the other out of Casablanca. They alleged military 
necessity, and the German Government raised no objec¬ 
tion. But it demanded “compensation” for German in¬ 
dustry, which could not participate in the construction of 
a military railway, and stipulated that French companies 
should be forbidden to compete with the Societi de Travaux 
publics. At this point Sir Edward Grey intervened to 
protest that the British Government could not recognize 
any such economic condominium, and that it would sup¬ 
port the claims of any English companies put forward under 
the Act of Algeciras. M. Pichon had relinquished the 
foreign office with the fall of the Briand ministry (27 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1911). M. Cruppi, the new incumbent, with the 
approval of the Monis cabinet, decided not to proceed 
further with the question, and this gave the German Gov¬ 
ernment an opening. M. Jule§ Cambon, the ambassador 
in Berlin, began to send warnings that “if we give Germany 
reason to believe that we are going back on our word and 
shirking our responsibility with her in Morocco, as confirmed 
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situation were not diminished by the activities of English 
merchants or the protests of French and English humani¬ 
tarian societies against the harsh treatment of the natives. 
M. Pichon thought to solve the problem by inviting the 
rival French and German companies to form a consortium, 
by which he hoped to stop the encroachments upon French 
territory systematically practised by the Germans. After 
eighteen months of negotiation the agreement was signed 
in Paris, in the presence of M. Pichon and the German am¬ 
bassador. In the French Parliament, however, to which the 
contract was referred for approval, great opposition was 
manifested by the personal opponents of M. Briand, the 
prime minister, and the strong party opposed to the exist¬ 
ing regime in the French Congo. The consortium was there¬ 
fore negatived, and the Briand-Pichon ministry resigned. 
In such circumstances the new government could not pro¬ 
ceed farther with the scheme, but that fact did not ap¬ 
pease the natural indignation of the German ambassador, 
who remarked that France must display good will in some 
business arrangement with the Germans. Whatever the 
merits or demerits of the Ngoko-Sangha enterprise, its 
rejection, though having no bearing on the convention of 
February, 1909, added fuel to the flame of discontent 
evoked by the failure of the schemes based on that con¬ 
vention. 

While affairs were in this parlous state, the French Gov¬ 
ernment announced that the lives of Europeans in Fez 
were endangered by a revolution in the Shcredian Empire, 
and that a French column would proceed to the relied of the 
city. In the two years that had elapsed since Germair 
recognized the predominant political interests of France 
Morocco, the government of the Republic had done 
toward consolidating its position. The convex 
the Sultan, of March, 1910, intended as the ^ 
had not been followed by any active r 
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place to that of M. Caillaux, and AT. do Selves became 
foreign minister. Also, on 1 July, the German ambassador 
announced the arrival of the Panther at Agadir. 

The French bluff had failed. The Republic might have 
taken its stand on the Act of Algeeiras, and have given 
guarantees that the occupation of Fez would be temporary; 
it did pretend to do so, but it did nut convince Germany 
that a protectorate was not the ultimate goal of its policy. 
In the known temper of the Wilhelms! rasse. it would have 
been wiser to open negotiations as soon as the expedition 
to Fez was launched, and to learn what price Germany 
demanded. As it was, by waiting until t lie Panther ap¬ 
peared on the scents the French Government added mate¬ 
rially to the difficulties of an amicable >ettlemcnt, fur it 
had to negotiate under pressure, and it had to “pay” 
dearly for the withdrawal of the insignificant man of-war. 
At the same time, the cavalier action of Germany preju¬ 
diced the rest of Europe against her. A sorry business, 
from first to last. 

A new situation, then, had arisen in Morocco. The 
vital point in tin* controversy which followed wa*> the in¬ 
tention of Germany. Was she bent on a partition of the 
vShereefian Empire in which she should have a part ? Was 
she merely seeking “compensation 0 from France in re¬ 
turn fora French protectorate? Or did she still cherish the 
design of destroying the Triple Entente , which was the 
essential preliminary of a campaign against England ? 
Did she propose to “square her account with France,” as 
General von Bernhardi advised a little later? Upon the 
answer to these questions depends any judgment of British 
policy in its relation to Germany. Unfortunately the evi¬ 
dence is not such as to warrant any positive conclusion, 
but such evidence as there is suggests that Germany did 
not desire a simple transaction of payment for a French 
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protectorate in Morocco. Yet that was the ultimate goal 
of French policy, however much concealed by the Act of 
Algeciras and the hesitations of the five years following. 
And by the agreement of 8 April, 1904, Great Britain was 
pledged to support France in the execution of her policy. 
The engagement may have been unwise or immoral; it 
existed, and in all probability the German Government 
was aware of it. A crisis was inevitable. 

On 1 July, at midday, the German ambassadors pre¬ 
sented to the Powers the following communication: 

“Some German firms established in the south of Morocco, no¬ 
tably at Agadir and in the vicinity, have been alarmed by a certain 
ferment which has shown itself among the local tribes, due it seems 
to the recent occurrences in other parts of the country. These 
firms have applied to the imperial government for protection for the 
lives of their employees and their property. At their request the 
imperial government has decided to send a war-ship to the port 
of Agadir, to lend help and assistance, in case of need, to its sub¬ 
jects and employees, as well as to protect the important German in¬ 
terests in the territory in question. As soon as the state of affairs 
in Morocco has resumed its former quiet aspect the ship charged 
with this protective mission will leave the port of Agadir.” 

This demonstration was as legitimate as the French expedi¬ 
tion to Fez, or the Spanish occupation of Larache and 
El-Kasar. It was not a valid objection, raised in some 
quarters, that under the Act of Algeciras Agadir was a 
closed port, for, as the German ambassadors said in several 
capitals, the Act of Algeciras had lost all force. Expediency 
must prevail, and Germany was the sole judge of her own 
interests. 

But why should Agadir be selected for a display of force 
which was sure to arouse suspicions?- To lend help and 
assistance, in case of need, to German subjects and employees, 
said the official notification. It is pretty clearly established 
that there were no Germans in Agadir, and that there was 
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no unrest in the region. To protrit the important German 
interests in the territory in question . What interests? 
None existed at the moment: the words mibt refer to the 
future, a significant dediii tion. Nor would a dosed port 
have been chosen without some definite purpose. The best 
answer is supplied by the statement of the editor of the 
Rhcnisih-Wcstjalisthc Zeitun g on u } January. nji.\ in a 
suit for libel against the Gren:hoten. 


u Herr Class, thr president m thr Pan trrrman League, is pre¬ 
pared to stair upon H.ilh Prime ?Iii i s t mni that thr mm ret ary o! 
state far foreign affairs. Ilm »n Kid* ib n \\ an hter. writing to 
him from Ki^ingm. mpu-xted Hr??- Cir.x i»» meet him at thr Hotel 
Pfaker Hof in Mannheim I Hi? mg the irJmsor whit h lasted 
several hours. Hrtr \*m ktdrrL-n \\ an h?»-r Main!' 4 1 hr Pan- 
German demand tar Mutmm n> aLx.VnGv pi-miiol Van uin rely 
upon it that thr g«*vrt ntnrn? will i t** Mmn« •»» M. ( hunhon 
is wriggling before tor like ,i ‘I hr * h-i?h,uj (*«»vrrmnent is 

in a splendid past?inn V*»u * an r« h xipmi mr. .tn<l y«m will hr very 
pleased with mi? Mmm» »> p»«lu y 1 ax £m». 4 a Pan t irrman as 
you are.' 

"(In I July Hrrr < * ailed at t hr t *rrman futrign office 

and, failing fa im4 Hm \m* Knit th n \\ ,m * hi* t, wax m rivet! by 
Herr /.imumnnattn, thr un4n xr> u ?atv Ilm /imnirfiiunn told 
him: * Vim imtir at a lm*mu h»*ut I *» day ifm V^nih^r appears 
before Agadir and at ?!a% \r?y tnmn<*ut ; V* In* h midday H The 
foreign <abmrts air bring mfmmrd m i?% uuvu«>u 4 hr (ierman 
Government liaa xr!i? tttu GpmP p.'a . gUui% !m \ga*hf, ami these 
have dour thrir duly Uiy w < 11 i »r nmui I mm have brrii induced 
t« make i (imp!,lints and u* * all uj»*m thr g«*x rtnmmf in Ilrrlin for 
prole* timi If L she gmrintmrnt 4 mtenfimi ?«» sn/r thr district, 
af|«| if will nm gi\r it Up again I hr itrtni.in people absolutely 
rrcfttirr a set tlrinrnt * »*l«*nv 1‘lraxr ptrv rn? , when-wr in i hr press 
you have indue tor. thr ramng *4 * Lutrx fm »muprstsaMun elsewhere. 
JWsihly Frantr will »4!r? u*» t hr t aug** | f »«w rvri , thr tirrmim 
(#«ivrrlitnrfit ifarn n*a man? « Muiprir.af eui rKrwh«'?r, bill a |iitrt ol 
Moroito,' “ 1 

HJ’tiwint t*y | I* tin flatlet, " \v..gh* t trttn^n ^iwt Nit tv4»*f4 tifry/ 

Hm^u t M»#s k ?tji; 
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The authenticity of these interviews was never denied. 
And it is significant that shortly afterward Herr Class 
published His brochure West-Marokko Deutsch!, in which 
he demanded for Germany western Morocco from above 
Rabat to Cape Juby. M. Georges Bourdon, who inter¬ 
viewed Herr von Kiderlen at length in the summer of 1912, 
says that He “wished for Agadir, and he wished it in the 
teeth of everything.” 1 The British Government, as will be 
noted presently, suspected this to be the German design, 
and early manifested its uneasiness. Yet it was not until 
24 July that the ambassador in London gave Sir Edward 
Grey the positive assurance that no acquisition of territory 
in Morocco was intended. In the absence of such ambi¬ 
tions, why this delay in reassuring Great Britain ? Does it 
not look as if the German Government, having learned that 
Great Britain would oppose a German acquisition in Mo¬ 
rocco, was counting the cost, and finally decided to capitu¬ 
late ? The .course of the negotiations with France confirms 
this view. There is, accordingly, good reason for believing 
that at the opening of the crisis Germany aimed at a parti¬ 
tion of Morocco, and was prepared to claim its share. If 
the German press reflected the sentiments of the foreign 
office, there can be no doubt of it. 

On the other hand, the German ambassador told M. de 
Selves, the French foreign minister, on 7 July that Ger¬ 
many had no territorial aspirations in Morocco and would 
be content with compensation in the Congo. M. de Selves 
subsequently stated to a commission of the French Sen¬ 
ate that from the first the German Government had 
said: “Take Morocco, establish therein your protectorate.” 
On this basis—a French protectorate in return for cessions 
in the Congo—an agreement was soon reached in principle 
between the Quai d’Orsay and the Wilhelmstrasse. Why, 
then, any question of Morocco ? First, because in the nego- 


1 The German Enigma , p, 18. 
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tiations which followed. the (iermans showed every dispo¬ 
sition to limit thi* scope of the Firm li protectorate, and to 
seek for themselves <*spr< ial e« ofiotnh privileges. Second 
the price asked hy Germany was original!) mi Large that 
France* would pay it mih under dure-s, Am presented to 
M. Jules Gamin m on 15 Juh , the (ierman terms included 
the whole of the From h < \»ugo loan the ri\er S.tngha to 
the sea* Germany oftVrimc ;o a *np, to m]r TognlaiuF 
later France war- rrfjur>trd to tjander her right of pre¬ 
emption to the Belgian < mum to \ iertiuny. In other 
words, Fram e was to suro-mlm a Lire** t«*nif<*i v in r.vt hange 
for an ill defined position in M«.fm * o L'mine rejected 
the* Cierinan m heme o! 1 oinpni atioii Might mu the nego¬ 
tiations fail? ft m>, flir *|u? .ti«>n wm aid hr thrown hack 
upon Miu'oiiii. 1 hr l ii n li irifainh tra?ni 1 hat this 

might he I he t »1 -«r I h.i! If vc. t * i’\ 1 n flii’ f-ii'Illl.if] (11* sign 

And, irntoiimwtrl\ m? fh< m and h<? I uo-pe, \J, dr Selves 
while* an rx< rlh'ttf adminMratiw- njm ial hr h td hern pre¬ 
fect of the >ri?ir , \u, im-xpeti* m < Si in thr vni\s *,f diplo¬ 
ma 1 y, and ‘-rrmrd un.ddr !«» m.d.e thr m-g».tiaiiMjis take 
positive form. 1 bmurh*a*t tie- mmith .a Jul\, therefore, 
complete inii rf taint; u irnrd a - !.* lie- n* oil? uf f} lr nego¬ 
tiations ft uas thi * whh h pf.»mpf» d thr interiniftuti of 
Great Britain. 

In notifying the II1 iti h fiuo-imisni! uf the despatch of 
the / tiutlur i <*imt W »<]if Mrfirsid* 14, the I tenuan am* 
hassad*ir in Fm?d*>n. h.e! lei it hr umh-f*d that tier- 
many debited 4 din * t m-g* aGt j «>u w ith I 1 am r, which 
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“the situation was serious and important,” and on the fol¬ 
lowing day, after a meeting of the cabinet: 

“Our attitude could not be a disinterested one with regard to 
Morocco. We must take into consideration our treaty obligations 
to France and our own interests in Morocco. We were of opinion 
that a new situation had been created by the despatch of a German 
ship to Agadir. Future developments might affect British' inter¬ 
ests more directly than they had hitherto been affected, and there¬ 
fore we could not recognize any new arrangements that might be 
come to without us.” 

The position here taken was explained by Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking in Parliament on 27 November, 1911, in these 
words: 

“I think in the German mind it has sometimes been assumed that 
our agreement made with France in 1904 entirely disinterested, us 
with regard to Morocco, and,,if Germany wished to make a new set¬ 
tlement with regard to Morocco, it was going out of our way and 
intrusive for us—having given, by our agreement of 1904, a free 
hand to France in Morocco as far as we are concerned—to interfere 
with any other Power wishing to make her own arrangements. . . - 

“It is quite true we disinterested ourselves in Morocco politically, 
but we did it on conditions laid down both strategic and economic. 
What were the reasons of our being disinterested in Morocco? 
We have no jealousy of other Powers. It is obvious, if the Moroccan 
question was to be reopened, and a new settlement made, unless 
we were consulted, unless we knew what was going‘on, unless we 
were in some way parties to the settlement, the strategic and eco¬ 
nomic conditions stipulated for between ourselves, France, and 
Spain in 1904 might be upset.” 

This attitude was entirely defensive, for Sir Edward, after 
consulting the cabinet, declined to fall in with a French 
proposal that French and British cruisers should be sent 
to Agadir as company for the Panther. In Parliament 
(6 July), however, Mr. Asquith announced that “a new 
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situation had. arisen” which was engaging the “serious at¬ 
tention” of the government. 1 

A silence of eight days ensued. “On 12 July the British 
ambassador in Berlin had occasion to see the German for¬ 
eign secretary on some minor matters, and took the oppor¬ 
tunity to say that there had been at one time mention of 
a conversation a trois between Germany, France, and Spain, 
the inference being that we were to be excluded from it. 
The German foreign secretary told our ambassador to in¬ 
form us that there had never been any such idea.” Ac¬ 
cording to the German version, “the ambassador received 
a reply on the same day, as an official statement of the 
German Government, that such an intention had never 
existed.” “Except for this negative communication” 
Great Britain “had no further information from the Ger¬ 
man Government of their views.” 

Sir Edward Grey evidently meant that this “negative 
communication” did not exclude a conversation a deux 
between Germany and France, which was not impossible 
in view of the tension between France and Spain result¬ 
ing from the Spanish occupation of Larache and El-Kasar. 
None the less, he made no effort to sound the German 
Government further until 21 July. His reasons for in¬ 
tervening on that date can best be told in his own words: 

“It appeared in the press, and indeed it was the case, that the 
German Government had made demands with regard to the French 
Congo of an extent to which it was obvious to everybody who 
thought of it that neither the French Government nor the French 
Chamber could agree. If Germany was going to negotiate with 
France an agreement by which Germany received from France 
something in the French Congo and left France in Morocco, as she 
was under our agreement of 1904, then, of course, we were prepared 
to stand aside and not to intrude. If, however, Germany, starting 
negotiations with France on that basis, made demands, not for a 
portion but for the greater part of the French Congo, or anything 

1 5 jHansard xxvii, c. 1341. 
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of that kind, it was quite clear that France must refuse those de¬ 
mands, the negotiations would be thrown back on some other basis, 
and the question of the possible partition would arise again. That 
is why I became anxious. I therefore asked the German ambassador 
to come to see me again.” 

The French had refused the German demands. Suppose 
a deadlock were the result, and in such a case a conference, 
which it was Sir Edward’s intention to propose, was not 
found practicable. 

“Then you would have had this situation: You would have had 
France, Germany, and Spain in occupation-of parts of Morocco; 
a German ship at Agadir, because, of course, the German ship could 
not leave Agadir with negotiations unsettled; you would have had, 
at any rate at the beginning, a partition of Morocco without agree¬ 
ment between the three parties, France, Germany, and Spain, who 
were in occupation of different parts of Morocco; you would have 
had us no party to the negotiations at that time; and you would 
have had on record the statement made publicly by the prime 
minister and the statement made to the German Government on 
4 July, that we could not recognize any settlement come to unless 
we were consulted. You had at any rate the prospect, if negotia¬ 
tions broke down, of a very strained diplomatic situation.” 

In other words, Great Britain was not sure of the inten¬ 
tions of Germany. 

“The German foreign secretary . . . has stated that the inten¬ 
tion of taking a part of Morocco had never existed in Germany, 
as he stated distinctly at the time to a well-known Pan-German. 
Unfortunately, the gentleman in question did not believe it. If, 
after we had made the cabinet statement to the German ambas¬ 
sador on 4 July, that intention had been confided to us as definitely 
as that, I think a good deal of misunderstanding might have been 
avoided.” 

This language explains in clear-cut fashion why Sir 
Edward Grey had hitherto not sought a definite statement 
as to German policy, as he was later criticised for not doing. 
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agent, and that if the settlement affected British inter¬ 
ests England must be consulted. History may record 
that Sir Edward Grey committed an error of judgment, 
that he should have allowed Germany a free hand and, by 
helping her secure a “place in the sun”—at the expense 
of another Power—have laid the foundations of an under¬ 
standing with Britain’s great rival. But, as he remarked: 
“One does not make new friendships worth having by 
deserting the old ones.” He could not foresee the future, he 
had to be guided by the events of the past ten years, and 
he could not await the indefinite development of an obscure 
situation. 

In his interview on 21 July Sir Edward Grey reminded 
Count Wolff-Metternich that Great Britain was “taking 
in the Moroccan question the interest which had been in¬ 
dicated by the statement of the 4th.” Developing his 
fears as to a collapse of the negotiations between Germany 
and France, he pointed out that “the Germans were in the 
closed port of Agadir; that, according to native rumors, 
they were landing and negotiating with the tribe, so that 
for all we knew they might be acquiring concessions there, 
and that it might even be that the German flag had been 
hoisted at Agadir, which was the most suitable port on 
that coast for a naval base. . . . The longer the Germans 
remained at Agadir, the greater the risk of their develop¬ 
ing a state of affairs which would make it more difficult 
for them to withdraw and more necessary for us to take 
some steps to protect British interests.” He wished to 
say this now, “in the hope that the negotiations with France 
would succeed,” for, if he did not, “it would cause resent¬ 
ment later on if the German Government had been led to 
suppose . . . that England did not take an interest in the 
matter.” 

“The German ambassador was not in a position to give 
any information”—this nearly three weeks after Sir Edward 
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Grey had indicated his uneasiness. The equivocal nature 
of Count Wolff-Metternkhs reply can he gauged from the 
German version of the interview. 

“He could not admit that the demands [upon France! were un¬ 
acceptable, as otherwise Germany would not have put them for¬ 
ward. Sir Edward Grey had stated, though not officially, that 
as British interests were involved, the time had now route for nego¬ 
tiations d trois and lie had based this pretension on the idea that 
Germany might eventually establish a naval base in Agadir and 
cut off the hinterland. These were suppositions of which the am¬ 
bassador had no knowledge, and on mere suppositions no claim 
could he founded. Should, however, Biitidi intetrsis have been 
injured by the German proceedings perhaps the minister would be 
so good as to name t hem. As he was not in a post ion to do so, it 
would he more t orreet to wail until he * mild show that an Eng¬ 
lish interest or right was affected The ambus .u«!«*r repealed that 
Germany had not the slightest intention of injuring English rights 
or interests. He could not admit that thin had hern done by the 
despatch of a war ship to Agadir, lie had tummunhated to the 
minister the object and intention of this at t when he made his first 
statement to him on the subjet t. nanirly, tbr piotn tioti of the in¬ 
terests of German subjet i% by the present r of a war ship until peace 
and quiet were restored. Hitherto it had been a generally te« ng- 
nisccd primiplr that a European nation is justified in personally 
undertaking the protection of its interests in a semibarbarh untie 
try width does not belong to a third party. No third Power was 
bound by the Anglo Frem h convention of 100$. Sime this ton- 
vent ion Germany was bound only by tin* Algn iras Act and one 
treaty with France of moo. Both the act and lonvriifioii assumed 
as a condition for everything else* the ihdepmdem e of the Sultan 
and the integrity of Morouo, After the lasting ot 1 tipaftoii of the 
Shawia ami after the recent Frem h expedition of uniques! in a 
great part of Morocco, no one could seriously maintain that the 
territory had not been violated and that its Mill an was still Inde¬ 
pendent, Germany had made no uintplaitit on this score, as had 
been stated in the first conversation, Owing to the t nurse events 
had taken, however, the moment had arrived when Germany was 
compelled to come to an understanding with Frame on the Moroc¬ 
can question. Germany had now undertaken this step. If, as 
Sir Edward (key assumed, German proposals in other directions 
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were considered unacceptable, this merely showed that France ap¬ 
peared to attach less importance than might have been expected 
to a free exercise of those pretensions of hers in Morocco which had 
not obtained international recognition. 

“A glance at the map would show that a North African colonial 
Empire, extending from the Tripolitan frontier to the Senegambia, 
together with supremacy in Morocco, was no small thing. England 
had obtained compensation from France in Egypt, which was no 
small thing; Germany, however, had obtained nothing. If France 
desired that Germany, like England—but always subject to the 
protection of our commercial interests—step into the background 
in Morocco, she must offer some compensation approximately 
equivalent in value to the great goal she had in view. If not, 
Germany would know how to safeguard her independent position 
in Morocco. The minister appeared to attach great importance 
to the fact that Germany had despatched a war-ship to a closed 
port of Morocco, and that this port should have been Agadir, the 
appearance at which of a French war-ship last autumn had led us 
to address an inquiry to the French Government. To this the am¬ 
bassador had to observe that last autumn the French expedition 
of conquest ( Eroberungszug) had not yet been decided upon. He 
could not conceal from the minister that he seemed to be applying 
two standards—one standard for France and another for Germany. 
According to his conception, a situation had arisen by the despatch 
of a German war-ship to Agadir, which, looked at from the stand¬ 
point of English interests, demanded an explanation. If he attached 
so much importance to the inviolability of Moroccan territory, he 
should apply first and foremost to France for explanations. The 
occupation of the Shawia territory, the fact that a French army 
was spreading itself over the interior of Morocco meant, undoubt¬ 
edly, a more active intervention in Moroccan affairs than the Ger¬ 
man action, so far as it went.” 


The ambassador’s inability or unwillingness to appreciate 
the frankness of Sir Edward Grey, always a barrier to con¬ 
fidence between the two men, is evident. He gave a rea¬ 
soned statement of Germany’s grounds for reopening the 
Moroccan question, to which Sir Edward Grey raised no 
objection, and which was, indeed, sound enough; but he 
did not answer the questions put to him by the British 
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foreign secretary, and his attitude 
dilatory. Sir Edward’s reply, according 
version, was sufficiently explicit. 

“The minister [Grey] replied that he woulo ^ 
the way of an extension of German colonial 
of Africa; he could not, however, shut his 
English interests might be most seriously affef*-?-, 
question itself. He had, therefore, honestly t 
standing between France and tier many. It vl : 
wishcd-for possibility of the failure to arrive . 
standing that he was compelled forthwith to rr-4j 
demarche in Agadir would lead to an exchange 
Germany and England. He considered that * !■ 
become less acute if an exchange of views t<x 4 
events occurred at Agadir, which would comp 
up a definite attitude in regard thereto. Ht 1 
for an understanding between Germany and f 4 
questions, and had, therefore, also welcometi 
1 gogd" 

The justice of the British position was 
the German Government itself. Realizing, 
Great Britain would not sanction a Germ4: 
in Agadir, Herr von Kiderlen, immediate I 
Count WolfT-Metternichs report of the 
graphed the desired assurances. 

u Not a man had as yet been landed. . . . C*t 
thought of procuring a naval harbor on the coasi 
would ever think of such a thing. She also had 
rocean territory, though she had to insist that In 
observe strictly the Aigcctras Act, or, if she thouj 
do so, come to an understanding with Germany " 

This information was conveyed to Sir Ed 

24 July* hut Sir Edward was refused pei 
form Parliament that not a man had been 
ing instructions from Berlin to the amba 
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critics of Sir Edward Grey’s policy have argued that he 
ought not to have objected to a German naval base at 
Agadir. Only the expenditure of much money could have 
made it a suitable base, and the result would have been to 
divide the naval energies of Germany. All depends on 
the view taken of the German navy, and as that question 
has already been discussed, no repetition here seems neces¬ 
sary of the reasons why England was justified in opposing 
an extension of German naval power to the western At¬ 
lantic and the Mediterranean. In all probability the ten¬ 
sion between England and Germany over the matter would 
have been ended by the German communication of 24 
July but for the speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, on 21 July. 

British public opinion had followed the Agadir crisis 
from the beginning with great anxiety, for the very reasons 
given later by Sir Edward Grey to Parliament. On 20 
July the Times published an account of the German terms, 
although the negotiations were supposed to be carried on 
in secret. The worst was at once feared, the Times adopt¬ 
ing an intransigent tone which Sir Edward Grey was care¬ 
ful to avoid in his interview with the German ambassador. 
The foreign secretary felt that some public statement was 
desirable, and Mr. Lloyd George, who was scheduled to 
speak before the Bankers’ Association on 21 July, was com¬ 
missioned by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey to give 
assurances that British interests would be guarded, for it 
was known that Germany desired a direct transaction with 
France. To a conference of financiers, Mr. Lloyd George 
not unnaturally spoke of the blessings of peace, but he 
added: 

“But I am also bound to say this—that I believe it is essential 
in the highest interests, not merely of this country but of the world, 
that Britain should at all hazards maintain her place and her pres¬ 
tige amongst the Great Powers of the world. Her potent influence 
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has been many a time* In the pas!. ami may yet be in the future 
invaluable to the cause of human liberty. It has more than once 
in the past redeemer! Gout mental nations, who are sometimes too 
apt to forge! that service, from overwhelming disaster and even 
from international extinction. I would make great sacrifices to 
preserve peace, I com rive that nothing would justify a disturb¬ 
ance of international good will ex? cpt questions of the gravest 
national moment. Hut if a situation were to be forced upon us 
in which peace could only hr preserved by the surrender of the 
great and benefit cut posit ion Britain has w»m by t en furies of 
heroism and achievement by allowing Britain to be treated, where 
her interests are \ if ally a tie? fed. as if she wnr of no at * mmt in the 
cabinet of nations f hen I say emplutn ally that peat ** at that price 
would be a humiliation intolerable for a great < omrry like ours to 
endure. National honor a, n*« party -m* -amu I he se« nrity of 
our great international trade is no par*y »pt*'.*ion, thr pea<e of the 
world Is fittii li more likely !»» be m-< nod n all nations realize fairly 
what the % ondif ions nf pe.o e nnr.‘ be Xml r is heiause I have the 
t onvn sion that nation*. air '«» gin rang mab’t'O.utd r,u h other 
better, to apprr* iate one an*ahr:N port * of v;<-w m»«te thoroughly* 
to be more ready !o do* us-. » ahnlv and di\pav,j,ma?rly their differ¬ 
ences, that I feel avam d that nothing w;d hip pm between now 
and next year win* h will rend**: r dm*. ..]» f SJl *f lr * ham rllor of the 
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marks of Mr. Lloyd George were everywhere construed 
as a warning ad hoc to Germany, and were responsible 
for a more serious tension between England and Ger¬ 
many than had existed hitherto. There was, apparently, 
no truth in certain rumors then current that the speech 
was intended as a protest against Germany’s having left 
a British despatch unanswered for more than two weeks, 
for, according to Sir Edward Grey himself, he had ad¬ 
dressed no despatches to Germany, and Herr von Kider- 
len explicitly denied that such a breach had occurred. 
But it was regrettable that, at a moment when the German 
Government had been officially asked for a statement of 
its policy, but before a reply could be received, a new ele¬ 
ment should have been introduced into the discussion. 
The comment of the German Government was quite perti¬ 
nent. 

“If the English Government,” Herr von Kiderlen instructed 
Count Wolff-Metternich to say to Sir Edward Grey, “had intended 
to complicate the political situation and to bring about a violent 
explosion, it could certainly have chosen no better means than 
the speech of the chancellor of the exchequer, which took into so 
little account for us the dignity and position of a Great Power 
which was claimed by him for England.” The speech “had given 
rise to violent attacks against Germany on the part of a large por¬ 
tion of the English press and the whole of the French press. It 
might remain an open question as to how far the British minister 
had intended to produce this effect. The British Government 
could not, in any case, fail to perceive that this effect of a speech 
delivered by one of its ministers was bound to produce a bad im¬ 
pression in Germany.” 

Sir Edward Grey’s sincere desire to promote a Franco- 
German understanding cannot be doubted, but the Lloyd 
George speech was a blunder. 

For on 25 July the German ambassador made to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey a communication “exceedingly stiff in tone,” to 
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which, was ordered to Portsmouth, and took other military 
precautions. The responsibility for this dangerous situa¬ 
tion rested with both governments, as the narrative of 
events clearly establishes, for if Germany had shown her¬ 
self unduly reticent, Great Britain had taken too little 
account of German susceptibility. The Germans probably 
expected the constitutional crisis to keep England quiet; 
the English were too anxious to present a united front in 
the face of an international difficulty. 

Suddenly the atmosphere cleared, supposedly because 
Germany perceived that Great Britain would support 
France at all costs. On 27 July Count Wolff-Metternich 
made another communication, which Sir Edward Grey 
described as “exceedingly friendly.” The German Gov¬ 
ernment, appealing to the “minister’s great loyalty,” re¬ 
quested him to state in Parliament that the German pour¬ 
parlers with France did not touch British interests. Owing 
to the pledge of secrecy, no details could be vouchsafed, 
even to Sir Edward Grey, but the territories to be exchanged 
were exclusively German and French—-that is, Morocco 
was not involved. “Adverse criticisms from the English 
side must obviously render the negotiations more difficult. 
On the other hand, a public statement that England would 
be pleased to see a successful conclusion of the Franco- 
German pourparlers would have a most beneficial influence 
on an auspicious result for which Germany most earnestly 
hopes.” The ambassador and the secretary easily agreed 
that “the new German communication might be taken as 
a new point of departure, and that [they] need not go back 
on things which might lead to mutual recrimination.” 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. Asquith made 
the following statement in Parliament: 

“Conversations are proceeding between France and Germany; 
we are not a party to those conversations; the subject-matter of 
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Paris for further instructions. The rupture was probably 
not unconnected with the strike of the railway servants 
in England, for as soon as the strike was settled a more 
hopeful view of the situation was taken. It is certain 
that the intervention of the British Government in the 
railway dispute (15-23 August) was prompted largely by 
the fear of renewed international complications, due to the 
revival by Herr von Kiderlcn of certain pretensions with 
respect to Morocco. 

M. Jules Gambon returned to Berlin at the end of August, 
and on 4 September reopened his “conversations” with the 
German foreign secretary. He was instructed first of all 
to secure a definite agreement on the subject of Morocco; 
then, and then only, was he to treat of compensation in 
the Congo. The only serious difficulty arose in the second 
week, when Herr von Kiderlen proposed to revive the eco¬ 
nomic condominium embodied in the convention of 1909, 
which, with certain political privileges to be accorded to 
Germans, would have seriously hampered the protectorate 
that Germany had accepted in theory. Saturday, 9 Sep¬ 
tember, witnessed a great crash on the Berlin bourse. 
Various rumors began to circulate, and the situation was 
not without danger. 

It is known that coal was shipped across England in 
large quantities for the use of the navy. Later it was al¬ 
leged that the German fleet, then in Norwegian waters, 
was watched by British destroyers, and that the British 
fleet, at Cromarty Firth, was cleared for action. Still 
another story was that an Anglo-French military co-opera¬ 
tion had been worked out, and that the admiralty had 
refused to guarantee the transport of the British ex¬ 
peditionary force because the battle squadrons were not 
concentrated. 1 It was also at this time, perhaps, that the 
German Government gave a preliminary warning to men 

1 Annual Register, ign, passim. 
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and officers of the reserve; 1 certainly the press of the 
United States was filled with reports of the readiness of 
the German armies for any eventuality. But, in the ab¬ 
sence of authentic information, it would be dangerous to 
say that a rupture was imminent. Fortunately, good 
sense prevailed. On 4 October the two negotiators in¬ 
itialed the convention which gave France a protectorate 
de facto in Morocco, although the term protectorate was 
not used; in return, she pledged herself most explicitly 
to observe the principle of the open door in letter and in 
spirit. With the assistance of Great Britain, the goal of 
French colonial policy had been won at last. 

The Congo negotiations lasted from 15 October to 2 
November. They resulted in the curious solution by 
which Germany received two prongs of French territory 
that brought the Cameroons in touch with the Congo and 
the Ubangi at Bonga and Mongumba respectively, surren¬ 
dering in exchange part of tin* Duck's Beak in the ('had 
region. The outbreak of the Tripolitan War between It¬ 
aly and Turkey hastened the agreement, fur Germany re¬ 
quired all her energy to conserve her portion in Turkey, 
now the victim of attack from Germany's ally. 'The only 
difficulty arose over the German demand that France 
transfer to Germany her right of pre-emption to the Bel¬ 
gian Congo, but with tin* assistance of Rusria a formula 
was found by which any change in the status of the Congo 
was reserved to tin* decision of tin* Powers signatory to 
the Berlin African Act of 1885. Sir Edward Grey stated 
that Great Britain did not interfere in these negotiations, 
and it may safely be said that no one was more pleased 
by the signature of the Moroccan and Congo conventions 
on 4 November, tqtu 

The settlement was a great triumph for France, which 
was all the more notable for the fact that since 1870 her 

% M. Jules CamUtm to M, i’ithou, u May, tyee nu. ,s in French Tdimv Bmk (1914). 
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relations with Germany had usually found her in the posi¬ 
tion of suppliant. Now, as a result of the unqualified 
manifestations of national unity and determination and 
with the assistance of British diplomacy, the Republic 
had debated with Germany as an equal. More than that, 
it had driven an exceedingly profitable bargain. By sur¬ 
rendering certain lands in the heart of Africa, the loss of 
which might be resented for reasons of sentiment, it had 
secured control of the most desirable region of the globe 
not already in the possession of a European nation. The 
price paid to Germany for a definitive solution of the Mo¬ 
roccan question was not excessive; it was scarcely greater 
than the concessions made to England, Italy, and Spain. 
France, then, had scored, and scored heavily. 

Nowhere was this better understood than in Germany. 
When the treaties of 4 November were made public, a 
chorus of indignation swept over the fatherland. A few 
leagues of marsh land in Africa were a poor compensation 
for a prolonged international crisis, the renunciation of all 
ambitions in Morocco, and the open hostility of England. 
The discontent was aggravated by the resignation of the 
colonial secretary, Herr von Lindequist, who declined to 
defend the treaties before the Reichstag, and by the lack 
of precise information as to the course of events. But one 
thing seemed certain: the intervention of England, proved 
by the Lloyd George speech, had compelled Germany to 
grant France better terms than she deserved. Probably 
few could have quoted or had ever read the exact words 
of Mr. Lloyd George; but, as was reported to Sir Edward 
Grey, “what was objected to was not the speech itself, 
but the fact that it had been made at a moment when 
France and Germany were coming to terms and that it 
upset the negotiations,” All over Germany, even in circles 
hitherto friendly to England, a bitter feeling of hostility 
began to manifest itself, and the task of the chancellor, 
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when he rose in the Reichstag on 9 November to justify 
the treaties, was, indeed, a difficult one. 

The position taken by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
entirely accurate. He pointed out that Germany 
obtained “a considerable increase of its colonial domaiD ** 
without giving up anything in Morocco that had not 
ready been surrendered; that “an important dispute wTtl* 
France had been settled peacefully.” Declaring that T->y 
substituting “Germany” for “England” right thro'U-g'h 
the Lloyd George speech, a German statesman might 
made that speech with equal propriety, he denied that 
a result of Mr. Lloyd George’s utterance, Germany lastd 
“retreated before England.” His only criticism was 
“ a great portion of the English press interpreted the speecfa 
in a chauvinistic sense, and in a manner spiteful toward 
Germany, and that this interpretation was not repudiated 
from the English side.” But the British Government it sl< 3 L 
not taken part in the negotiations with France, an agree¬ 
ment with France had been reached, and, “on the basis 
of this agreement, not only better relations with France 
can be built up in the future, but it will also be possible to 
clean the slate in regard to our relations with England - 79 
Let bygones be bygones, was the chancellor’s thought; on 
this basis a rapprochement between the three great nations 
of western Europe was not impossible. 

This appeal was coldly received by the Reichstag, whoso 
sentiments were thus expressed by Herr von Heydebrandt* 
the Conservative leader: 

Like a flash in the night all this had shown the German people 
where the enemy is. We know now, when we wish to expand in 
the world, when we wish to have our place in the sun, who it is 
that lays claim to world-wide domination. . . . We shall secure 
peace not by concessions, but with the German sword.” 

This harangue, bitterly anti-English from start to finish, 
and applauded by the Crown Prince, who was a spectator 
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in the gallery, merited the censure bestowed upon it by 
the chancellor the following day. But the tide of Anglo¬ 
phobia continued to ebb. On 17 November Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter gave a confidential report of the nego¬ 
tiations with England, which was soon made public, and 
for the first time people learned how serious the situation 
had been in the summer. The German complaint was that 
Great Britain had stood in the way of German expansion, 
and by its diplomatic support encouraged the French to 
revive their dying hopes of a war of revenge to recover 
the lost provinces. For what other reason could Britain 
have interfered in a dispute which concerned solely France 
and Germany? 

So far as Morocco was concerned, the German charge 
was perfectly true. England did intervene to keep the 
Germans out of Morocco, and the vehemence of their re¬ 
sentment indicates how keenly they aspired to a share of 
Morocco. And the renaissance of French national senti¬ 
ment, so conspicuous in the last few years and directed 
solely against Germany, owed not a little to the entente 
cordiale. Yet the Germans never admitted, and probably 
they never will, that the policy of their own government 
was primarily responsible for transforming a simple settle¬ 
ment of colonial disputes between England and France 
into an informal alliance for mutual protection. Never¬ 
theless the Kaiser’s speech at Tangier in 1905, and the 
despatch of the Panther to Agadir in 1911 were at the bot¬ 
tom of Anglo-French co-operation, which would have been 
avoided by a less brutal and more consistent diplomacy. 

For Morocco was lost to Germany as much by her incon¬ 
sistency as by her rattling of the sabre. 1904: acceptance 
of the Anglo-French convention; 1905: promise to the 
Sultan that he should remain free and independent; 1906: 
admission, in the Act of Algeciras, that France and Spain 
should enjoy a privileged position in Morocco; 1909: com¬ 
plete abandonment of the Act of Algeciras; Franco-German 
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economic exploitation; 1911? 1 July: determination to ef¬ 
fect a partition of Morocco; 24 July: denial of such, in¬ 
tention; September: efforts to restrict French protectorate, 
and revival of old German demands. Is it any wonder 
that, pursuing a policy everything by shorts and nothing 
long Germany was able to make no headway against the 
diplomacy of France, bent on establishing French influ¬ 
ence in Morocco, and the resolution of England to stand 
by France as the agreement of 1904 postulated? Germany 
might have raised no objection to a French absorption of 
Morocco in return for compensation elsewhere; she might 
have insisted on a share for herself; or she might have clung 
to the theory of an internationalized Morocco. She tried, 
at one time or another, to do all three, and the incalculable 
character of her policy justly laid her open to the charge 
of cherishing some deep-laid plan not necessarily involving 
Morocco at all. 

That plan, apparently, was to destroy the entente cordiale, 
and then to force upon France a collaboration in Germany’s 
schemes for economic and political expansion in Africa, 
the Near East, and China. As the vassal of Germany, 
France would be free from attack and could abandon the 
Russian alliance. Then Germany would be master of 
Europe, and could throw down the gauntlet to England at 
her convenience. Incidentally, the wealth of France could 
be invested in the building of more Dreadnoughts for the 
German navy. Perhaps Germany had not thought out 
the details just specified, and there are no documents to 
prove them; but such would have been the result had 
Germany won the diplomatic bout of 1911. For that rea¬ 
son Morocco assumed an extreme importance in the eyes 
of both France and Great Britain; for that reason they 
subordinated all other considerations to the maintenance 
of the entente; for that reason Germans were, from their 
point of view, righteously angry against England, without 
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whose assistance the French must have been defeated. 
Thus, when Germany ascertained, as she did on 21 July, 
that the entente would stand the strain to which she had 
subjected it, she perceived that she must modify her tone 
and her demands, and she did so. From first to last the 
Moroccan question can be understood only if it is viewed 
in its largest aspect. The details are important for deter¬ 
mining the justice of French or German claims, but the 
real issue was whether Germany was to lord it over France, 
and thereby break both the Dual Alliance and the 'Triple 
Entente. Statesmen and ministers could not put it so 
baldly, but they understood the situation none the less 
clearly, and after Dr. von Bothmann-Hollweg and Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter had expounded their views to Ger¬ 
mans, it was imperative for Sir Edward Grey to justify 
himself to English opinion, which had been somewhat 
impressed by the German revelations and was becoming 
restive. 

Had they followed the German example, Englishmen 
would have visited most of their wrath upon the foreign 
secretary of the government with which their own had 
been in conflict, and the conduct of Herr von Kiderlen was 
by no means ignored. But the most bitter criticisms were 
reserved for Sir Edward Grey, who did not then enjoy the 
prestige he subsequently acquired as the peacemaker of 
Europe. 1 It was unfortunate for him that at the moment 
the Russians should have been busy getting rid of Mr. 
Morgan Shuster as treasurer-general of Persia, for British 
opinion would have welcomed a strong stand by Sir Edward 
Grey against the Russian pretensions. Indignant at his 
refusal, publicists and politicians began to complain of his 
violent prejudice against Germany, which alone could have 

1 The case against Sir Edward Grey is presented by 0. IE Ferris, Our Foreign 

Policy and Sir Edward Grey's Failure (*$ 12); Diplomaticus, “ Sir Edward Grey’s 
Stewardship/' Fortnightly Rcvkw t December, ipix; Sidney Low, “An Anglo-French 
Alliance," ibid. 
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economic exploitation; 1911, 1 July: determination to ef¬ 
fect a partition of Morocco; 24 July: denial of such in¬ 
tention; September: efforts to restrict French protectorate, 
and revival of old German demands. Is it any wonder 
that, pursuing a policy everything by shorts and nothing 
long Germany was able to make no headway against the 
diplomacy of France, bent on establishing French influ¬ 
ence in Morocco, and the resolution of England to stand 
by France as the agreement of 1004 postulated? Germany 
might have raised no objection to a French absorption of 
Morocco in return for compensation elsewhere; she might 
have insisted on a share for herself; or she might have clung 
to the theory of an internationalized Morocco. She tried, 
at one time or another, to do all three, ami the incalculable 
character of her polity justly laid her open to the charge 
of cherishing some deep-laid plan not necessarily involving 
Morocco at all. 

That plan, apparently, was to destroy the entente cordialc, 
and then to force upon France a collaboration in Germany’s 
schemes for economic and political expansion in Africa, 
the Near Fast, and China. As the vassal of Germany, 
France would be free from attack and could abandon the 
Russian alliance. Then Germany would be master of 
Europe, and could throw down the gauntlet to England at 
her convenience. Incidentally, the wealth of France could 
be invested in the building of more Dreadnoughts for the 
German navy. Perhaps Germany had not thought out 
the details just specified, and there are no documents to 
prove them; but such would have been the result had 
Germany won the diplomatic bout of u)t r. For that rea¬ 
son Morocco assumed an extreme importance in the eyes 
of both France and Great Britain; for that reason they 
subordinated all other considerations to the maintenance 
of the entente; for that reason Germans were, from their 
point of view, righteously angry against England, without 
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whose assistance the French must have been defeated. 
Thus, when Germany ascertained, as she did on 21 July, 
that the entente would stand the strain to which she had 
subjected it, she perceived that she must modify her tone 
and her demands, and she did so. From first to last the 
Moroccan question can be understood only if it is viewed 
in its largest aspect. The details are important for deter¬ 
mining the justice of French or German claims, but the 
real issue was whether Germany was to lord it over France, 
and thereby break both the Dual Alliance and the Triple 
Entente. Statesmen and ministers could not put it so 
baldly, but they understood the situation none the less 
clearly, and after Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter had expounded their views to Ger¬ 
mans, it was imperative for Sir Edward Grey to justify 
himself to English opinion, which had been somewhat 
impressed by the German revelations and was becoming 
restive. 

Had they followed the German example, Englishmen 
would have visited most of their wrath upon the foreign 
secretary of the government with which their own had 
been in conflict, and the conduct of Herr von Kiderlen was 
by no means ignored. But the most bitter criticisms were 
reserved for Sir Edward Grey, who did not then enjoy the 
prestige he subsequently acquired as the peacemaker of 
Europe. 1 It was unfortunate for him that at the moment 
the Russians should have been busy getting rid of Mr. 
Morgan Shuster as treasurer-general of Persia, for British 
opinion would have welcomed a strong stand by Sir Edward 
Grey against the Russian pretensions. Indignant at his 
refusal, publicists and politicians began to complain of his 
violent prejudice against Germany, which alone could have 

1 The case against Sir Edward Grey is presented by G. H. Perris, Our Foreign 
Policy and Sir Edward Grey's Failure (1912); Diplomaticus, “Sir Edward Grey’s 
Stewardship,” Fortnightly Review , December, 1911; Sidney Low, “An Anglo-French 
Alliance,” ibid. 
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dictated his interference in the Morocco controversy. 
He had taken office in December, 1905; in the course of 
six years he had not improved but aggravated Anglo- 
German relations. In helping France to tear up the Act 
of Algeciras, he had almost led England into war with Ger¬ 
many. France had made an agreement with Germany in 
1909, another in 1911; Russia had gone to Potsdam in 
1910; England alone had not held out the hand of friend¬ 
ship. Rather she had been drawn into the net of Conti¬ 
nental politics, with the burden of increased military and 
naval expenses, with all the obligations of an alliance and 
none of its advantages. The ease* against Sir Edward Grey 
seemed to be complete, and his resignation was demanded 
by those Radicals who, opposed to further expenditure on 
armaments, desired an understanding with Germany at any 
cost. 

There was also a considerable feeling that British foreign 
policy was too much the preserve of a few officials at the 
foreign office and the more important members of the 
diplomatic service. 1 Parliament exercised no control over 
policy, treaties being presented to it as accomplished facts 
and not for ratification, as was the democratic practise, 
Hu's criticism seemed well taken when the secret clauses 
of the Anglo-French convention of 1904, the* real basis of 
the British support of France in the Morocco controversy, 
were published by a Paris newspaper several days before 
Sir Edward Grey's speech. Parliament knew nothing of 
negotiations, either pending or intended, and could not 
easily force the publication of documents if the foreign 
office demurred. Sir Edward himself spoke but seldom in 
l^arliament or on the platform, so that little was known 
of the man or his policy, except by results, which were 
not considered satisfactory. Thus a strong-willed foreign 

1 The demand* of the Radical* arc presented hy the committer of the Hmtue of 
Commons, “Our Foreign Policy ami Its Reform,” Cvnianpofaty Rniru\ April, *gu. 
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secretary might give a direction to British policy which 
Parliament would not approve, and it was alleged that 
Sir Edward Grey had displayed a hostility to Germany out 
of all proportion to the feeling of Parliament and the wishes 
of Englishmen. 

The speech of 27 November, 19x1, 1 delivered nominally 
to the House of Commons—in reality to the world—was a 
memorable effort. In lucid English and with great detail, 
Sir Edward Grey explained his attitude toward the Morocco 
controversy, and described his interviews with the Ger¬ 
man ambassador; his account, supplementing rather than 
contradicting the version of the German Government, 
forms the basis of the narrative set forth earlier in this 
chapter. 

More important was the attitude toward the future. 
The main points were: first, that the British Government 
had no secret agreements with any Powers; 2 second, that 
no member of the Triple Entente would pursue “a provoc¬ 
ative or aggressive policy toward Germany”; and third, 
that Britain could not pursue a policy of splendid isolation 
without being felt “a public nuisance,” against whom all 
other Powers would be building war-ships. With respect 
to Germany, he repealed publicly the assurance given pri¬ 
vately to Count Wolff-Mettemich, that England would not 
stand in the way of a legitimate German expansion: 

“If I here are to he big territorial changes in Africa, brought 
about, of course, by the good will of and negotiation with other 
Powers, then we are not an ambitious competing party; and being 
not. an ambitious competing party ourselves, if Germany has friendly 
arrangements to negotiate with other foreign countries with re¬ 
gard to Africa, we are not anxious to stand in her way any more 
than in theirs." 

1 s Hansard xxxii, ec. 43 0j. 

H)n 6 December, 1911, and again on 34 March, 1913, Mr. Asquith stated ex¬ 
plicitly in Parliament that the British Government was bound by no military 
engagements which would comiicl it to go to war without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment. (s Hansard xxxii, c. 1400.) 
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He recognized that the German chancellor, in his recent 
speeches, had been u studiously careful to avoid saying any¬ 
thing that might offend British public' opinion," and wel¬ 
comed the fact that “the German understanding with 
France as to Morocco had also cleaned the slate in re¬ 
spect of German relations with England." He did not 
conceal the difficulties of an Anglo Gorman understanding: 

“Do not let us imagine that we can force the pare at this mo¬ 
ment in improving the relations with Germany. We cannot com¬ 
pel suddenly, after the friction of the last few months, a favorable 
breeze of public opinion either in Germany or here. At present 
the breeze is anything but favorable . . . but what we want is 
not to cease to steer a favorable course, and Post rer if straight ahead, 
whenever we can.” 

But Germany must do her part. If her policy was not 
aggressive, then he was sure* that u in two or three years the 
talk about a great European war will have* passed away, 
and there will have been a growth of good will, not only 
between Germany and England, but between those* coun¬ 
tries and the friends of both." These noble words have 
been mocked by the events of 1914, but at the time they 
gave grounds for hope that the* great calamity of which 
Sir Edward Grey spoke would be spared Europe and the 
world. We shall see that he did his best to fulfil his own 
prophecy. 

In the course of the debate which followed, Mr. Asquith 
confirmed what Sir Edward Grey had said, 

“We do not want,” said the prime minister, “to stand in the 
way of any Power that wishes to find a place in the sun. We have 
no sort of quarrel with any of the Great Powers of the world. The 
first of all British interests remains, as if has always done, the peace 
of the world, and to the attainment of that great object diplomacy 
and our policy will still with single-mindedness be directed,” 1 


1 5 Hanitml jcxjcis, c. no. 
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To complete the account, the remarks of the German chan¬ 
cellor in the Reichstag on 5 December may be appended: 

“English ministers and other speakers in the House of Com¬ 
mons have expressed a desire for the betterment of Anglo-German 
relations. For myself, I am in accord with that wish, but I re¬ 
member that the same wish has been expressed repeatedly by both 
sides for a number of years. Nevertheless, wc have obtained ex¬ 
perience through what has occurred. My phrase, ‘a clean slate,’ 
has been taken up in England, but the slate of the recent past has 
been written on with a hard pencil, leaving permanent scratches, 
which cannot be written over in the future if suspicion holds the 
pencil. 

“The English foreign minister rightfully sees that Germany’s 
growing strength covers no aggressive plans. We wish sincerely 
not only for peace and friendship, but for the actual betterment 
of relations tending to keep the peace. This is our wish—only, so 
far as England is concerned, she needs to demonstrate her desire 
in a positive manner in her policy.” 

The most immediate result of the Morocco crisis was an 
outburst of recrimination on both sides of the North Sea 
which did not burn itself out for several months. The 
Germans took exception to the entire policy of Great 
Britain, considering that the charge of “encirclement” 
had been thoroughly proved by the events of July, 1911. 
They were further irritated by Mr. Churchill’s description, 
of the German fleet as a “luxury,” a remark which was 
useful to Admiral von Tirpitz in securing the assent of the 
Reichstag to the navy law of 1912. It was at this time 
that General Friedrich von Bernhardi’s famous book Ger¬ 
many and the Next War made its appearance. In Eng¬ 
land the new navy law provoked the usual criticisms. 
At the same time sober men and the two governments 
perceived that Anglo-German relations must become either 
better or worse—they must be mended or ended. 

Early in the year 1912 positive efforts were made in the 
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direction of an Anglo-German reconciliation. In Janu¬ 
ary Dr. Solf, the German colonial minister, came to Lon¬ 
don with the object, so it was believed, of discussing the 
secret treaty made between Great Britain and Germany, 
in 1898, for a disposition of the Portuguese colonies. Noth¬ 
ing however, was disclosed as to either the treaty or any 
negotiations that may have been begun. But the Eng¬ 
lish press received the idea sympathetically, because it 
evinced British good will toward German colonial expan¬ 
sion. 

In February, at the request, of the German Emperor, 
Lord Haldane, then lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 
journeyed to Berlin to discuss Anglo-German relations with 
the German Government. Such a discussion, desirable in 
any case, was the more feasible because the Franco-Ger¬ 
man convention of 4 November, ion. hail materially 
altered the diplomatic situation. As Lord Morlcy had re¬ 
marked in the House of Lords, it would have been intol¬ 
erable if Great Britain hail refused France her share of 
the profits of the entente cordiale, that is, Morocco. 1 But 
now that the Moroccan question had been liquidated, and 
the immediate purpose of the entente fulfilled. Great Britain 
was free to resume her liberty of action, ami might even 
disinterest herself in Continental politics, provided always 
that the friendship with France developed during the diplo¬ 
matic rough weather of the past eight years was not chal¬ 
lenged and provided the peace of Europe was not disturbed. 
This was the view of British publicists and. so far as one 
can tell, it was the attitude of the British Government. 

If any one British statesman could have effected an 
Anglo-German understanding, that person was Lord Hal¬ 
dane. Educated in Germany and unusually appreciative of 
German culture, he was persona grata to the court of 
Berlin, without being any the less a stanch British patriot. 

1 28 November, tgti. (5 limmrd x, jHj.) 
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The navy law of 1912 was under consideration when he 
arrived in Berlin on 9 February, 1912. In the course of 
his visit he saw the Emperor and the leading German states¬ 
men. What happened may be gleaned from documents 
and statements given out since the Great War began. 

The German chancellor submitted a draft treaty of six 
articles to Lord Haldane. 1 Assuring each other “mutually 
of their desire for peace and friendship,” and pledging 
themselves that they would not, “either of them, make 
or prepare to make any unprovoked attack upon the other, 
or join in any combination or design against the other for 
the purpose of aggression,” the two Powers were to agree, 
in Article III: 

“If either of the high contracting parties becomes entangled in 
war with one or more Powers [in which it cannot be said to be the 
aggressor), the other party will at least observe toward the Power 
so entangled benevolent neutrality, and will use its utmost endeavor 
for the localization of the conflict. [If either of the high contract¬ 
ing parties is forced to go to war by the obvious provocation of a 
third party, they bind themselves to enter into an exchange of 
views concerning their attitude.]” 

According to the German version, 2 the words placed in 
brackets were omitted in the first German proposal. 
Article IV provided that the duty of neutrality would have 
no obligation in so far as it was not reconcilable with the 
existing obligations of the contracting parties; and Article 
V pledged them not to make any new agreements. In the 
last article, the two governments declared that they would 
“do all in their power to prevent differences and mis¬ 
understandings arising between them and other Powers.” 

With respect to this “unconditional neutrality agree¬ 
ment,” “Lord Haldane put some pertinent questions to the 
Emperor, the chancellor, and Admiral von Tirpitz. What 

1 Statement by the British foreign office, 31 August, 1915. 

* Norddtutscht Attgemeine Zeilung, 19 July, 1915. 
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would be the use of entering into a solemn agreement of 
amity, if Germany was going at the same moment to in¬ 
crease her battle fleet as a precaution against Great Britain, 
in which ease Great Britain would have to increase hers 
as a precaution against Germany? Would not an agree¬ 
ment for introducing a better spirit into the relations of 
the two countries be received with world wide derision if 
it were to he followed immediately by an increased German 
shipbuilding programme?" 1 In reply tin* chancellor 
seems to have asked 

“whether an open agreement with us, whieh would exclude not 
only an Anglo-Germ an war, hut any European war whatsoever, 
did not seem to him of more important e than a < ouple of German 
Dreadnoughts, more or less. Lord Haldane appeared im lined to 
this view. He asked nu\ ho\vr\ rr, whet iter, if we weir assured of 
security in regard to England, we would nut fall upon I-ranee and 
destroy her. I replied that the policy of pe;n e which Germany 
had pursued for more than forty years ought really to save us 
from such a question, If we had planned rohher like attacks we. 
could have had the best opportunity during the S»»uth African War 
and the Russo Japanese War to show our love of war. Germany, 
whieh sincerely wished to live in peace with Frame, would just as 
little think of attacking another country." v 

The negotiations were conducted in London. In the 
opinion of Sir Edward (Irov, Articles IV and V of the pro¬ 
posed treaty were “one-sided and unfair," for whereas 
Germany was permitted to fulfil all obligations arising 
under the Triple Alliance, Great Britain, which had no 
alliances except those with Japan ami Portugal, would be 
effectually excluded from taking part in a European war. 
If Germany were actually attacked by France or Russia, 
England would stand aside; but the reservation in Article 
III, “if either party is forced to go to war by the open prov- 

*HIr Edward CV»k, Mine Britain Strmr Dr Peart, f»ft. 30■‘jo 

1 Reichstag, 19 August, 1915. 
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ocation of a third party/ 5 had a sinister ring, and in the 
light of the German declaration of war on Russia in 1914, 
it is well that England did not bind herself on the German 
terms. Sir Edward Grey therefore rejected the German 
offer. But he proposed the following formula: 

c ‘ England will make no unprovoked attack on Germany and 
pursue no aggressive policy toward her. Aggression upon Ger¬ 
many is not the subject and forms no part of any treaty, under¬ 
standing, or combination to which England is now a party, nor 
will she become a party to anything that has such an object. 57 

Count Wolff-Metternich thought this formula inadequate, 
and suggested two alternative additional clauses: 

“ England will therefore observe at least benevolent neutrality 
should war be forced upon Germany”; or 

“ England will therefore, as a matter of course, remain neutral if 
war is forced upon Germany.” 

The ambassador added that this would not be considered 
binding unless the British wishes were met with in the naval 
question; but it subsequently appeared that the German 
Government would not do more than modify, without 
giving up, the navy law of 1912. To the end of the nego¬ 
tiations Germany would not agree to any limitations of 
armaments unless Great Britain would pledge herself to 
an unconditional neutrality, and this Sir Edward Grey 
refused to do. Moreover, the chancellor objected to the 
term “unprovoked attack”; “among civilized Powers it 
was not the custom to attack other Powers without provo¬ 
cation or to join combinations which were planning such 
things 55 (!) Therefore the promise to refrain from such 
attacks could not form the basis of an agreement. 

Sir Edward , Grey eventually proposed the following 
formula; 

“The two Powers being mutually desirous of securing peace and 
friendship between them, England declares that she will neither 
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make nor join in any provoked attack upon Germany. Aggression 
upon Germany forms no part of any treaty, understanding, or com¬ 
bination to which England is now a party, nor will she become a 
party to anything which has such an object /’ 

Beyond this England could not go. As Sir Edward ex¬ 
plained to Count WoIff-MeUernich, “there was no aggres¬ 
sive design in British policy, and France knew perfectly 
well that if she acted aggressively against Germany no 
support would be forthcoming from the British Govern¬ 
ment or be approved by British public opinion.” Great 
Britain could not bind herself in advance to remain neutral 
whatever might happen, for she could not forget that in 
recent years Germany had threatened both France and 
Russia with the use of force. 1 Sir Edward Grey went so 
far as to say that His MajestGs Government would not. 
make the continuance of the negotiations dependent upon 
the withdrawal of the new German navy law, hut tin* Ger¬ 
man Government insisted upon its own terms, and the 
negotiations presently collapsed. With them ended “the 
hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure for arma¬ 
ments by the two countries/* 

The German version says that Sir Edward Grey based 
his refusal of an unconditional neutrality agreement on 
“the fear of otherwise endangering the existing friendly 
relations of Great Britain with other Powers.” but then* 
is no such argument in the British account. On the evi¬ 
dence produced, Mr, Asquith's remarks appear justified: 

“[The British formula] was nut enough fur German statesmen. 
They wanted us to go farther. They asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being engaged 
in war, and this, mind you, at a lime when Germany was enor¬ 
mously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, and 
especially on the sea. They asked us to put it quite plainly dor 
a free hand, so far as we were concerned, when they selected the 

1 Sir Edward Cook, How Britain Strutt far |V*j**\ ft, jj, 
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opportunity to overbear, to dominate, the European world. To 
such a demand but one answer was possible, and that was the 
answer we gave.” 1 

Count Wolff-Metternich admitted to Sir Edward Grey 
that “the chancellor’s wish amounted to a guarantee of 
absolute neutrality.” Is it not fair to conclude that Ger¬ 
many was seeking, in a new and unexpected fashion, to 
shatter the Triple Entente.? She had tried to wean France 
away, and had failed; England might be more amenable, 
although the Entente was the creation of British diplomacy. 
The British reply to the German offers came, as will be 
seen, in November, u)t 2 . 

In May, 1912. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the 
German ambassador at Constantinople, was transferred 
to London, for Count Metternich had not succeeded in 
allaying British apprehensions. English opinion was 
somewhat suspicious that the famous diplomatist might 
attempt to dominate the British Government as he had 
the impressionable officials of the Sublime Porte, and to 
seduce the British press by the arts of which he was ad¬ 
mittedly a master. Such fears were probably groundless, 
even unworthy of a free people. As it was, the new am¬ 
bassador died in September, before he had really entered 
upon his duties. Sir Edward Grey was evidently not 
alarmed, for on 10 July he qualified Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions, hitherto “correct,” as “excellent.” 3 

Theoretically, the international situation remained un¬ 
changed. The entente, coniialc was not disturbed by the 
British negotiations with Germany, as Sir Edward Grey 
repeatedly made perfectly clear. 3 Also the visit of M. 
Poincar6, the French premier, to St. Petersburg in August, 

* Cardiff, 2 October, 1014. 

4 5 Mansard xl, c. Jtoys* 

* Both the British Government and British public opinion looked coldly on the 
agitation conducted by the Morning Post and the Spectator in favor of a formal 
Anglo-French alliance. 
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with a view to consolidating the Dual Alliance by a naval 
convention, necessarily brought England and Russia into 
greater intimacy. And curiously enough the German 
Government, after man}” years' protest against the 'Triple 
Entente as an anti-German combination, suddenly gave it 
an unexpected recognition. The 'Tsar and the Emperor 
William met at Port Baltic on 4 July, and in the official 
communique occurred these interesting word-: 

“The political conversations, which extended tu all quest ions of 
the day, strengthened on both sides the eonvi* tinn that it still 
remains of the highest importance for flu* interests of the two 
neighbor Empires and of tin* general peace to maintain the mutual 
contact, based on reeiprma! < onjideni r. There could be no quest ion 
either of new agreements, because there was no particular »» casion 
for them, or of producing alterations of any kite! in the grouping 
of the European Powers, the value m' which u>r the tnainti tnim e of 
equilibrium and of peu< e he.s alrtady be t n proved." 

In this statement Germany contested her inability to 
destroy the Triple Entente .and admitted that if was an 
arrangement for peace, not an incentive uf war; an admis¬ 
sion which the Germans seem to have forgot ten since their 
propagandists set out to coin ince the world that the 
fatherland was innocent of provoking the Great War. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that by recog¬ 
nizing the Triple Entente as a legitimate combination, 
Germany desired to see it become a permanent institution 
of European politics. It is impossible to say whether 
Germany sincerely desired to arrange a permanent under¬ 
standing with Great Britain, but, if so, she must satisfy 
the condition laid down by Sir Edward Grey; she must 
demonstrate that her policy was pacific and well mien- 
tloned. As for England, on the basis of the German decla¬ 
ration, she could negotiate an agreement with Germany in 
good conscience, and, as a matter of fact, public opinion 
in England was crystallizing in favor of an understanding, 
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which would have forced the hand of Sir Edward Grey, 
even if he himself had not been anxious to promote such 
an arrangement. If circumstances warranted it, Great 
Britain desired nothing better than to withdraw from the 
maelstrom of Continental politics and concentrate her en¬ 
ergies on the varied problems of her far-flung Empire. 

In the movement for better relations with Germany, the 
Liberal party in England was especially active. In a 
series of articles in the Westminster Gazette , 1 the editor, 
Mr. J. A. Spender, a close political friend of Sir Edward 
Grey, described the German as well as the British view 
of the situation, and urged that Great Britain must not 
oppose the legitimate ambitions of Germany. In another 
place he wrote: 

“If we had deft it alone’ in recent years; if we had refrained from 
publishing inelegant extracts from each other’s leading articles; 
. . . if we had left men of good will to work peacefully and grad¬ 
ually for the removal of misunderstandings, and, in the meantime, 
had silenced our own chorus, might we not by now have been in a 
better position? . . . After all, the worst has been said, . . . and, 
having ‘liberated our souls,’ we can approach each other without 
malice.” * 

The University of Manchester organized a series of lectures 
by eminent scholars who treated German problems in a 
sympathetic spirit; their discourses were published in a 
small volume entitled Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
The reviews ceased to be full of anti-German articles, and 
the Times, long the most bitter critic of all things German, 
paid a respectful tribute to the Emperor William II on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne. 3 
In October, 1912, the Labor party in Parliament and the 


1 Republished in pamphlet form under the title The Foundations of British Policy 
(1913). 

9 England and Germany (1912), pp. 14-15. 20 June, 1913. 
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of French ideas of revenge. The hook might well have 
been written by an Englishman. 

In the June and July (1912) issues of his magazine Xord 
und Siid Dr. Ludwig Stein had the happy idea to col¬ 
lect a large number of opinions from eminent states¬ 
men, business men, and thinkers in both countries; an 
English translation was promptly published under the 
title England and Germany. The discussion, if it did not 
touch upon all the issues, was not only frank, but valu¬ 
able for its freedom from jingoism, for the sincerity with 
which a settlement was advocated. I)r. Ernst Sieper of 
Munich began the publication of a series of monographs 
entitled Die K nil nr nwdernen Engl and a , which would pro¬ 
vide accurate and impartial information. On the 1 other 
hand, the doctrines of Mr. Norman Angell, as set forth in 
The Great Illusion , which found a ready welcome in Eng¬ 
land, did not rouse a corresponding echo in Germany. 
But in general, if there were fewer organized visits of clergy¬ 
men, workmen, and journalists between the two countries, 
the number of tourists certainly increased, and in the end 
such intercourse was bound to encourage friendliness. 

A promising experiment was tin* lecture tour under¬ 
taken by Sir Harry Johnston, the eminent African explorer 
and administrator, who was favorably known in Germany 
for his advocacy of the Baghdad railway and his support 
of the German pretension to ascendency in the Near East. 
Indeed, no English writer had presented the German case 
for expansion more fairly than Sir Harry Johnston; he 
was also in close touch with official circles throughout the 
British Empire. No one was better fitted to expound 
British foreign policy to Germans. So in 1912, with the 
good will of the foreign office, he travelled through Ger¬ 
many and discussed international problems before all 
kinds of audiences. In south Germany particularly he 
met with a cordial reception, and his suggestion that Fran- 
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co-German enmity might he buried hy the retrocession of 
Metz and French-speaking Lorraine was respectfully re¬ 
ceived. The Prussian spirit was more intractable, but on 
the whole the results of his vi>it were encouraging. 1 The 
substance of his remarks may be found in a book entitled 
Common Sense in Foreign Policy, winch, in spilt* of its some¬ 
what arbitrary suggestions for transfers of territories, well 
deserves to be studied in connection with the treaties 
which will end the Great War. 

Finally, there must be some reference to a remarkable 
little book published anonymously in Germany during the 
year igpp Deutsche IVclipolitik und he in Kricg! In brief, 
it is an eloquent answer to General von BernhardL and 
a plea for the revival of Bismarck's Continental policy. 
The idea of a “preventive war" arouses the bitter derision 
of the author, and he is not impressed by the maul of a 
place in the sun. If Germany must expand, let it la* in 
Africa, not in the Xear Fast, where the hostility of Russia 
will ultimately prove fatal. He accepts completely Sir 
Edward ( 5 rev’s promise not to stand in the way, ami de¬ 
clines to believe in tin* implacable hostility of England. 
He laughs to scorn the idea that German interests require 
Germany to support an Austrian expansionist policy in the 
Balkans, for such a policy will benefit tin* Slavs, not the 
Germans. It is Germany's business to see that Austria and 
Russia do not come to blows, and to cultivate the friendship 
of England, whose geographical position gives her a latent 
control of German commerce and whose power must not 
he underestimated. England, the author argues, wishes to 
withdraw from Continental politics, and leave the Triple 
and Dual Alliances confronting each other. Then she can 
assume the position of a mediator between them, as she 
did in the days of Salisbury; she ran become the leader of 
the European concert, which is the great hope of Europe. 

* The writer h indebted to Sir Harry JohnnUm fur thin mount id hi* tmir, 
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Sir Edward Grey’s achievements during the Balkan Wars 
are warmly praised as an index of future possibilities. 
Finally, it is pointed out—quite prophetically—that if 
Germany goes to war in support of Austrian ambitions, 
“we shall once again be regarded as the disturber of the 
public peace, who, in the endeavor to carve out a sphere of 
influence in Asiatic Turkey, has conjured up a universal 
conflagration”; 1 which means that England will at once 
join with France and Russia for the annihilation of Ger¬ 
many. One would like to know who is the author of this 
book, and what he thinks of the war which he did not 
succeed in averting. 

Thus, within a year after the crisis of 1911, sober-minded 
persons in both Germany and England had come to talk 
seriously of an understanding, and to discuss its terms. 
The relations of the two governments were more cordial 
than they had been for many years; in the Balkan Wars 
they were to become even friendly. The next chapter will 
give even greater point to the tragedy of August, 19x4. 


* p. 76. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE EVE OF THE WAR 

The European war of 1914 was the direct result of the 
Balkan conflagration of 1912 13. For thirtydive years the 
Ottoman Empire had been a potent cause of international 
rivalry, for its ultimate collapse was confidently expected, 
and the inability of the Great Powers to devise a satis¬ 
factory partition had operated as an incentive to ambitious 
and mischievous diplomacy. For a brief interval the 
Young Turk revolution promised to relieve Europe of its 
insoluble problem. Such anticipations, however, were not 
realized, partly because the Young Turks soon became the 
instruments of German designs, partly because their han¬ 
dling of the Balkan situation revived the unrest latent 
among the Christian populations. For tin* latter resented 
the policy of Turkification adopted by Constantinople in 
the supposed interest of military efficiency anti, suppress¬ 
ing their racial animosities, began to make common cause* 
against the Young Turk regime (February. 1912). It be¬ 
came apparent that only an effective measure of decen¬ 
tralization would prevent the reopening of the Macedonian 
question, and this was not forthcoming. In August, 1912, 
therefore. Count Berchtold suggested an exchange of views 
between the Powers, 

If intended to stem chauvinistic tendencies, its effect 

was to render war inevitable. For in the spring of the 
year, the four Balkan kingdoms, Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, 
and Montenegro, weary of the constant disturbances in 
Macedonia, formed an alliance to drive the Turk out of 

SSH 
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Europe and seize his territories for themselves. But the 
successful application of such reforms as Count Berchtold 
was supposed to favor would deprive them of their expected 
booty. They therefore hastened to provoke the Turks, 
and in October declared war, in spite of some feeble efforts 
by European diplomacy to keep the peace. 

The dramatic campaign which followed aroused the most 
intense emotions in a Europe which dared not interfere. 
Within six weeks the Ottoman Empire in Europe had 
ceased to exist, except for three beleaguered cities,—Adria- 
nople, Scutari, and Janina,—which were gradually reduced 
by superior armies. The ambitions of the Balkan allies 
and the procrastinations of Turkey delayed the treaty of 
peace until 30 May, 1913, when the Sultan formally sur¬ 
rendered all the territory west of a line drawn from Enos 
on the iEgean to Midia on the Black Sea. This treaty, 
as the Times fittingly remarked, “ closed a great chapter 
in the history of the world/ 7 and was “an event so mo¬ 
mentous in possible results that it stood beyond the reach 
of imagination and of judgment. 771 At the same time, it 
belied several of the most cherished maxims of contem¬ 
porary politics. 

In the first place, because the Turk had for centuries 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for fighting, and because 
the Balkan nationalities were considered the tools of the 
Great Powers, it was taken for granted that the liquida¬ 
tion of the Macedonian problem would be effected by 
the European concert at the conclusion of a general war. 
Again, any solution hitherto predicted had involved terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement for certain Great Powers. Finally, 
the question of Constantinople and the Straits had always 
seemed an integral part of the whole Near Eastern problem.. 
Yet the Balkan states waged a campaign against the Turks, 
with little interference from nations mightily armed for 


l 3o May, 1913- 
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that purpose; no Great Power was enriched; and the Sul¬ 
tan remained the lord of Constantinople. 

To this happy result, as it then seemed, the restraint 
of all the Powers contributed; but the most potent factor 
in the preservation of peace between the Powers was 
unquestionably the moderating inlluence of Sir Edward 
Grey, who very early in the development of the situation 
perceived the danger of isolated action by one or more 
Powers. It was everywhere understood that the victories 
of the Balkan League were a blow to Germany's position 
in Europe, and had the 'Triple Entente been desirous of 
unchaining a war against Germany and Austria the oppor¬ 
tunity then offered would not have hern ncgle< ted. In¬ 
stead, Sir Edward Grey revived the European concert 
through a conference of ambassadors in London, and with 
their assistance skilfully adjusted the conflicting claims of 
those Powers direct!y interested in the Balkans, In this 
task he received great asriGance from Germany, which 
seemed to confirm the impn»ion already abroad, that an 
Anglo-German rapprtu haunt! was actually taking shape. 
Indeed, both Herr von Kiderlen. before h l< death * I)ecem~ 
her, 1Q12), and Herr von Jagow, his successor, publicly 
testified to the unexpected intimacy and friendliness which 
had developed between London and Berlin; and Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey spoke in the same vein. Thus, not only was 
the peace of Europe preserved, but the greatest clanger 
to its disturbance, Anglo-German rivalry, had been dimin¬ 
ished by the confidence that both England and Germany 
had worked for peace. 

If the Balkan League, resting on the valor of a million 
veteran soldiers, could have been preserved intact, it would 
have been impossible for either Austria or Russia to pre¬ 
cipitate a general war in pursuit of a Balkan policy. With 
this contingency eliminated, with England ami Germany 
on the road to reconciliation, the peace of Europe might 
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have endured indefinitely. Unfortunately, the members 
of the Balkan League quarrelled among themselves. To 
some extent the revival of ancient jealousies that had been 
laid aside for the struggle with Turkey was responsible for 
the fratricidal war of July, 1913. But the real cause was 
the meddling of the Towers directly interested. 

The Ballplatz had allowed the war against Turkey to 
proceed on the assumption that the hated Serbians would 
be promptly trounced. Instead, they marched everywhere 
to victory and occupied western Macedonia; in revenge 
Austria supported the extravagant claims of Bulgaria in 
the division of the spoils. Russia, of course, backed up the 
pretensions of Serbia. The London conference of am¬ 
bassadors declined to interfere, and Bulgaria, trusting in 
the support of Vienna, appealed to the sword. She was 
defeated, because Greece and Rumania joined Serbia, and 
Turkey attacked her in the rear. But the treaty of Bu¬ 
charest, signed 10 August, 1913, which deprived Bulgaria 
of most of her gains, did not settle the Balkan question; 
rather it left Bulgaria sullen and discontented, and it regis¬ 
tered a second defeat for the Dual Monarchy, which was 
now confronted by an enlarged Serbia, in alliance with 
Greece and on cordial terms with Rumania. Unless the 
labors of a generation were to be thrown away Vienna 
must destroy this new Balkan alliance as it had the original 
league. That is to say, the new Serbia must be crushed 
by force of arms, and since the speech of Signor Giolitti, 
in the Italian Parliament, 1 we know that Austria would 
have gone to war in August, 1913, had not Italy, her ally, 
refused to countenance an aggression upon Serbia. 

In the west also Austria had interfered with sinister 
results. When, on 28 November, 1912, a Serbian army 
occupied Durazzo on the Adriatic coast, Count Berchtold 
demanded its withdrawal, and in April, 19x3, he required 

} 5 December, 1914. 
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the Montenegrins to evacuate Scutari, which they had 
conquered after a long siege. Not only did this policy 
compel Serbia to seek compensation in Macedonia at the 
expense of Bulgaria and thus make certain the Serbo- 
Bulgarian quarrel; of far greater moment was it that the 
issue was fairly joined between Austria and Russia, the 
latter of whom seemed disposed to take up the cudgels 
for her proteges . Austria mobilized 000,000 men in order 
to carry through her policy, and brought Europe to the 
verge of war, which was averted only by the patience of 
Russia and the mediation of Great Britain. In passing, 
it should be noted that Sir Edward Grey repeatedly ac¬ 
cepted the Austrian view, even going sc? far as to send 
British cruisers to help overawe the Montenegrins in the 
matter of Scutari; which was scarcely the act of a man 
committed to an anti-German or anti-Austrian interpreta¬ 
tion of all events, as we are asked to believe*. The net 
result of the* tension was the* creation of an independent 
Albania, but Austria paid dearly for her success the open 
hostility of Russia and the* certainty that Italy would 
never consent to an Austrian control of the* new state. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the* Balkan se*ttle*me*nts was 
generally admitted, but men consoled themselves with the 
thought that a European war had been avoided, ami with 
the hope that when the question was reopened diplomacy 
would once more rise to the occasion. The genuineness 
of this feeling was attested by the universal meed of praise 
accorded to Sir Edward Grey, who seemed to have acquired 
an ascendency in the councils of Europe that no statesman 
had enjoyed since the days of Bismarck. His speech in 
the House of Commons on 12 August. 1013, reviewing the 
work of the concert and expressing his fervent belief in 
its efficacy, was received with applause in all the Euro¬ 
pean capitals, and nothing seemed more unlikely than that 
within a year he would have to confess the bankruptcy 
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of European statesmanship and the failure of his own 
policy. 

The success of the concert, however, depended upon the 
continuance of existing conditions—that is, upon a Triple 
Alliance balanced by a Triple Entente —and, from the Ger¬ 
man point of view, the balance had been upset to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Triple Alliance, especially in the Balkans. 
The new Serbia blocked the march of the Austrian “white 
coats” to Salonika, and the defeat of the Turks seriously 
diminished the support which they had been expected to 
furnish against, the Entente. In case of war Austria would 
be forced to leave a large covering force on her southern 
frontier as a protection against Serbian hostility, which 
in turn would compel Germany to use against Russia troops 
that she would need for her campaign in France. The 
Triple Alliance, although formally renewed in December, 
1912, was a broken reed, 1 for by her expedition to Tripoli 
Italy had given hostages to fortune, and her jealousy of 
Austrian designs in Albania would almost preclude sincere 
co-operation in an Austro-German enterprise. Thus, at 
the hands of the Balkan states, Germany had suffered a 
potential defeat, and it was these military considerations 
which prompted her military law of 1913. By this measure 
she made a supreme effort to preserve the ascendency she 
had enjoyed since 1871; but when France, Russia, and 
Belgium had followed her example, and added to their 
military establishments, no real advantage had been gained, 
except that Germany, with her superior organization, 
promptly gave effect to her new programme while her 
rivals were maturing their plans -and was accordingly 
tempted to strike before it was too late. 

Diplomatically, the situation was changing rapidly. 


1 This was notoriously the opinion of General von llemhardi, and was confirmed 
not only by the events of 1914 but by the refusal of Italy to take active measures 
against Serbia in August, 
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First in point of time anti foremost in importance was the 
agreement between England and France. On 22 Novem¬ 
ber, 1912, when the Ausf ro-*Serbian dispute over Albania 
was taking on the character of an Austro-Russian quarrel 
and was threatening the peace of Europe, Sir Edward (*rey 
and M. Paul Camhon, the French ambassador in London, 
by an exchange of letters, agreed that 

“if either government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked 
attack by a third Power, or something who h threatcited the general 
peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether both 
governments should act together to prevent aggression and to pre¬ 
serve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to 
take in com mom If these measures involved action, the plans of 
the general staffs would at once be taken into < otioderution and 
the governments would then de< ide what cffo f should be given to 
them.” * 

No flight of imagination could con-dim* this agreement as 
more than a defensive alliance, even if positive proof were 
not furnished by the pacific policy of both England and 
France throughout the Balkan t rids. But Germany was 
not pleased. “From a trustworthy source 41 the Wilhelm- 
strasse secured copies of the letters in March, iogv as well 
as information respecting the arrangement % fur Franco- 
British naval co-operation under which the French fleet 
was concentrated in the Mediterranean, “England has 
by this agreement and the exi-ding military arrangements 
already given herself up beyond salvation to the French 
revanchr idea," declared the informant of the German 
Government, which, since it has published his despatch, 2 
must have accepted his interpretation. 

After the treaty of Bucharest there was a succession 

1 Sir Edward (»?t% Hmoe ujf <‘tanmojo, \ \ukum, itjci //jiword K\, * i Sip; 
alfto in Grttil jiriUtiti ami tkr Euro pr tin ( Vnn, no, i«< 

* Document* j mbit shed by the «Yi wMsuh* hr AUgrmnnr /sitting,. 17 Ckmbrf, 1014, 
no, 1, 
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of incidents distasteful to Germany. A visit of President 
Poincare to Spain in the autumn of 1 c; 13 indicated that 
the Fran co-Spanish jealousies generated by the Moroccan 
troubles had evaporated, and that Spain was now ranged 
with the Entente Powers; hence France would be free to 
withdraw her troops from the Spanish frontier in case of 
war. In May, 1914, an agreement was reached between 
Great Britain and Italy respecting Italian ambitions in 
Asia Minor, which would further cement the traditional 
friendship between those countries. Then, in June, the 
Tsar paid a visit to the King of Rumania, the first hos¬ 
pitality of this kind ever arranged. Described by the 
Rumanian foreign minister as “ail (went of the greatest 
importance/ 11 it was understood to foreshadow the mar¬ 
riage of the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia to Prince Carol, 
the heir presumptive of the Rumanian throne. In striking 
fashion the Bucharest Government had announced the 
abandonment of that pro-Austrian policy consistently main¬ 
tained since the Congress of Berlin. Bulgaria remained 
the sole outpost of Teutonic influence in the Balkans. 

In May King George and his consort visited Paris, where 
they were splendidly received. The official commnniqut 
anent the conversations between Sir Edward (trey and the 
French foreign minister said: 

“While placing on record the results of the policy pursued by 
the two governments together with tin* imperial Russian Govern¬ 
ment, Sir Edward Grey and M. Doumergue an* completely agreed 
upon the necessity that the three Powers should continue their 
constant efforts for the maintenance of the balanre of power and 
of peace.” 

According to the documents published by the Norddcut- 
schc Allgcmcinc Zeitung , on 17 October, 1914, tin 1 visit was 
regarded by German diplomatists as the preliminary to 


* Times, *5 June, 1914. 
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“ transforming the Triple Entente into an alliance of the 
type of the Triple Alliance/' and as another of “ the numer¬ 
ous proofs of British diplomacy's entire lack of power to 
resist the influence of the Entente "; ! although it passes the 
wit of man to discover why an agreement comparable to 
the much-vaunted Triple Alliance should be of such con¬ 
cern to Germany, unless, of course, the latter alliance was 
intended for an o(Tensive policy. 

The German story, as developed in tin* same documents, 
is that during Sir Edward Grey's visit in Paris, M. Isvolsky, 
the Russian ambassador, proposed an Anglo-Russian naval 
convention; that the British minister “received this sug¬ 
gestion in a sympathetic manner" and “warmly recom¬ 
mended" it to the British cabinet, which accepted his 
views; ami that tin* negotiations were promptly begun in 
London between the admiralty and the Russian naval 
attache, whose instructions wen* published as part of the 
evidence. Early in July Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, 
the German chancellor, “caused it to be intimated to the 
English Government that its secret negotiations with 
Russia over a marine treaty were known to" him, and 
“directed earnest attention to the dangers for the peace 
of the world which lay in this English policy." 2 Was this 
a warning for England to keep clear of the storm that was 
about to break? 

Questioned in the House of Commons about this con¬ 
vention, rumors of which were freely circulating, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey denied that the British Government had eon- 
eluded any agreement which would hamper the decision 
of Parliament on the outbreak of war as to British partici¬ 
pation therein.* 1 The German diplomatist who reported 
this to Berlin complained that Sir Edward had not answered 
the question put to him* and that his answer did not pre- 

* No. 5. * Rtn< luniK. i Iemher, stji 4. 

* 1 1 June, 1 mM . (s Ixiii, «. 45K,) 
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dude such a convention. But the same gentleman quoted 
"a person of the minister’s immediate entourage” to the 
effect that “no naval agreement had been concluded with 
Russia, nor was any going to be concluded.” He also 
quoted an equally explicit statement of the Westminster 
Gazette , which “left nothing to be desired,” and which was 
supposed to be inspired by Sir Edward Grey himself. 1 In 
July, when President Poincare visited St. Petersburg, M. 
Sazonof, the Russian foreign minister, assured the Ger¬ 
man ambassador that such a naval convention existed 
only “in the mind of the Berliner Tage.blatt and in the 
moon.” 2 For the present it would be rash to dogmatize, 
but, on the evidence produced by the Germans, no one will 
be convinced that an Anglo-Russian naval convention was 
under way. It is possible that consultations were being 
pursued between the British and Russian naval experts 
similar to those engaged in by the general staffs of the 
French and British armies since the year 1906. But it 
is improbable that Great Britain had bound herself to Rus¬ 
sia: not only did her attitude during the momentous days 
of July, 1914, consistently belie such a theory, but she had 
practically consummated an agreement with Germany 
which mark eel the triumph of the policy of adjustment 
adopted after the Boer War. 'Phis does not mean that 
Great Britain was ready to sacrifice the Entente on the 
altar of German friendship, or that she would cease to 
support the balance of power. If, however, Germany 
accepted the bargain as evidence of British good will and 
made no effort to disturb the peace of Europe, then the 
British Government, having settled its various disputes 
with all the Great Powers, would naturally withdraw 
from purely Continental politics and would be able in 
good faith to act as the “honest broker” between the two 
alliances. 


1 Norddeuische AUgemrinc Zrittmx, nm. 7, 8. 


* Ibid., m» u. 
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The Anglo-German rappnnhanait had been made* pos¬ 
sible by the pad lie conduct of Germany during the Balkan 
crisis. The great obstacle hitherto had been the utter lack 
of confidence on the part of England in tin* German pro¬ 
fessions of peaceful ambitions, and her susph ions of the 
German navy. The recurring diffu nlties over Morocco 
and the circumstances in which tin* German fleet was built, 
justified these apprehensions. But when Admiral von 
Tirpitz accepted, even conditionally, tin* sixteen-to-ten 
ratio for the construction of Drvadnmights ; when Germany 
co-operated with England to localize the Balkan Wars, 
and when public opinion on both sides of the North Sea 
seemed sincerely to desire the end of the long quarrel, then 
it was possible to negotiate a settlement of Mich N>ues as 
had in the past, or might in the future, give rme to diffi¬ 
culties. The agreement wa> not marie h\ Great Britain 
from fear of Germany, for Mich a feeling would haw dic¬ 
tated the conversion of the Triple Eufatk into an alliance, 
and, indeed, the persistent refusal of British state-mien to 
adopt the latter policy is the most com ludw proof of their 
willingness to cultivate the friendship of German)'. It is 
well to remember that at any time during flu* ten years 
preceding the Great War, England could haw had the 
alliance of France and Russia by adopting the Continental 
military system. She declined all stub oitrm brwtmr mch 
a policy would have fatal!) 4 c oinpmmised her telathum with 
Germany, and have laid on her shoulders the responsibility 
for a war of revenge undertaken by Frame or a war of 
prestige begun by Russia. For ten wars England kept a 
middle course. In tin* summer of U)U\ >he appeared to 
have reaped her reward in the shape of the long desired 
understanding with Germany. 

German statesmen are entitled to their share of the 
credit for this achievement, which augured so well for the 
peace of the world t w-,, the negotiations of July, 1014, 
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Herr von Bcthmann-Hollweg assured the British am 
sador in Berlin. that “ever since he had been chanc* 
the object of his policy had been to bring about an un 
standing with England”; 1 he said the same thing in 
Reichstag on 2 December, 1914. Certainly he was 
garclecl with less distrust in England than Prince Bfi 
who was supposed to be distinctly anti-English. B 
important still was the attitude of Prince Lichnow 
who succeeded Baron Marsehall von Bieberstein in 
London embassy. He seemed to have taken sincerel} 
seriously the mission of reconciliation with which his 
ing had been heralded. He and his wife revived the s 
traditions of the embassy, which had faded away unde 
long regime of Count Met ter nidi, and easily conqi 
the affections of London society. The ambassador s 
frequently to commercial and financial organizations 
always emphasized the Identity of British and Gel 
economic interests, and argued that war would be < 
trous to the prosperity of the fatherland. 2 Leavinf 
past alone, he talked only of the future, In a spirit of 
will and encouragement. With Sir Edward Grey he 
persona grata. 

Thus the road was opened to an understanding, in 
of what Prince Lichnowsky called “the seemingly irr< 
eilahle forces at work in both countries to prevent 
On 4 February, 1914, Herr von Jagow told a committ 
the Reichstag that Anglo-German relations were u 
good” (reeht gut). According to Sir Edward Grey, 
had “sensibly improved” since the Balkan troul 
For some months before the war negotiations were ki 
to be in progress, with respect to which Herr von 1 

1 Great Britain and the European Crisis, no. 85. Sir Edward Oosehen 
Edward Grey, 39 July, 1014. 

* New York Timex, 1 Ecbruary, 1014. 

* Great Britain and the European Crisis, no. 101. Sir Edward Grey to Sir I 
Oosehen, 30 July, 19*4, 
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mann-HoIlweg expressed the hope that they would “bring 
the relations of the two countries permanently hack into 
the quiet paths which for a time they had threatened to 
leave.” 1 At the least they were expected to inspire the 
two governments with mutual confidence, which might 
be the forerunner of a wider political agreement. By the 
early summer of xqi 4 the agreement had been initialed, as 
well as an accord between England and Turkey, Publi¬ 
cation was withheld pending the conclusion of a comple- 
mentary arrangement between Germany and Turkey, but 
for all practical purposes the bargain had been sealed 
when the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia ushered in the 
final crisis. 

None of the three interested governments ha-* revealed 
the precise terms of the three cornered agreement. Its 
general scope, however, can be established from .several 
sources. According ft) the statement of Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commons on June, 11)14, ( Teat Britain 
withdrew her claim to participate in the construction of 
the Baghdad-Bussoruh section of the Baghdad railway; 
in return the section from Bassorah was not to be built 
without British approval. British trade was to enjoy the 
same privileges as Germany's on all sections of the line, 
as a guarantee of which two Englishmen were admitted to 
the board of directors. The navigation of the Tigris was 
recognized as a substantial British interest. (Teat Brit¬ 
ain admitted the suzerainty of Turkey over the Sheikh of 
Kuweit, on condition that his autonomy was not inter¬ 
fered with, and that the status quo in the Persian Gulf, 
that is, the predominance of British interests was ac¬ 
cepted. In return the British Government agreed to the 
inrn*«*o Turkish customs to fifteen per cent." Dr, 

s a slightly different account: " Kxten- 

given to the German point of view in 

9U 
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the Baghdad railway question, but also in the matters con¬ 
nected with it—the exploitation of the Mesopotamian oil¬ 
fields and the navigation of the Tigris.” 1 Each party 
gave up some of its previous contentions, yet managed to 
retain what was essential to itself. In any case, the agree¬ 
ment removed the most serious dispute then outstanding 
between England and Germany. It also showed, as argued 
in an earlier chapter, that England’s objection to the Bagh¬ 
dad railway lay not in the line itself, but in certain details 
which could be adjusted by mutual concessions. 

Less is known about the African clauses of the Anglo- 
German agreement.. Dr. Rohrbach contents himself with 
the remark that “English policy showed itself surpris¬ 
ingly accommodating.” Sir Edward Grey did not refer to 
the subject. But on 31 December, 1913, the New York 
Times published despatches from its Berlin and London 
correspondents to the effect that England and Germany 
had agreed to purchase and divide the Portuguese col¬ 
onies in Africa. There could be no question of pressure 
on Portugal, for by the treaty of alliance between that 
country and Great Britain—which was first concluded 
in the fourteenth century, and in its present form was 
renewed at the outset of the Boer War—the possessions 
of Portugal were guaranteed by the full strength of the 
British Empire. But of recent years the Government of 
Portugal, whether monarchical or republican, has been in 
such financial straits that it could not develop its vast 
overseas dominions and might very well wish to dispose 
of them for a good price. The London correspondent of 
the New York Times stated that the Portuguese authori¬ 
ties were only waiting for public opinion to show itself re¬ 
ceptive to a sale. The Berlin version, however, was that 
neither England nor Germany desired to “interfere with 
the sovereignty of Portugal,” but desired merely to mark 

1 Grossere Deutschland , n August, 1914; Zum Weltwlk hindurchl (1914), p. 47. 
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out “trading .spheres” for itself. In any case, Angola, 
which was contiguous with German Southwest Africa, 
would become a German protectorate; England would 
take the part of Mozambique south of the Zambesi River, 
for the port of Delagoa Bay was the natural outlet for the 
Rand mines. The region north of the Zambesi would be 
added to German East Africa, which might also be increased, 
according to the Frankfurter Zeltung, by the Kagent River 
district of Uganda. 1 This division would he in keeping 
with the secret Anglo-German treaty of partition arranged 
in 1898, when the late Joseph Chamberlain was anxious 
for the good will of Germany. 

Certain railway enterprises were also contemplated. 
Germany obtained the right to build a line items*. Angola 
to a point in Rhodesia where it would join the ('ape to 
Cairo railway. This hitter project had always been op¬ 
posed by Germany, who saw that it would block her own 
designs for a Central African Empire streti hing from ocean 
to ocean, but the Frankfurter Zeituttjf expressed the opinion 
that the continuation of the Rhodesian railway north¬ 
ward through the country west of Lake Tanganyika (the 
Belgian Congo) would not be injurious to the German 
railway east of Tanganyika. So far as is known, the ques¬ 
tion of the Congo was not involved in the negotiations, 
although German ambitions in that direction were clearly 
revealed by the Morocco treaty of u>n with France and 
were actually admitted in a conversation between Herr von 
Jagow and "M. Jules Cambon in Man h, 1914, in which the 
German foreign secretary "developed the opinion that only 
the Great Powers were in a jxtsition to colonize.” 1 

It is quite impossible to say how far the Anglo-German 
agreement would have satisfied German public opinion. 
Would the complaint have been made that England re- 


1 2S February, 1^14 
* Second Belgian tirty tm, $. 
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ccived quite as much as she gave? Writing in June, 1913, 
Dr. Rohrbach boldly set up the thesis that “Germany 
could not content herself with the rflle of registering in¬ 
creases of England's power, and must take up the very 
self-evident position that the principle of compensation 
should he given a certain retroactive force.” 1 In other 
words, England must recompense Germany for the enor¬ 
mous extension of the British Empire in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, beginning with the occupation 
of Egypt. Professor Hans Delbruek took practically the 
same view in March, 1912, as noted in another chapter. 
If such doctrines were cherished by official Germany, then 
no peace was possible between England and Germany. 
For these conditions could be satisfied only if England was 
willing to surrender part of her own Empire or to give 
Germany carte blanche to take what she liked from weaker 
Powers France, Portugal, Belgium, Holland. To this 
England would never consent. And it is surely significant 
that, when making his hid for British neutrality on the 
eve of the war, Herr von Bethmann-HoIIweg refused to 
guarantee the integrity of the French colonies; just as in 
his Reichstag speech of 2 December, 1914, he complained 
that England would not permit “the free development of 
Germany’s powers.” On these grounds there is much to 
be said for the view current in England after the war began 
that Germany’s purpose in making the agreement was to 
throw dust in England’s eyes, to persuade her that German 
policy was peaceful, and to lull her into a false sense of 
security. 

Nevertheless, whatever Germany’s motives may have 
been, the fact remained that in July, *9x4, Anglo-German 
relations were more cordial than they had been at any time 
since the Boer War. England had tried by her action to 
prove that she was not opposed to German expansion; 

1 Prcussiscke Jahrbiichcr, July, 1913; Zum Wdtvalk hindurch /, pp. 15-16. 
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Germany had been willing to negotiate an agreement with 
England on the basis of give and take. When the Arch¬ 
duke Francis Ferdinand was assassinated at Serajevo, on 
28 June, talk of an Anglo-German war had been relegated 
to the limbo of those prophecies which twenty years Indore 
had represented an Anglo-French or an Anglo-Ru^sian war 
as the inevitable outcome of irreconcilable ambitions. 
In his interesting book. The War oj Sled and Gold. Mr. 
H. N\ Brailsford ridiculed the* idea that any Power least 
of all Germany would unchain a general war. and roundly 
belabored British statesmen for ever assuming that she 
would do so. To all outward appearance^ England and 
Germany had “cleaned the slate/' 

The collapse of this auspicious In-ginning is the most 
tragic feature of the war. There were only two outstand¬ 
ing questions in Europe: the Near EaG and Alsace- 
Lorraine. The definitive solution of the former was not 
imperative at tin- moment. For, besides the Anglo German- 
Turkish arrangement, other agreements were under way be¬ 
tween Germany, France, Russia. Italy, and Turkey, which 
would have divided the Ottoman Empire into economic 
spheres of interest, each reserved for a particular Power. 
The outlook for Armenian reforms, under international 
auspices, was hopeful. The Turk, in short, was to be given 
a final chance, and, if he failed, the* Great Powers might 
solve his problem peacefully by keeping the territories 
they were now staking off for purpose*, of exploitation. 

As regards the other question, were London reconciled 
with Berlin, if might play the mediator between Paris and 
Berlin, Frenchmen certainly had not forgotten Alsace- 
Lorraine, hut they were tired of militarism, and they had 
shot their last bolt in the revival of three years* service. 
If the Republic could have been guaranteed against at¬ 
tack, perhaps by the retrocession of Met/,; if Germany could 
have brought herself to concede genuine self-government 
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to the disputed provinces, one cannot help thinking that 
in time France would have abandoned the Russian alliance. 
Certainly her- peasants and bourgeoisie could invest as 
profitably in German commercial enterprises as in Russian 
state bonds. In spite of all the difficulties—and they were 
many—a peace league of France, Germany, and England 
was not more unthinkable than was a few years ago the 
reconciliation of England with France and Russia, or the 
more recent rapprochement between England and Ger¬ 
many. In such a case good will is everything, and in each 
of the three countries forces were at work to break down 
the age-old barriers of hatred and suspicion. Not in a 
day would the task have been accomplished, but could 
the peace of Europe have been preserved ten years longer, 
the democracies of France, Germany, and England, one 
likes to believe, would not have been unresponsive to the 
idea which their more enlightened leaders had already put 
before them. 

An outsider would consider it a clever stroke on the part 
of Germany to have allayed the suspicions of England 
at a time when Russo-German relations were becoming 
strained. Curiously enough, the German Government did 
not take this view at all. In describing the situation of 
Germany at the outbreak of the war, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg said in the Reichstag on 2 December, 1914, that 
“the circle was closed,” and that Germany therefore “as¬ 
sumed the consequences arising out of this whole state of 
affairs”—language which can only mean that Germany was 
determined to shatter the Entente at all costs. “A people 
of the greatness and capacity of the Germans,” said the 
chancellor, “will not allow itself to be smothered in its 
free and peaceful development.” The root of the evil was 
that the Entente had been designed by England to serve 
the principle of the balance of power. “Therein lay the 
aggressive character of the Triple Entente as compared 
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England had engineered the Entente to serve the balance 
of power, he forgot that in the documents published by 
the Norddcutschc Allgemeine Zeitung England was rep¬ 
resented as the dupe of France and Russia. Once again, 
Germany cannot have it both ways. England could not 
engineer the Entente and at the same time be the dupe of 
her partners. Nor can Germany, with complete freedom 
of action, make an agreement with England, and then, 
when it leads to unexpected results, blame England that 
it did not go far enough. As has been pointed out in 
previous pages of this book, Inconsistency, thy name is Ger¬ 
many! 

The Anglo-German understanding was a by-product of 
the Balkan revolution; so also was the bitterness which 
characterized Russo-German relations in the last six months 
of peace. Hitherto, as joint abetters of the partition of 
Poland, Russia and Germany had considered their inter¬ 
ests identical in restraining the schemes of the Poles to re¬ 
cover their independence. They also regarded themselves 
as the bulwarks of monarchical absolutism against the tide 
of democratic progress, so much so, in fact, that during the 
Russian revolution the authorities of Berlin afforded every 
facility to the Russian Government for tracking down and 
capturing Russian revolutionaries in Germany. 

Likewise, in the domain of high policy, co-operation was 
long the order of the day. At the time of the Crimean War 
Prussia steadfastly resisted the urgings of France and Eng¬ 
land to join them, and was rewarded by Russian neutrality 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870 against Austria and France, 
without which the Prussian triumphs would have been im¬ 
possible. Bismarck, regarding the friendship of Russia as 
the keystone of his policy, always “kept the wire open to 
St. Petersburg”; and if William II abandoned this policy 
as being “too complicated,” he managed to preserve ex¬ 
cellent personal relations with the Tsar by supporting 
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Russian designs in the Far East. As recently as 1910, it 
will be remembered, Russia accepted the German proposals 
for the Baghdad railway and was enthusiastically praised 
in the German press for what appeared to be an abandon™ 
ment of France and Great Britain, which countries were 
then the chief antagonists of German diplomacy, 

Russo-German intimacy was shattered by two circum¬ 
stances. In the first place, Russian opinion gradually 
became convinced that the road to Constantinople lay 
through Berlin. 1 Bismarck's conduct at flu* Congress of 
Berlin, where he supported England ami Austria in demand¬ 
ing the revision of the treaty of San Stefuno. dictated as 
it was by the Russians at the gate** of Constantinople, 
caused profound resentment throughout the Tsardom, and 
was never forgotten. Thunks to flib, the Russian Govern** 
ment had no little diflirulty in retraining the popular de¬ 
mand for war in iqoH 9 , when Germany supported Austria- 
Hungary in the annexation of Bosnia, and again in 1012 p-p 
in the creation of an independent Albania, Moreover, for 
twenty years Germany had done her br-4 to regenerate 
Turkey, with the purpose of clinking the Rnvdan advance, 
and to keep Russia in leading strings, in urder that Austria 
might have a free hand in the Balkans. The liberal dements 
in Russia regarded Prussia as the thief prop of the Tsars 
autocratic system, and Berlin was credited with making 
threats which prevented jttsfite being done to Russian 
Poland. The commercial treaty dh fated by Germany dur¬ 
ing the Japanese War was rather unfuuirnhlc to Russia, 
and Germany was expected to insist upon its renewal. 
In short, all the evils from whit h Russia was suffering 
political, economic, sot hi wen* ascribed hi the malign 
influence of Germany, whose culture had hern unpopular 

» Vmtemit MiimimmU of thr CwvrfMty 4 St JVSrjUn^, in Vtt»mnk« 
bti(kct t June, I tiw icttrf f*i fl-ins firtbiwik sii4 hi* fr|4y arc in* 
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with the mass of Russians since the very day when Peter 
the Great first tried to foist it upon his barbarous subjects- 

On the other hand, Germany had been suspicious of 
Russia ever since the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907. 
for that agreement, along with a Russo-Japanese under¬ 
standing, gave Russian policy a free hand in the Near East T 
without fear of irritation from Manchuria or Persia-- 
German publicists convinced themselves that Russia was 
at last preparing in earnest for the subversion of Turkey', 
and that Germany would not receive her share. The difTi - 
culties that arose over the Bosnian crisis have been discussed 
at length in an earlier chapter; we have also seen how the 
Balkan revolution upset the existing situation, entirely to 
the disadvantage of the Dual Monarchy—whose Balkan, 
policy Germany had made her own, in spite of Bismarck’s 
warning and therefore of Germany. It was also prob¬ 
lematical how long Turkey could survive the operation 
performed by the Balkan states. In German eyes the; 
danger was increased when the Russian Government pro¬ 
tested, in January, 1914, against the appointment of 
General Liman von Sanders as reorganizer of the Turkish 
army. 

Russian opinion had been decidedly irritated by tho 
German chancellor’s prediction, made anent the German, 
army bill of 1913, of an approaching struggle between 
Cermancntum and Slavcnlum. When, therefore, on 2 
March, 1914, the Kolnischer Zeitung , imitating its fanfare 
of a year before, to the effect that France was “the dis¬ 
turber of the peace,” now declared that Russia would have 
struck at Germany during the Balkan Wars if she had been 
strong enough, the Russian press was allowed to reply 
in kind. With remarkable unanimity the organs of all 
parties declared that Russia would proceed with her mili¬ 
tary plans regardless of German remonstrances, and that 
Russian diplomacy would not submit to further humilia- 
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No doubt there was a military party in Russia. The 
desire to retrieve the humiliations of the Manchurian cam¬ 
paign was strong among the higher officers, and. there was 
an indisposition to admit the much-vaunted superioritv 
of the German military machine. Also, the official world, 
troubled at the spectre of revolution which was again 
raising its head, was not unwilling to provide a diversion 
by a war against, the national enemy. But there is no 
evidence to show that the direction of Russian policy was 
not in the hands of the 'Tsar and M. Sazonof, the responsible 
foreign minister, both of whom were convinced supporters 
of peace. Nor lias there been developed in Russia that 
cultivation of the martial spirit, that constant appeal to 
the doctrine of force which is the essence of militarism. 
Militarism, some one has remarked, is a state of mind, a 
particular view of life which tests all things and all men 
by the standards of power and subordinates to its own ends 
all the finer instincts. As means to its ends it demands 
order, discipline, efficiency—all foreign to the Russian char¬ 
acter; it is the negation of Russian life, as for that matter 
the Germans have boasted when they compared their own 
army to the huge, seemingly unwieldy mass of the Tsar’s 
subjects. 

A Russo-German war may have been inevitable, for the 
ambitions of the two countries were as conflicting as na¬ 
tional policies well can be. But so were once the designs 
of England and France, England and Russia, England and 
Germany, and rapprochements had been effected. And, 
even if "it he assumed that Russia would one day have 
called Germany to account in order that she might reach 
the ultimate goal of her policy, it must be admitted that 
Russian policy has never been directly. oriented against 
Germany, whereas in the years 1907-14 German diplomacy 
went out of its way whenever possible to administer doses 
of disagreeable medicine to its eastern rival. Of course 
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information, hr is entitled to formulate opinions on the 
basis of such drrumsfanfial stories as may he told. 

The rase against Austria-Hungary may he examined first. 
Hem* the unexpected results of the Balkan Wars prompted 
her to invoke the ctisus fmirris of the Triple Alliance in 
August, 1013. and how she failed to secure the approval 
of Italy, is known from the revelations of Signor Giolitti, 
already noted. In April 1014, Count Tisza, tin* Hungarian 
premier, published an article in the Jgazwondo of Budapest, 
in which In* cautioned Russia to keep her hands off the 
Balkans if she wished to maintain friendly relations with 
the Dual Monarchy, 1 In the same month, according to 
the Bucharest correspondent of the Morning Post , “the 
Marquis Ballavitini, the* Austro-Hungarian ambassador at 
Constantinople, made* a stay of three days at Bucharest, 
during which he sounded various political personages 
whether Rumania would follow Austria and Germany in 
the event of the* former declaring war, the Marquis affirm¬ 
ing that Austria would hi* obliged to proceed to this ex¬ 
tremity/ 1 - A pretext would easily have been found, for 
Serbia had just concluded a concordat with the Vatican 
which challenged the traditional claim of Austria to pro¬ 
tect Catholic s in the western Balkans. And it has been 
asserted that when the German Emperor visited the Arch¬ 
duke Francis Ferdinand at Kunopiseht, two weeks before 
the tragedy of Serajrvo, the* latter secured from his guest 
the promise of Germany's assistance for an aggressive 
policy in the south.* 1 Certain it is that the idea of “direct 
action” had become increasingly popular with the German 
and Magyar elements of the Monarchy since Count Berch- 
told had failed to obtain any positive advantages from the 
collapse of Turkey in Europe. His own character did not 
inspire confidence* in Ins conservatism, and the chief of the 

1 .Vnc Viffk Timft, jib April, 1 y 1 4 . * Ibid., 7 December, t<U4* 

* IX>UUui\ Fortnightly Hmru\ September, p. 45®. 
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in November, 1913. What actually passed between the 
two monarchs is not divulged, but it is not difficult to 
imagine the purport: 

“The person addressed by the Emperor/’ wrote the French am¬ 
bassador in Berlin, “had thought up till then, as did all the world, 
that William II, whose personal influence had been exerted on 
many critical occasions in support of peace, was still of the same 
state of mind. He found him this time completely changed. The 
German Emperor is no longer the champion of peace against the 
warlike tendencies of certain parties in Germany. William II has 
come to think that war with France is inevitable, and that it must 
come sooner or later. . . . 

“During the course of the conversation the Emperor, moreover, 
seemed overstrained and irritable. As William II advances in 
years, family traditions, the reactionary tendencies of the court, 
and especially the impatience of the soldiers obtain a greater em¬ 
pire over his mind. Perhaps he feels some slight jealousy of the 
popularity acquired by his son, who flatters the passions of the 
Pan-Germans, and who does not regard the position occupied by 
the Empire in the world as commensurate with its power. . . . 

“Whatever may have been the object of the conversation re¬ 
lated to me, the revelation is none the less of extreme gravity. . . . 
It would be well to take account of this new factor, namely, that the 
Emperor is becoming used to an order of ideas which were for¬ 
merly repugnant to him, and that to borrow from him a phrase 
which he likes to use, ‘we must keep our powder dry.’” 1 

General utterances of this kind, however, are scarcely 
sufficient to establish the thesis that a war was in immedi¬ 
ate preparation. Much more to the point is the succes¬ 
sion of curious incidents which filled the first six months 
of 1914. In January the Krupps endeavored to take up 
£2,000,000 worth of new shares offered by the Poutiloff 
Arms Factory of St. Petersburg, which executes orders 
for the Russian Government; this transaction would have 
transferred the control to the German company. As the 
concern possessed the secrets of the French artillery, which 
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plete system for coaling the German navy on the outbreak 
of war through secret service agents in Cape Town, New 
York, and Chicago,” the commander being given the names 
of shippers and bankers with whom he could deal confi¬ 
dentially.’ 

On 1 August the German liner Cap Trafalgar arrived 
at Buenos Aires, bringing extra guns, which were trans¬ 
ferred by night to other German ships in port. In the same 
city Germans were- said to display letters from their govern¬ 
ment ordering them to hold themselves in readiness. Both 
the liner and the letters must have left Germany not later 
than 1 July . 8 

Of great interest is the letter published by El Liberal of 
Madrid on 7 September, tot.p It is a series of questions 
said to have been addressed on <N July by the German con¬ 
sul in Palma, Majort a fin the Balearic Isles) to the president 
of the works <ommittee of the port, who, instead of for¬ 
warding the letter to the naval authorities, answered the 
inquiry direitly. Among the points on which information 
was desired were: the amount of Welsh coal available, 
size of quays ami docks, depth of port, number of tugs 
available, and many other details,’ 'Plus document derives 
its interest from the presence of the German cruisers Gocbcn 
and Breslau in the Mediterranean at the opening of hostili¬ 
ties. If they could seize the islands as a naval base, the 
main German fleet, then olf the roast of Norway, could 
sweep around the north of Scotland into the Atlantic, and 
then, bursting into the Mediterranean, prevent the French 
from transporting troops from Africa a scheme apparently 
abandoned when the British fleet was not dispersed after 
its mobilization. 

The cumulative effect of these various facts, stories, or 
allegations whatever one may choose to call them—cer- 


1 Timrt fwrckty edition). *j Ortobcr, tvt+, 
*Xrw Yurk Ttmtt, S Sr|*tcmber* x«jm. 


* Ibid., 7 August, 1914. 
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the Russian army had adopted, the change of ownership 
might have had far-reaching effects, and was, in fart, pre¬ 
vented by the government. 

In March the British admiralty announced that instead 
of the usual annual mamrtivres a practise mobilization of 
the entire fleet would he carried out. It is believed that 
this measure was taken as a pm antion against the event 
of war; according to one at * onnt Mr. Churchill was 
warned by an ambassador of one of the Triple Alliance 
Powers at a Continental court that stirring days were 
ahead. 1 

The month of June witnessed the turn’d sale on the 
London stock exchange of large quantities of German 
securities, Though not tandem**!*d ;jt the innmrnL it was 
later interpreted as an effort to throw British * redit out 
of gear, and at the same time to im rea m* the amount of 
gold in Germany. 

A curious letter, written on m July. ton. published 
in the Pelii Par hint on in J.nnun . 1 *ii s The writer, a 
Dr. Magnan, Dire* tor of the Emm h s*hoi*l of Advanced 
Research, spent tin* spring and e.trh uimmer in the Rhine 
provinces studying the German treatment of typhoid, 
He learned that lists had been made of ‘’Uphold bearers” 
persons who might distribute germs among large numbers 
of men; these persons were to he deported to * mural Ger¬ 
many ** immediately on the outbreak of war “ Luxemburg 
was asked to furnish similar li u but trfir,rd Dr. Ma* 
gnan also saw work 011 six new strategy railway ** be* 
tween Treves and Karthaus bring irinblih * om hided, 
and in Luxemburg was told that war was imminent 

Chi 14 June sec ret instrut ti«»ns ( MihsrqueutK inten epted, 
were addressed to the t oinm.mder of the German * miser 
liber, then in dock at Cape Town. 1 ltr\ "revealed a u»m- 

1 I'XfW \ ff CijjHii!, Ojf3 {, | j ^ 4 l ■ i »•« t<»n ■, Ir’sjasrtjgrflir III II 

Atiicti-a 3 
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plete system fur coaling the German navy on the outbreak 
of war through secret service agents in Gape 'I'own, New 
York, and Chicago,” the commander being given the names 
of shippers and bankers with whom he could deal confi¬ 
dentially. 1 

On 1 August the Gorman liner Cap Trafalgar arrived 
at Buenos Aires, bringing extra guns, which were trans¬ 
ferred by night to other German ships in port. In the same 
city Germans were said to display letters from their govern¬ 
ment ordering them to hold themselves in readiness. Both 
the liner and the letters must have left Germany not later 
than 1 July. 2 

Of great interest is the letter published by El Liberal of 
Madrid on 7 September, itp.p It is a series of questions 
said to have been addressed on K July by the German con¬ 
sul in Palma. Majorca tin the Balearic Isles) to the president 
of the works committee of the port, who, instead of for¬ 
warding the letter to the naval authorities, answered the 
inquiry directly. Among the points on which information 
was desired were: the amount of Welsh coal available, 
size of quay-, and docks, depth of port, number of tugs 
available, and many other details. 2 This document derives 
its interest from the presence of the German cruisers Goeben 
and Breslau in the Mediterranean at the opening of hostili¬ 
ties. If they could seize the islands as a naval base, the 
main German licet, then off the coast of Norway, could 
sweep around the north of Scotland into the Atlantic, and 
then, bursting into the Mediterranean, prevent the French 
from transporting troops from Africa a scheme apparently 
abandoned when the British fleet was not dispersed after 
its mobilization. 

The cumulative effect of these various facts, stories, or 
allegations whatever one may choose to call them—cer- 


* Tirws (weekly eciitiim), y October, 1914. 

* Xrw York Timrs, 8 September, 1914. 


* Jbid., 7 August, 1914. 
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tainlv favors tin* view that thr mtiia 1 «of Serajevo merely 
furnished the excuse fnr an vr move definitely and 

candidly planned for the summer of iy i.p 

That season promised well for the of a war 

suddenly sprung ami rapidly cmidm ted. t »n t; July a 
startling indictment of tin* dein irnt organization and equip- 
ment of the French army wa- made b\ M, Otarle- Hum¬ 
bert in a report to the Senate, 1 he fort« on the frontier 
were alleged to he poorly tnrMrut ted ; gum Inked ammuni¬ 
tion; there was a bad shortage of hoot1 he Frem h artil¬ 
lery was falling behind that of tlermam. in numbers at 
least ; in heavy guns e-pnialh did the tinmans have a 
distinct superiority. The essential truth of these charges 
was proved in tin* early days of the war, and the t iermans, 
with their elaborate spy system, may well ha\e knywn of 
this state of affair^, Furthermore, Frame seemed ab¬ 
sorbed by the Caitlanx trial, 1 hr pnlith al situation was 
obscure, owing to the «onfudon of parties resulting from 
the recent general elec tion and the kaleido .i opn minis¬ 
terial changes. Toward tin* end of the month the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic and the prime mini Uer plot erded on 
a visit to Russia, and did not return until the uids was 
well developed. 

In Russia revolution Manned to h.iv e tailed it s head 
again. The forcible suppression of rather si tikes, the per¬ 
secution of the labor press, the fretjui nt dFsolution *4 trade- 
unions, taken with the hard tondilmm *4 living, had pro* 
voked genera! unrest. Rioting began in St Petersburg at 
the time of President Point are's v Fit; the tram and rail¬ 
way services were soon disorganized, and tor a while the 
days of 11/05 seemed to have returned Herman and Aus¬ 
trian inspiration of this outlurak has firm charge*!, but 
nothing definite has leaked *tnf Herman diploma* y may 
have hoped by this means to parah/r the Russian army 
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temporarily, or it may have argued that the Tsar’s Govern¬ 
ment would he the more inclined to try the arbitrament 
of war as a solution of domestic difficulties. In either case 
Germany had nothing to lose by the intrigue. 

Across thi' North Sea tin* very stars in their courses 
seemed to In* lighting for the German cause. In far-away 
Vancouver tin* deportation of some would-be Hindu immi¬ 
grants by the Canadian authorities had provided the Lon¬ 
don Government with a thorny problem that showed no 
disposition to solve itself on the traditional basis of com¬ 
promise, In the middle of July tin* Times military corre¬ 
spondent had adverted to the deficit of recruits for the 
regular army since H/07, averaging nearly 5,000 a year. 
It was notorious that the territorials were far below the 
stipulated establishment. Spies were also said to have 
predicted a strike of the transport workers when mobiliza¬ 
tion was proclaimed. 1 

But, above alb there was Ireland. Now, if ever, would 
the old adage be remembered: “England's danger is Ire¬ 
land’s opportunity.” King George himself had said that 
the danger of civil war was present to all responsible and 
sober-minded people. Gun running in Ulster and an in¬ 
cipient mutiny of tin* army officers had gone so far without 
punishment that in the third week of July riots had oc¬ 
curred tn Dublin, and the whole island was one vast powder 
magazine, only awaiting the spark of ignition. Baron von 
Kuhlmann, the councillor of the London embassy, who was 
more trusted by his government than the ambassador him¬ 
self, is believed to have reported to Berlin that effective 
action could not be taken by a government in such straits 
as the Asquith ministry; his intimate relations with Lord 
Morley, Mr. John Burns, and Mr, Ramsay Macdonald 
may have persuaded him that Great Britain would not 
intervene in a European war. 

* Snv IV* Times, 2,$ October, 1914. 
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44 This and other indications of the same character showed the 
German designs upon the Union of South Africa, and what faith 
could be placed in their word? It was established that Maritz [the 
leader of the unsuccessful rebellion] had sent a delegate to German 
Southwest Africa in iqu and had received an encouraging reply. 
Before the war broke out the rebellion was brewing, and in these 
circumstances Maritz sent a delegate to inquire how far the rebels 
would be able to obtain assistance in artillery, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion, and how far the independence of South Africa would be 
guaranteed.” 

Then, according to information which General Botha re¬ 
ceived, correspondence look place between the governor of 
German Southwest Africa ami the Kaiser. The Kaiser’s 
answer was as follows: 

“‘l will not only acknowledge the independents* of South Africa, 
but will even guarantee it, provided the rebriliim is started imme¬ 
diately."’ * 

If one remembers how delicate the international situation 
was in during the Balkan crids, one cannot help 

wondering whether behind the support given by Germany 
to Sir Edward Grey’s mediation there did not lurk a secret 
design to precipitate the war then if France, Russia, or 
England, separately or together, should make a false step. 
The story of the South African intrigue is the most dam¬ 
aging evidence yet produced against Germany. 

So Germany’s hour of destiny had come. Never again 
could she hope for so favorable an opportunity. Her army 
was at the highest absolute and relative efficiency; her war- 
chest was full; she believed herself invincible; and her peo¬ 
ple could be expected to respond magnificently to the call 
The long years of preparation and education had not been 
in vain. 11 Your Majesty can have no conception," said 
General von Moltke to the King of the Belgians, in the 


* T*wm (weekly lit km), m July* 
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presence of the Emperor, “of the irresistible enthusiasm 
with which the whole German people will be carried away 
when the day of war comes.” 1 It merely remained so to 
shuffle the cards that the fatherland might appear the victim 
of an unprovoked aggression. As it happened the gods 
could not have provided a better opportunity for this ex¬ 
ercise of kingcraft than the catastrophe of Serajevo. 

1 French Yellow Book, no. 6. 
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railways, and Major Voija Tankositch, who secured the 
six bombs and six pistols used by Princip and his associates, 
instructed them in the use of these weapons, and arranged 
for the secret crossing of the Serbo-Bosnian frontier. It 
was the alleged complicity of these men which enabled the 
Austrian Government to charge that the Narodna Odbrana 
was “ entirely dominated by the Belgrade foreign office,” 
and that its policy of agitation, together with the enlist¬ 
ment of volunteers “for the coming war with the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy,” represented the ambitions of the 
Serbian Government, which had also “permitted its press 
to disseminate hatred against the Dual Monarchy.” 1 
In its broad outlines this indictment was undoubtedly 
true. The Serbian people and their government ardently 
desired the disintegration of Austria-Hungary in order 
that their ideal might be realized of a Greater Serbia coter¬ 
minous with the boundaries of the Serb race. To this am¬ 
bition, which aimed not only at her dismemberment but 
would also cut her off from the sea, Austria-Hungary, a 
Great Power with a long history and a traditional policy 
of territorial expansion, was bound to oppose the resistance 
of all her forces. For at least a decade the fight had been 
waged on both sides with all the ferocity and cunning ever 
associated with Balkan politics, and the assassination of 
the archduke was merely the culminating incident. It is 
not yet possible to form an impartial opinion of the con¬ 
troversy. Serbia’s throne was blood-stained, and her peo¬ 
ple the most backward in the Balkans except, of course, 
the Albanians; their record in the past was not such as 
to inspire excessive confidence in their liberating mission. 
Since their triumphs over Turkey and Bulgaria they had 
become somewhat conceited and demanding. On the other 
hand, the whole trouble was due very largely to the treat¬ 
ment meted out to their Slav subjects by Austria and Hun- 

1 Austrian, no. n> (the dossier of evidence against Serbia), 
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gary alike, which had been a perversion of justice, a denial 
of the most solemn legal obligations. Nor, as was brought 
out in the famous Agram and Friedjung trials, had the 
Ballplatz hesitated to manufacture documents for the pur¬ 
pose of incriminating the Serbian Government in plots 
which did not exist. Clearly, therefore, Austria, no more 
than Serbia, came into the “court of civilization” with 
clean hands. 

There was a solution of the difficulty: the incorporation 
of the Kingdom of Serbia in the Hapsburg Monarchy, and 
the complete reorganization of that monarchy on the basis 
of trialism or federalism—that is, all the Southern Slav 
provinces would be formed into a single kingdom, analogous 
to the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary, 
or there might be established local self-government for 
each of the provinces—Slav, Magyar, or German—under 
the supreme authority of a single parliament. Such a 
solution would effect the unity of the Serb race, and would 
at the same time preserve to the monarchy its outlet on the 
Adriatic. But it would come within the realm of practical 
politics at the present time only if both Russia and Serbia 
were reduced to military impotency; and even then its 
feasibility may well be doubted, for the hatred of the Serbs 
for all things Austrian is now too deep to be reconciled 
by belated concessions. 

The assassination of the archduke was not without its 
grim irony. Francis Ferdinand was one of the few Haps¬ 
burg statesmen who perceived the necessity of a new policy 
toward the Slav peoples of the Monarchy. His precise 
views were unknown, for he talked little, but he passed 
for a federalist, and he was certainly a true friend of the 
Slavs. Yet, as the embodiment of Hapsburg policy, he 
was disliked by them and was murdered by one of them. 
But because of his Slavophile leanings his death would 
seem to have caused profound satisfaction in German and 
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and it solved one pressing problem. When 
Countess Sophie Chotek, he had been mm* 
jjice for her children all claims to the Alis¬ 
on Hungary, however, their rights were fully 
-onfused succession thusloome<l in the future. 

disappearance of Francis Ferdinand the 
,rles Francis Joseph became the undisputed 
J-Iapsburg lands. It has been charged that 
; nemies of the archduke, though warned of 
st him, deliberately neglected to take proper 
Serajevo, as he himself complained when the 
,o assassinate him failed, 
tircc of the Serajevo tragedy was immediately 
every corner of Europe, and the verdict may 
c words of Sir Edward Grey: 

soys the “ Introductory Narrative of Events," pre- 
tish Blur Book , “has ever aroused deeper or more 
nroughout Europe; none has ever been less justified, 
Austria was universal. Both the governments and 
Ion of Europe were ready to support her in any 
ver severe, which she might think it necessary to 
nushment of the murderer and his aecomplites,“ ' 

wtion was whether she would observe the re- 
"bent upon a Great Power in dealing with a 
ik nation, no matter how great the pruvoca- 
Serbian minister in Vienna pointed out, Aus- 
rxoose one of the following courses: “Either to 
jrajevo outrage as a national misfortune and 
la ought to he dealt with in accordance with 
obtained, in which case Serbia’s co-operation 
■would be requested in order to prevent the 
escaping the extreme penalty; or to treat the 
rage as a Pan-Serbian, Soulh-Slav and Pan- 


1 Sec, *, psur* a. 
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Slav conspiracy, with every manifestation of the hatred, 
hitherto repressed, against Slavdom.” 1 

Austria chose the latter alternative, thereby dispensing 
with her rights, under international law, to demand the 
assistance of a neighboring state in the apprehension of 
criminals, and frankly placing the question on the plane 
of political expediency. It may be admitted that her 
position was difficult. The Serbian Government claims 
to have warned the Austrian authorities that Ciganovitch 
was a dangerous person, and to have received the reply 
that he was under Austrian protection. It repeatedly de¬ 
clared its willingness to conduct an investigation of the 
murder, and, in reply to Austrian complaints that no such 
investigation had been undertaken, asserted, on 19 July, 
that “not once did the Austro-Hungarian Government 
apply to the Serbian Government for their assistance in 
the matter.” 2 The studiously correct attitude of Bel¬ 
grade afforded no pretext for that decisive action which 
the Monarchy desired, for the Vienna foreign office did 
not establish, before or since the war began, the complicity 
of the Serbian Government in the crime of Serajevo. The 
elaborate dossier of evidence published in the Austrian 
Red Book proves only—what nobody denied—that the po¬ 
litical ambitions of Serbia were subversive of Austria’s in¬ 
tegrity. And it is inherently improbable that the Serbian 
Government was privy to the conspiracy hatched by Prin- 
cip and his associates. 

Serbia had not recovered from the Balkan Wars. Her 
army was depleted; the stock of munitions and uniforms 
had not been replenished; the finances were heavily bur¬ 
dened; the territory acquired in Macedonia had not been 
organized. To the west the new Albanian kingdom was 


1 Serbian, no. 17. 

* Great Britain and the. European Crisis , “ Narrative,” sec. 2, par. 3: Serbian 
no. 30. 
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a source oi constant trouble. With the Government of Vi¬ 
enna delicate negotiations were in progress for the trans¬ 
fer to Serbia of that part of the Oriental railway within 
her frontiers. Every consideration demanded for Serbia 
a period of recuperation, and her statesmen may surely 
be credited with enough wisdom to see that any untoward 
incident directed against Austria must, in the temper of 
Austro-Serbian relations, lead to reprisals that were likely 
to be disastrous to Serbia. 

For these very reasons, however—the impossibility of 
convicting the Serbian Government and the very weakness 
of the little kingdom—Austria was constrained to bring a 
general indictment against the Serbian nation, although 
Baron Macchio, one of the under-secretaries at the Ball- 
platz, had said to the Serbian minister that Austria did 
“not accuse the Serbian Government and the Serbian na¬ 
tion but the various agitators.” 1 After all, the oppor¬ 
tunity to place Austro-Serbian relations on a new basis was 
too precious to lose; and in fairness one will not blame 
Austrian statesmen for making the most of a situation 
which was not of their invention. They were right, from 
their point of view, in proceeding to measures which would 
relieve them once for all of trouble with their southern 
neighbor; nor was any Power disposed to interpret in a 
narrow sense the measures which might be decided upon. 

At the same time Austria had a duty complementary to 
her “right," and that duty was to consider the interests 
of Europe. Indeed, she affected to do so, for she argued 
that Belgrade was the focus of European disturbance and 
that the peace of Europe would be infinitely more secure 
if the Serbian propaganda was exterminated at its source; 
hence the statement of Count Mensdorff, the Austrian am¬ 
bassador in London, that “before the Balkan War Serbia 
had always been regarded as being in the Austrian sphere 

1 Serbian, no. 12. 
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of influence.” 1 But no diplomatist seriously imagined 
that Austria could undertake a political action against 
Serbia without bringing Russia into the field and reopening 
the whole Balkan question. For more than a hundred 
years the international character of this question had been 
unreservedly admitted by all the Great Powers, and Aus¬ 
tria herself had been the consistent champion of that idea. 
For no reason whatsoever could she expect to be permitted 
to dictate a solution imposed by herself alone, any more 
than she could expect Russia to disinterest herself in the 
fate of a Slav people. These things were commonplaces 
in European diplomacy. “They were the facts of the 
European situation, the products of years of development, 
tested and retested during the last decade. Patient work 
might change them, but the product of years could not be 
pushed aside in a day.” 2 

Yet, in spite of this, which was as apparent to. Count 
Berchtold as to Sir Edward Grey, the Austrian minister 
embarked upon a policy which, as he himself admitted, 
“might develop into a collision with Russia.” 3 This will¬ 
ingness to provoke a quarrel with Russia is the chief item 
in the bill against Austria and the most convincing reason 
for believing that she desired to settle her account with 
Russia. Otherwise, why should she present to the Ser¬ 
bian Government an ultimatum the rejection of which 
was desired 4 and which was bound to arouse Russian pub¬ 
lic opinion to irresistible indignation? It is quite beside 
the point, as it seems to the writer, to argue, as did both the 
Austrian and German Governments, that the affair was 
no concern of Russia, that she had no right to interfere, 
that Serbia must be left to her fate, etc. The fatal flaws 
in such reasoning are: first, the admission by both those 


1 British, no. 91. 

* Great Britain and the European Crisis , “ Narrative,” sec. 2, par. 5. 

* Austrian, no. 26. 4 British, no. 20, 161; French, no. 27. 
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governments that they expected Russia to take a hand; 
and second, the ultimate, if belated, acceptance by Count 
Berchtold of the Russian claim to interfere. The comment 
of Sir Edward Grey is pertinent: “There was nothing doubt¬ 
ful in the general international situation, no incalculable 
element which Austria could not take into full considera¬ 
tion. Whatever she did, she would know accurately the 
consequences of her action.” 1 Austria had a case against 
Serbia, and the other Powers were ready to help her obtain 
satisfaction; she declined their assistance, and held to her 
own course until too late, when it was absolutely certain 
that an international conflagration would ensue. When a 
state decides upon a line of policy, and resolves to enforce 
that policy to the last detail, regardless of any obstacles 
which may arise, even at the point of the sword, it cannot 
absolve itself from responsibility by saying that the ob¬ 
stacles had no business to be in the way. That is the man¬ 
ner, however, in which Austria-Hungary “took the road 
pointed out by honor and duty.” 2 

A word as to the thesis developed in the “ Introduc¬ 
tion ” to the Austrian Red Book : 

“ There can be no doubt that the small Serbian state would 
never have ventured, with an animosity which was scarcely con¬ 
cealed, to work for the separation from the great neighboring Mon¬ 
archy of the territories which were inhabited by Southern Slavs, 
if she had not been sure of the secret approval and protection of 
Russia, and if she had not been able to depend on the powerful 
Pan-Slavist tendency in the Empire of the Tsar forcing the Russian 
Government, if necessary, to come to the aid of the Kingdom in 
its struggle for the realization of the Great-Serbian projects.” 

The charge is in great measure true, but it is not the 
whole truth. The Great-Serbian agitation had been very 
strong during the crisis of 1875-8, but Russia then con- 

1 Great Britain and the European Crisis, “ Narrative,” sec. 2, par. 5. 

2 Austrian Red Book, “ Introduction,”*last sentence. 
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of influence." 1 But no diplomatist sertmidy imagined 

that Austria could undertake a politic al at tion against 
Serbia without bringing Russia into the field and reopening 
the whole Balkan quotion. For more than a hundred 
years the international charm ter of this question had been 
unreservedly admitted by all flu* Great Rowers, ami Aus¬ 
tria herself had been the consistent champion of that idea. 
For no reason whatsoever could she expe* t to be permitted 
to dictate a solution imposed by herself alone, any more 
than she could rxpri t Rmdu to disinterest herself in the 
fate of a Slav people, These thine * were commonplaces 
in European diplomat v. * 4 Thrv were the fa* N of the 
European situation, the ptndmG of \r»to of dr\elupmcnt, 
tested and retested during the last dr» ,ide Tatieiit work 
might change them, but the pr« *du» t of y«ns *•»uld not he 
pushed aside ill a day ” 7 

Vet. in spite of thi >, wIn* h wa. a> apparent to Fount 
Ben btold to Sir Edward i ttv\, the An Alim minister 
embarked upon a p»»lii > whi»lc a . he hhindt admitted, 
u might develop info a collision w i?h Ru-ia ” 1 l hG will¬ 
ingness to provoke a quarrel w it h Knohi i- t he t hief item 
in the bill against Amtiia and the m*- t * « »nv in* iug reason 
for believing that she desired f«. .ettlr lmr a* * onnt with 
Russia. Otherwise, wIn should -he pjrsent to the Ser¬ 
bian Government an ultimatum the Trjntimi * a which 
was desired * and which u as b«*und to 4 f»m si* Ru ■ Till pub- 
lir opinion to irresistible indignation ■* It is quite beside 
the j k*I itI, as it serins to thr mliter, to argue, as did b*<th the 
Austrian and German t #o\ eminent * that the aflat? was 
no concern of Russia, that she had n** right to interfere* 
that Serbia must be left to her fate. Hi The fatal flaws 
in such reasoning are: JiH, the admission In both those 

1 Bfftkk, m m 

*Cf0tU fituMm. mJ ih* m i ##?**, " \ r. ‘ sr* i. %.m % 
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governments that they expected Russia to take a hand; 
and second, the ultimate, if belated, acceptance by Count 
Berchtold of the Russian claim to interfere. The comment 
of Sir Edward Grey is pertinent: “There was nothing doubt¬ 
ful in the general international situation, no incalculable 
element which Austria could not take into full considera¬ 
tion. Whatever she did, she would know accurately the 
consequences of her action.” 1 Austria had a case against 
Serbia, and the other Powers were ready to help her obtain 
satisfaction; she declined their assistance, and held to her 
own course until too late, when it was absolutely certain 
that an international conflagration would ensue. When a 
state decides upon a line of policy, and resolves to enforce 
that policy to the last detail, regardless of any obstacles 
which may arise, even at the point of the sword, it cannot 
absolve itself from responsibility by saying that the ob¬ 
stacles had no business to be in the way. That is the man¬ 
ner, however, in which Austria-Hungary “took the road 
pointed out by honor and duty.” 2 

A word as to the thesis developed in the “ Introduc¬ 
tion ” to the Austrian Red Book : 

“ There can be no doubt that the small Serbian state would 
never have ventured, with an animosity which was scarcely con¬ 
cealed, to work for the separation from the great neighboring Mon¬ 
archy of the territories which were inhabited by Southern Slavs, 
if she had not been sure of the secret approval and protection of 
Russia, and if she had not been able to depend on the powerful 
Pan-Slavist tendency in the Empire of the Tsar forcing the Russian 
Government, if necessary, to come to the aid of the Kingdom in 
its struggle for the realization of the Great-Serbian projects.” 

The charge is in great measure true, but it is not the 
whole truth. The Great-Serbian agitation had been very 
strong during the crisis of 1875-8, but Russia then con- 

1 Great Britain and the European Crisis, “Narrative,” sec. 2, par. 5. 

2 Austrian Red Book, “Introduction/’*last sentence. 
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sented to the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina. Nothing was heard of it for the next twenty-live 
years. What led to its recrudescence after iqoa? Partly 
Russian inspiration, no doubt, hut Austrian policy toward 
Serbia, which aimed to keep that kingdom in economic 
and political subjection to the Dual Monarchy, was also 
to blame. In fact, the Serbs turned to Russia for help, 
because life under the Austrian protectorate was intoler¬ 
able. At the same time they received no particular assist¬ 
ance from the great Slav empire until Count Aerenthal 
broke the Austro-Russian agreement to maintain the status 
quo and began a policy of adventure. Granted that Russia 
has done everything in her power to thwart tin* ambitions 
of Austria in the Balkans and has abetted the Serbs at 
every turn, it seems clear, from the historical point of view, 
that the latter has herself to blame, and that she was driven 
to make war on Serbia because she saw no other way to 
revenge herself for the mistakes of the past. 

Exactly one month after the archduke's death the Dual 
Monarchy declared war on Serbia, and the events of that 
interval merit a dose scrutiny. In the first place, the 
press of both Austria-Hungary and Serbia indulged in a 
wild orgy of mutual vituperation, full reports of which 
were duly sent to each government by its representatives 
in the other country. Twenty six simples of Serbian opin¬ 
ion are collected in the Austrian tint Hook ; 1 the Serbian 
Government took refuge behind the legal freedom of the 
press, but asserted that it had issued warnings and that 
the papers quoted in Austria were neither representative 
nor “the organs of any party or corporation/' * But it is 
probable that, as was reported to Count Bcrditold, the 
news of the archduke's death was m rived throughout 
Serbia “with evident satisfaction **; that sf 11 evoked before 
the Serbian people visions of the impending disintegration 

1 No. u), apiirndix y. 
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of the Hapsburg Empire”; and that the electoral campaign 
was “waged under the watchword of battle against Austria- 
Hungary.” 1 The fact that London, Paris, and St. Peters¬ 
burg emphatically urged calmness upon Belgrade indicates 
their uneasiness lest the inflamed public opinion of Serbia 
might aggravate an already difficult situation. 2 

In Vienna and Budapest discretion was thrown to the 
winds. The press, with two exceptions, clamored for the 
condign punishment of Serbia, and fed its readers on the 
most exaggerated specimens of Serbian journalism. The 
reports of the Serbian minister testify to a campaign care¬ 
fully organized to excite the passions and patriotism of 
the polyglot inhabitants of the Dual Monarchy. The 
climax was reached when the Militdrische Rundschau threw 
off the mask, saying: 

“If we do not decide for war, that war in which we shall have to 
engage at the latest in two or three years will be begun in far less 
propitious circumstances. At this moment the initiative rests 
with us; Russia is not ready; moral factors as well as right are on 
our side.” 3 

Nor was the excitement confined to the press. “The crime 
of Serajevo,” .wrote .the French ambassador on 2 July, 
“arouses the most'acute resentment in Austrian military 
circles, and among all those who are not content to allow 
Serbia to maintain in the Balkans the position which she 
has acquired.” 4 According to the Serbian minister, “high 
Catholic .circles” were also advocating strong measures. 
The old Emperor was believed to be against war, but his 
power to stem the flood was doubted, for “official German 
circles” were reported “especially ill disposed?’ 6 

The German press was also active. As early as 4 July 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt spoke of an attack on Serbia 

Austrian, nos: 1, 3, 5, 6. - 2, Serbian, nos. 10, 13, 14; British, no. 30. 

3 French, no. 12. * French, no. 8. 5 Serbian, nos. 17, 22-. 
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as a settled thing, and added that if Russia interfered 
“there cannot be a particle of doubt that the German am¬ 
bassador in St. Petersburg would notify the Tsar that 
Germany would consider it a Bundnisjall." The Germania 
of Berlin accused “the whole Serbian nation"; the Tage- 
blatt (which Herr von Jagow later described as “pestilen¬ 
tial”) immediately raised the Serajevo crime to the dignity 
of an international matter . 1 

“Unfortunately, though the attitude of public opinion 
in Austria, and to a less degree in Germany, was plain, the 
intentions of the Austrian Government remained almost 
equally obscure .” 5 All the Books agree as to the impene¬ 
trable mystery surrounding the Ballplat/ in the first three 
weeks of July. No intimation of the impending storm 
was conveyed even to the Duke of Avarna, the ambassador 
of the allied Italian kingdom, much less to the British, 
French, and Russian ambassadors,’ The last, “in conse¬ 
quence of the reassuring explanations made to him at the 
ministry of foreign affairs," left Vienna on 21 July for his 
own country . 4 “On 1 1 July the Serbian minister at Vienna 
had no reason to anticipate a threatening communication 
from the Austrian Government, and as late as 22 July, 
the day before the Austrian ultimatum was delivered at 
Belgrade, the minister-president of Hungary stated in 
Parliament that the situation did not warrant the opinion 
that a serious turn of events was necessary or even prob¬ 
able.” ‘ The French ambassador called at the Ballplat?, 
at the very moment when the ultimatum was being pre¬ 
sented, and was told nothing of it.* 

Counsels of moderation were not lacking. The French 
ambassador was “instructed to use all his influence with 

% Nmim (New York), jo July, tou, $». nt, 

* Great Britain and the hwntpem <>«m, " Narrative," m j, 

* British, no. 16*; Serbian, no. 5a. * French, m if. 

* Great Britain and the Entepem Crim , 0 Narrative/* nrr, i, j m 1, 

* Serbian* no. $*, 
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Count Berchtold” in that direction. 1 From St. Peters- 
burg came the warning that Austria must not attempt a 
search by her own officials on Serbian soil for the insti¬ 
gators of the Serajevo outrage. 2 Sir Edward Grey promised 
Prince Lichnowsky to preach conciliation at St. Petersburg, 
but he “ assumed that the Austrian Government would 
not do anything until they had first disclosed to the public 
their case against Serbia, founded presumably upon what 
they had discovered at the trial.” 3 But “both the British 
and the German Governments knew that peace might be 
disturbed.” 4 

We now know that the Austrian attitude was a blind. 
The story has been told once for all by the German Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“It was clear to Austria,” says its White Book, “that it was not 
compatible with the dignity and the spirit of self-preservation of 
the Monarchy to view idly any longer this agitation across the 
border. The imperial and royal government appraised [sic] Ger¬ 
many of this conception and asked for our opinion. With all our 
heart we were able to agree with our ally’s estimate of the situation, 
and assure him that any action considered necessary to end the 
movement in Serbia directed against the conservation of the Mon¬ 
archy would meet with our approval. ... We permitted Austria a 
completely free hand in her action toward Serbia, but have not 
participated in her preparations.” 5 

On the basis of the published evidence, it is not open to 
doubt that, as the British Government has charged, it 
was “the deliberate intention” of Germany and Austria 
“to take both Serbia and Europe by surprise.” 6 Not 
until 20 July did M. Dumaine, the French ambassador in 
Vienna, secure a resume of the projected note “from a 
person specially well-informed as to official news.” 7 Sir 

1 French, no. 17. a French, no. 10. 3 British, no. 1. 

4 Great Britain and the European Crisis , “ Narrative,” sec. 2, par. 2. 

8 Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 406. 

• Ibid., p. vi. T French, no. 14. 
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Edward Grey received “a forecast of what was about to 
happen” from Sir Maurice de Bunsen, the British ambas¬ 
sador, on 16 July, 1 but he felt constrained to ask Prince 
Iichnowsky on the 20th “if he had any news of what was 
going on in Vienna with regard to Serbia." 2 Meanwhile, 
the Austrian Government had mobilized eight army corps 
in Hungary, with which to begin military operations, 3 and 
the pessimism on the bourses of Berlin and Vienna indi¬ 
cated pretty clearly the trend of events. 

It is probably true, as Herr von Jagow repeatedly as¬ 
serted, 4 that in a technical sense the German Government 
had no precise or official knowledge of the Austrian note 
beforehand. If so, its responsibility is only the greater, 
for Austria would scarcely have dared present such a 
communication of its own initiative. M. Jules Gambon 
justifiably expressed “surprise at seeing |the foreign secre¬ 
tary! undertake to support claims, of whose limit and scope 
he was ignorant h and the British charge was equally 
astonished “at the blank check given by Germany to 
Austria.” 6 

But not all official Germany was ignorant, for the presi¬ 
dent of the Bavarian council was acquainted with the terms 
of the note . 7 Sir Maurice de Bunsen later reported that 
he had “private information that the German ambassador 
(in Vienna) knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia before it was despatched and telegraphed it to the 
German Emperor.” H That he “was kept informed of the 
note even in its minutest details" and “eo operated in 
drafting it” was the Serbian minister's account,® Herr 
von Tschirscky himself avowed that “Germany knew very 
well what she was about,” w thereby practically convicting 

1 British, no. im. * British, no, t, * Frcm h, no, iH, 

4 French, nos. is* 30, etc,; British, non, t.H, rn ; White II twk, ft, 4©0; 
iian, no. 18. 

% French, no. 30. 

* British, no. 95. 


* Frcm h, no. 41, 

* Serbian, no. $4, 


f French, no s 1. 
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his government of had faith. For, unless the Berlin for¬ 
eign office knew what was going on, how could the German 
chancellor, on the very day that the ultimatum was pre¬ 
sented, inform the German ambassadors in the Entente 
capitals that “the action as well as the demands of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government can he viewed only as 
justifiable "? 1 Why should Prince Lichnowsky have ex¬ 
pressed to Sir Kdward Grey, as early as 20 July, the opinion 
that the situation was “very uncomfortable”?'- Why 
otherwise should "the preliminary notices for mobilization, 
the object of which is to place Germany in a kind of ‘at¬ 
tention’ attitude in times of tension, have been sent out 
to those classes whh h would receive them in similar cir¬ 
cumstances" f 1 Sm h innduct is not that of a government 
anxious to keep the pcai 0 and ready to negotiate in a deli¬ 
cate matter, but the resolute expression of a policy which 
can have only one end war. 

Austria Hungary, then, was under no restraints in what¬ 
ever polit y she might elet t to pursue. The driving force 
in her eah illations was the desire to exalt her prestige. 

“If wr firgln 1 in * Ir.ir tip our trial ions with Serbia, we shall 
lay mirnrlvrs nprit in !»ltinr for increased diiheulties and disadvan¬ 
tages in a future i«»iiflps with h is hound to come. In the view of 
an ofttnal represent.i?tvr of thr Atisfru Hungarian Government, 
who is tilisrfving rveni s on l hr spot, the realization is inevitable 
that ttr i anno! atfmd to permit any further diminution of our 
prestige/* * 

So wrote Haroit von Gird, the minister at Belgrade, on 21 
July, So also the setrrtary general of the Italian foreign 
other, who remarked ttpott "the conviction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government that it was absolutely necessary 
for their prestige, after the many disillusions which the 

'Grtmati, ug *; 11111141 , iim *y, lorn* h, no. iH; Russian, no. *8. 

* llfisiali, Itti 1. * * remit, nit. IS. 4 Austrian, no. 6. 
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turn of events in the Balkans had occasioned, to score a 
definite success.” 1 Hence the necessity of surprise tactics. 

On only one matter does there seem to have been any 
divergence of opinion between the Teutonic allies—the 
probable conduct of Russia. Granted that “ Count Berch- 
told and the diplomatists desired at the most localized 
operations against Serbia,” 2 neither he nor the Austrian 
military party was under any illusion as to the likelihood 
of Russian intervention: they fully expected it, and were 
simply anxious to face it under conditions advantageous to 
themselves. For a moment, indeed, after the Russian 
mobilization there was a show of yielding, but Count 
Berchtold was well aware that Germany would make the 
Russian mobilization a casus belli* and that Austria would 
receive the first blows of the Russian attack. The forward 
march once begun, there could be no drawing back. 

In the German While Book there is this admission: 

“We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of 
Austria-Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia upon the 
field, and that it might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance 
with our duty as allies.” * 

At the same time, several of the German representatives 
abroad let it be known that they expected Russia to stand 
aside. Herr von Tschirscky, at Vienna, expressed the ‘ ‘ con¬ 
fident belief” that “Russia would keep quiet during the 
chastisement of Serbia” 6 —but Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
thought he “desired war from the first.” 6 Count Pour- 
tales, at St. Petersburg, told the Serbian minister that the 
Austro-Serbian dispute “did not concern any one else.” 7 
According to Sir Edward Goschen, many people in Berlin 
shared the opinion that “Russia neither wanted nor was 

1 British, no. 38. 2 French, no. 14. * Austrian, no. 28. 

4 Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 406. 

8 British, no. 32. 1 British, no. 14*. 1 Serbian, no. 36. 
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in a position to make war.” 1 In the French Yellow Book, 
also, there are several reflections of the same idea. After 
all. the point is a minor one. Germany’s conduct from 
first to last was that of a Tower that was prepared to use 
her entire strength to gain her ends; she knew that Russia 
would not yield except to a show of force, and when Russia 
did not yield she instantly declared war. The Russian posi¬ 
tion was specified with such precision, immediately after the 
presentation of the Austrian note, that German under¬ 
estimates, if genuine to begin with, must have been based 
on a doubt not as to her policy but as to her courage. All 
things considered, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, 
as M. Sa/.onof said, “Austria’s action was in reality directed 
against Russia ,” 1 and. since Germany, on her own admis¬ 
sions, stood resolutely behind her ally, that her policy was 
also from the first intended to provoke Russia. If Germany 
did not wish war, she willed peace on impossible terms— 
the complete humiliation of Russia and the submission of 
the Balkans to Austria-Hungary; after which she could 
proceed at leisure to that attack on France which she was 
surely meditating. 

Thus the ground had been carefully prepared by both 
Austria and Germany, Sir Edward Grey made a last 
effort to bring Austria to reason. Informed by Count 
Mensdorff of the character of the ultimatum on the day 
of its delivery, he '’could not help dwelling on the awful 
consequences of the situation." He spoke quite plainly 
of the prospect of war involving Austria, France, Russia, 
and Germany, and of the " complete collapse of European 
credit and industry,” He also remarked that “it required 
two to keep the peace ," 3 In other words, the British 
Government dissociated itself from the view taken in Ber¬ 
lin the day before, that "the question at issue was one 
for settlement between Serbia and Austria alone, and that 
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there should be no interference from outside in the discus¬ 
sions between those two countries." ' The warning passed 
unheeded. At 6 p. M. of the same day Baron von Gicsi 
presented to the Serbian Government an ultimatum, of 
which Sir Edward Grey stud that lie "had never before 
seen one state address to another independent state a 
document of so formidable a character. 

The ultimatum 3 began by quoting the Serbian declara¬ 
tion of 31 March, 1909, in which Serbia had promised to 
“modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria- 
Hungary and to live on good, neighborly terms with the 
latter.” This promise, said the Austro Hungarian Gov¬ 
ernment, had not been fulfilled: on the contrary, the Ser¬ 
bian Government had connived at "a subversive move¬ 
ment,” that aimed to detach certain provinces from the 
Dual Monarchy. It had “permitted the criminal machina¬ 
tions of various societies and associations directed against 
the Monarchy”; had “tolerated unrestrained language on 
the part of the press, the glorification of the perpetrators 
of outrages, and the participation of oft'u era and function¬ 
aries in subversive agitationit had "permitted an un¬ 
wholesome propaganda in public instruction in short. . . . 
all manifestations of a nature to incite the Serbian popula¬ 
tion to hatred of the Monarchy and contempt of its 
institutions.” It was held responsible for the crime of 
Serajevo, concerning which the findings of the Austrian 
investigation were communicated in a brief summary. 

For these reasons the Serbian Government was required 
to publish in its Official Journal of 26 July. 1914, a declara¬ 
tion in a prescribed form, by which it condemned all 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary, expressed its regret 
that public officials should have been involved in such 


1 British, no. 2. > British, no. g. 

Austrian, no. 7; German While Book, pp. 414 ..,,7; Serbian,’ no. jj; British, 
no. 4, French, no. 24; Russian, no. 2; Belgian, no. t. 
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propaganda, and promised henceforth to punish all per¬ 
sons guilty of such machinations. This declaration was 
also to be communicated to the army as an order of the 
day. Moreover, the Serbian Government had to under¬ 
take: 

1. To suppress any publication directed against Austria- 
Hungary. 

2. To dissolve the Narodna Odbrana, and to prevent 
the formation of similar societies in the future. 

3. To eliminate from the public schools all persons and 
all methods of instruction calculated to foment the propa¬ 
ganda. 

4. To remove all army officers and civil functionaries 
whom Austria should indicate as being guilty of propa¬ 
ganda against the Monarchy. 

5. To accept the collaboration of Austrian representatives 
in the suppression of the subversive movement. 

6. To take judicial proceedings against accessories to 
the Serajevo plot on Serbian territory; “delegates of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will take part in the in¬ 
vestigation relating thereto.” 

7. To arrest Major Voija Tankositch and Milan Cigano- 
vitch. 

8. To prevent the illicit traffic in arms, and to dismiss 
and punish severely those officials who had assisted the 
Serajevo conspirators to cross the frontier. 

g. To explain the hostile utterances of Serbian officials, 
at home and abroad, concerning the crime of Serajevo. 

xo. To notify the Austro-Hungarian Government of the 
execution of the above measures. 

Forty-eight hours were allowed for a reply. 

On the following day, 24 July, the ultimatum was com¬ 
municated to the Great Powers for their information, 
together with an explanation of the Austrian attitude 
and the statement that a dossier of evidence was held at 
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the disposal of the various governments. 1 As Count Berch- 
told believed that “Great Britain might be most easily 
led to form an impartial judgment on the step we are 
taking at Belgrade,” 2 it is well to record the opinion of 
Sir Edward Grey. Admitting that “Austria was under 
provocation,” for “she had to complain of a dangerous 
popular movement against her government,” he said that 
“the merits of the dispute between Austria and Serbia 
were not the concern of His Majesty’s Government”: he 
would consider the matter “simply and solely from the 
point of view of the peace of Europe,” and he was “very 
apprehensive of the view Russia would take of the situa¬ 
tion.” 3 The attitude of St. Petersburg was, indeed, for 
the moment, all-important, for the Prince Regent of 
Serbia had promptly telegraphed to the Tsar, “praying 
his Majesty to be pleased to interest himself in the fate 
of the Kingdom of Serbia.” 4 

In the thirty-one hours at its disposal 5 before the ulti¬ 
matum would expire, the Russian Government gave over¬ 
whelming proof of its pacific and reasonable attitude. 
First, not only did it not reply to the Prince Regent’s tele¬ 
gram. but it urged Belgrade to make all concessions pos¬ 
sible which were compatible with the dignity of Serbia. 6 
Second, it requested Vienna to extend the time limit of 
the ultimatum, in order that the Powers might have the 
opportunity to study the demands and advise Serbia; 7 
and it desired the British, French, Italian, and German 
Governments to support this request at Vienna. 8 Third, 
M. Sazonof, evidently not convinced by the assurances of 


1 Austrian, no. 8; British, no. 5; French, no. 25; Russian, no. 3. 

2 Austrian, no. 9. 

* Great Britain and the European Crisis , sec. 3, par. 3; British, no. 5. 

4 Serbian, no. 37; Russian, no. 6. 

1 The text of the ultimatum was not communicated to the Russians for seventeen 
hours after its presentation at Belgrade. (Russian, no. 77.) 
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htold to Prince ELudachef, the Russian charge 
held long interviews with Count Szapary and 
•tales, the Austrian and German ambassadors 
‘sburg. He listened to their explanations, but 
t the question was international; Austria, he 
certainly created a serious situation/’ and 
ild not accept it with indifference.” 2 And this 
3 followed up by a public announcement: 

ents and the despatch of an ultimatum to Serbia by 
ary are causing the Russian Government the great- 
'The government is closely following the course of the 
en the two countries, to which Russia cannot remain 


i time, there was nothing intransigent in this 
or, fourth, as M. Sazonof said to the British 


>hould appeal to the Powers, Russia would be quite 
aside and leave the question in the hands of England, 
my, and Italy. It was possible, in his opinion, that 
propose to submit the question to arbitration.” 4 

Russian foreign minister begged Great Britain 
. her solidarity with Russia and France”: she 
• or later be dragged into war if it did break 
uld have rendered war more likely if she did 
ie outset, make common cause with France 


8; German, no. 3; British, no. 7. 

14, 16; German, no. 4. 

>; Austrian, no. 15. 

On 29 July the Tsar, in a telegram to the Emperor William, 
>e right to give over the Austro-Serbian problem to The Hague 
ted Diplomatic Documents , p. 542.) No further reference to this 
t the published correspondence. The German press subsequently 
“unimportant.” 
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It must always redound to the credit of Russia that 
took her position promptly, openly, fearlessly, ami that she 
maintained it consistently to the end ‘ : Sh " L , he 

parade of pacific intentions; she played on no w ° D ° 

she counted on no doubtful factors; she took refuufn 
*n silence nor in catchwords. Sin’ ^ 

cumstances under which war would become ine -h-d Ie‘ 
But she gave every chance to international ! 

shunned no discussion; she- was ready to accept nv ** 
promise provided only that the Austrian tr ' 
on the Serbian frontier. She steered hernoliev'fT* IKl , USe<1 
by the light of the guiding fact“hat J An ^ 

conflict could not be localized even bv h,. r Aust ^°' Serhlan 
for that conflict was noa n 1. ' , T a 
recommitment of ^ r * 

during the whole crisis is entitled fll H(, r action 

dU I e t ! > } honest - v . and openness in intt-rnatf*murrc*IuTion^ 

Sazonof’s demarche Sir Fdw-.r I r * ’ learning ot M. 

Men S c]«rfr,m of ttTimo'Kmiri'il^^c ."f 

he instructed Sir M'mnVf* A n * * ll( ^ u day 

representations tni.Im s '\w!7'’ “ PP ‘ ,rl ,lu ' 

advise, Seritia „^i'^ 

as the time limit allowed.! I, h d It |K,mts 
supported by France Third h , h f ' U ‘ ps lu ‘ was 
many. He laid to Princ i h ‘ * 1 **? *« <*r- 

extraordinarily .stiff character < 7 \h 1 . lutl ”. in Vlrw uf Iht; 
shortness of the thJ n , f , Auslnatl the 

demands upon Serbia/ he H '"u ‘ >f V* 
moderating influence at St PcfeZbnr m ‘ rast ‘ 

that "the tar IWs 
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land—should work together, simultaneously at Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, in favor of moderation in the event of the 
relations between Austria and Russia becoming threaten- 
ing.” In any case, “it would be very desirable to get 
Austria not to precipitate military action.” 1 Finally, 
being informed by Count Mensdorff that the Austrian note 
should be considered not as an ultimatum but as “a 
demarche with a time limit,” by which it was understood 
that military operations would not immediately follow a 
diplomatic rupture, 2 Sir Edward Grey promptly telegraphed 
this information to Paris and St. Petersburg, as “it made 
the immediate situation rather less acute.” 3 

Since Russia had already requested the international 
action which Sir Edward Grey proposed, since his sugges¬ 
tion was cordially received by France and Italy, 4 only 
Germany’s acceptance was needed, for no one doubted the 
ability of the Wilhelmstrasse to restrain Austria if it wished 
to do so. Now, on 24 July, the German Government had 
addressed a note to London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, in 
which it justified the attitude of its ally, and characterized 
the demands upon Serbia as “equitable and moderate.” 
The note concluded: 

“The imperial government wants to emphasize its opinion 
that in the present case there is only question of a matter to be 
settled exclusively between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, and that 
the Great Powers ought seriously to endeavor to reserve it to those 
two immediately concerned. The imperial government desires ur¬ 
gently the localization of the conflict, because every interference of 
another Power would, owing to the different treaty obligations, be 
followed by incalculable consequences.” 5 

The last sentence might almost be construed as a threat; 
at the very least it intimated that Germany was not in- 

1 British., no. 11; Russian, no. 22. 2 Austrian, no. 17. 8 British, no. 14. 

4 Great Britain and the European Crisis, sec. 4, par. 4. 

5 British, no. 9; French, no. 28; German, no. 1. 
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their governments that the “language of the press leaves 
the impression that the surrender of Serbia is neither ex¬ 
pected nor really desired.” 1 

A few hours before the expiration of the time limit Sir 
Edward Grey received from Belgrade a forecast of the 
Serbian reply, which indicated an almost complete sur¬ 
render to the Austrian demands. 2 He immediately com¬ 
municated it to Prince Lichnowsky, and expressed the hope 
that “ the German Government would feel able to influ¬ 
ence the Austrian Government to take a favorable view of 
it." 3 Once again Herr von Jagow was content to “pass 
on" a British suggestion:’ 1 the efficacy of this proceeding 
may be gauged from the fact that Herr von Tschirscky, 
whose duty it was to convey Berlin’s opinions to the Ball- 
platz, described the Serbian concessions to his British col¬ 
league as “all a sham.” 11 

The Serbian reply was handed to the Austrian minister 
at 5.5K i>. m. on 25 July. 6 He left Belgrade on the regular 
train at (1.^0 7 In those thirty-two minutes, some of which 
were required for getting from the legation to the station 
and into the train, Baron von Giesl could scarcely have 
done more than read the Serbian note and break off dip¬ 
lomatic relations. He certainly could not have formu¬ 
lated in his mind the elaborate and technical reasons which 
the Austrian Government subsequently adduced as its 
grounds for considering the Serbian reply unsatisfactory. 
There is no better reason for believing that the ultimatum 
of 24 July was intended, not to secure the punishment of 
the criminals of Serajevo, but to effect the humiliation of 
Serbia and to deal a resounding blow at the new settle¬ 
ment of the Balkans, to which, as we have seen, the blun¬ 
dering diplomacy of Austria had very largely contributed. 

* British, nth ,$i. * British, no. 21. * British, no. 27. 

4 British, no, j,|* 1 British, no. 32. 

1 Austrian, m*. 44. Serbian, no. 4 t t gives 5.45 as the hour of the reply. 

* British, no. 24; Austrian, no. 22. 
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Grey. On 26 July he converted into an official proposal 
the idea already ventilated to Prince Lichnowsky. He 
invited the French, German, and Italian Governments to 
instruct their ambassadors in London to meet with him 
“in conference immediately for the purpose of discovering 
an issue which would prevent complications,’ 5 1 He fur¬ 
ther suggested that Vienna, Belgrade, and St, Petersburg 
should be requested to “suspend all active military opera¬ 
tions pending results of the conference”; and the follow¬ 
ing day, when informed by Prince Lichnowsky that the 
German Government accepted mediation between Austria 
and Russia “in principle,” he proposed that the “Serbian 
reply should at least he treated as a basis for discussion 
and pause. 55 2 

Meanwhile the Russian foreign minister had come for¬ 
ward with a new scheme. In an interview with the Austrian 
ambassador he proposed that Count Szapary “should he 
authorized to enter into a private exchange of views in 
order to redraft certain articles of the Austrian note of 
2 $ July.” a which proposal was formally made to Vienna 
hy M. Scheheko, who had returned hurriedly to his post, 
on tin* following day (27 July). 4 M. Sazonof admitted to 
Count Szapary that the intention of Austria to put a stop 
to a dangerous agitation was legitimate, but he objected 
to the procedure. “'Fake back your ultimatum,” he con¬ 
cluded, “modify its form, and I will guarantee you the 
result. 55 * Since he objected to only three of the ten Aus¬ 
trian demands, his oiler can scarcely he regarded as un¬ 
reasonable. 

From this plethora of suggestions and proposals one 
must surely have been acceptable, had there been a general 
will to peace an<I a sincere desire to avoid war. As it was, 

1 British, no. 46, 8 Britinh, no. 46. 

* lOmtitn, no. 1$; Austrian, no. 31; German, no. 5; British, no. 45. 

4 Human, no. 41; British, no. 50. & French, no. 54, 
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the French and Italian Governments immediately accepted 
Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for a conference of ambas¬ 
sadors; 1 and M.” Sazonof, though preferring “direct ex¬ 
planations with the Vienna cabinet/’ was “ready to accept 
the British proposal, or any other proposal of a kind that 
would bring about a favorable solution of the conflict. 2 
In the same spirit the Tsar replied to the telegram of the 
Prince Regent of Serbia: 

u My government is using its utmost endeavor to smooth away 
the present difficulties. I have no doubt that Your Highness and 
the royal Serbian Government wish to render that task easy by 
neglecting no step which might lead to a settlement. ... So long 
as the slightest hope exists of avoiding bloodshed, all our efforts 
must be directed to that end.” 5 


Obviously, therefore, “the key of the situation was to be 
found at Berlin,” 4 for it was everywhere understood that 
Austria would not listen to any advice but that of her ally. 

The conduct of the German Government during these 
three days was nothing if not equivocal. From the White 
Book we know that it had given Austria “a free hand” 
and the promise of all necessary support. Yet it could 
not then avow this to the other Powers, beyond stating 
that the Austro-Serbian dispute must be localized. In 
other words, it had to gain time in order that the Austrian 
measures against Serbia might be set on foot without in¬ 
terference. Such is certainly the impression left from a 
study of Berlin’s attitude from 25 to 28 July. 

To begin with, the Berlin press refrained from publish¬ 
ing the text of the Serbian reply, doubtless “because of the 
calming effect it would have on German readers.” 5 Next, 
the Wilhelmstrasse endeavored to set up a distinction 


1 British, nos. 49, 51, 52; French, nos. 61, 70. 


2 British, no. 53; Russian, no. 32. 
4 Russian, no. 43; British, no. 54. 


3 Russian, no. 40; Serbian, no. 43. 
6 Russian, no. 46. 
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between the Austro-Serbian dispute and the Austro-Rus- 
sian tension produced by that dispute. 1 Theoretically, of 
course, the distinction is sound; but it was not raised in 
the crisis of 1912-13 and it is made ridiculous by the admis¬ 
sion in the White Book that “ a possible warlike attitude of 
Austria-Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia upon 
the field.” 2 Nevertheless, on this ground Herr von Ja- 
gow rejected the proposed conference, which “would prac¬ 
tically amount to a court of arbitration” between Aus¬ 
tria and Serbia. Sir Edward Goschen rightly replied that 
Sir Edward Grey’s “idea had nothing to do with arbi¬ 
tration, but meant that representatives of the four nations 
should discuss and suggest means for avoiding a danger¬ 
ous situation.” 3 Both he and M. Jules Cambon, however, 
had to be content with Herr von Jagow’s statement that 
“he was ready to join England and France in a common 
effort,” the form of which would have to be found by the 
cabinets. 4 This tallied with Prince Lichnowsky’s accept¬ 
ance of mediation “in principle,” but it offered nothing 
definite, and it did not stop the march of events, which 
was the sine qua non of a peaceful settlement. To gain 
time for the operations of diplomacy was imperative; Herr 
von Jagow’s attitude made it well-nigh impossible for diplo¬ 
macy to act before it was too late. 

In fairness, no one will wish to press this point against 
the German foreign secretary, for the ways of diplomacy 
are often devious. But did he carry out in good faith the 
role of mediator between Vienna and St. Petersburg, of 
which the chancellor was making such a parade? 5 For the 
third time he “passes on” a British proposal to Vienna, 
this time the suggestion that the Serbian reply should be 
taken as a basis of discussion: 6 with the usual result—that 

1 German White Book , p. 409; German, no. 13. 

* German White Book , p. 406. 8 British, no. 43; French, no. 73. 

* French, no. 74. 5 German, nos. 14, 15. 

* German White Book , p. 409; British, no. 67; Austrian, no. 43. 
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it was too late to stay the hand of the impetuous ally. 1 
At St. Petersburg, however, there is no trace of such 
timidity. On 26 July Count Pour tales is instructed to 
make the following declaration: 

“ Preparatory military measures by Russia will force us to 
counter-measures which must consist in mobilizing the army. 
But mobilization means war. ... We are of the opinion that 
Russia can afford to assume an attitude of waiting.” 2 

In addition the military attache tells the Russian minister 
of war that mobilization against Austria would be in itself 
“very menacing.” 3 The basis of these threats is a report 
that Kovno has been declared in a state of war, the belief 
of the military attache that mobilization has been ordered 
for Kiev and Warsaw, and the “impression that complete 
preparations for mobilization against Austria are being 
made”: 4 to indulge in open threats on such flimsy excuses 
is, to say the least, not very pacific, and is quite likely to 
make the situation more rather than less strained. Ger¬ 
man mediation between Austria and Russia is to take the 
form of pressure on Russia to prevent any interference with 
Austria, who is to go ahead with impunity! 

On a par with this were the efforts to deprive Russia 
of the diplomatic support of her associates in the Triple 
Entente. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg requested Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey “to act at St. Petersburg with all possible em¬ 
phasis” to keep Russia from mobilization and interference. 5 
At Paris Herr von Schoen twice besought the Quai d’Orsay 
to “exercise its influence at St. Petersburg in favor of 

1 Austrian, no. 44: “The imperial and royal government ... is no longer 
in a position to adopt an attitude toward the Serbian reply in the sense of the 
British suggestion, since at the time of the demarche made by Germany a state of 
war between the monarchy and Serbia had already arisen, and the Serbian reply 
has accordingly already been outstripped by events.” Cf. also Austrian, no. 38; 
British, no. 76. 

2 German White Book, p. 408. 3 German, no. xi; Austrian, no. 28. 

4 German, nos. 6, 7, 8. 6 German, no. 10. 
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peace, and proposed to communicate a statement to the 
press to the effect that France and Germany were acting 
together “in a spirit of peaceful co-operation.” 1 The 
French not unnaturally regarded these demarches as a plan 
to compromise them with their ally and to create an im¬ 
pression of Franco-German solidarity “which might have 
been misinterpreted.” In both capitals the German am¬ 
bassadors were informed that France and England could 
not make representations at St. Petersburg unless Ger¬ 
many would do the same at Vienna: the danger lay in 
precipitate action by Austria, whereas Russia had shown 
herself conciliatory and pacific. The logic was irrefuta¬ 
ble, but neither Herr von Schoen nor Prince Lichnowsky 

would promise that Germany would preach moderation 
at Vienna. 

How little disposed Germany was to do her share of con- 
cihatmn is best seen from the fate of a proposal made by 
M. Jules Cambon. On 27 July he suggested that Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and France should advise Vienna 

to abstain from all action which might aggravate the 
existing situation. ’ Herr von Jagow “ refused point-blank 
to accept this suggestion, in spite of the entreaties of the 
ambassador, who emphasized, as a good feature of the sug¬ 
gestion, the mixed grouping of the Powers, thanks to which 
the opposition between the Alliance and the Entente—& 
matter of which Jagow himself had often complained— 
was avoided.” 2 For all the German talk about mediation, 
are we allowed to see the substance? 

The idea of a conference having been rejected and no 
other form of international action being under considera¬ 
tion, the only hope of a peaceful solution of the crisis lay 
m direct conversations between Russia and Austria on the 
basis of the Serbian reply. Now M. Sazonof had proposed 

no°: 3 7 : FrenCh ' n0S - S6> 57 ’ 62; RuSSian - nos - 34- 35. 
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this discussion at the suggestion of Count Pourtales, the 
German ambassador at St. Petersburg. 1 But when the 
Russian charge in Berlin desired Herr von Jagow to support 
the proposal at Vienna the latter replied that “he could 
not advise Austria to give way.” 2 No wonder that M. 
Sazonof telegraphed to London that “this.attitude of the 
German Government is most alarming” and that “the 
Berlin cabinet, who could have prevented the whole of 
this crisis from developing, appear to be exerting no in¬ 
fluence on their ally.” 3 Once again the actual conduct of 
Germany, as opposed to her professions, fails to disclose 
even the shadow of mediation. On 28 July the German 
chancellor telegraphed to St. Petersburg: 


‘•We continue in our endeavor to induce Vienna to elucidate in 
St. Petersburg the object and scope of the Austrian action in Ser¬ 
bia in a manner both convincing and satisfactory to Russia.” 

But it was not explanations which Russia wanted; she in¬ 
sisted that Austria refrain from “action in Serbia,” and to 
that demand the chancellor can only reply with astonish¬ 
ing naivete: “The declaration of war which has mean¬ 
while ensued alters nothing in this matter”! 4 Mediation 
which does not restrain an ally from making war had 
better be called “benevolent neutrality.” 

Sure of Germany’s support, Austria would make no 
concessions. The Serbian reply was published on 28 July, 
but in such a way as to make it an indictment of Serbia! 
For in a running commentary the Austrian Government 
elaborated at great length the reasons, often concerning a 
matter of phraseology, why it could not regard the reply 
as satisfactory. In an official communique of the press 
bureau, it was charged that Serbia recognized her reply 
to be “insufficient” because it proposed to submit one of 


1 British, no. 78. 

* Russian, no. 43; British, no. 54. 


2 Russian, no. 38. 
4 German, no. 14. 
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the Austrian demands to arbitration 11 To th* t? • 
ambassador Count Berchtold repressed 
of Serbia, ^, fte reply was £ven 
he also said that there was a deep feeling of general ex ' 
citement which had already mastered publfc opfnion” Tr 
was not surprising, therefore, that Count BSchtl ? 
clmed M Schebeko’s proposal that Count Szapary should 

s r b r reply wia 

de Bunsen’s representation?ii!^vOT 

project of a conference of ambassadors 3 To both ambT ? 

sadors he explained that their actions were belated for tv, 
Monarchy had already declared war on Serbia and that 
that war was “Just and inevitable”; and he paid no 
tion to their warnings that’by her actio? itstria lt 
endangering the peace of Europe. The Austrian action 
however, was at least consistent. War had been deter’ 
mined upon; the assistance of Germany was promised- * 
ortunateaccidmt had provided a plausible case. There 
fore nothing must be allowed to prevent that ! 

action” which had been announce^X2LS?X 
nothing was allowed to prevent it. We may disapprove 

thafnor 011 ^ ad ° P , ted; we ma ^ dou bt whether the ahns of 

mente- w ^ communicated to the other govern¬ 
ments, but we must recognize that there was no assumn- 

on of a pacific attitude in order to conceal other intentions 
a f0rm;,labIe item “ case against Gutman’ 

,u™. th ,J\ e , A v Stm ”, d “? lrali ' J " of war ' whid ’ con- 

eyed to Serbia m the form of an open telegram from 

Count Berchtold to the Serbian foreign office, 4 the crisis 
entered on a new phase. Russian intervention now be- 

1 French, no. 75 (2). 2T > 

■ Austrian, no. 4,; British, no. 62; French, nST*’ n °' ^ AUStr!aD ’ n ° - 4 °‘ 

Austrian, no. 37; Serbian, no. 46. 
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came a certainty unless the Austrian troops could be 
stopped before they crossed the frontier. But before nar¬ 
rating the events that led up to the declaration of war upon 
Russia by Germany it will be advisable to examine the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and the Serbian reply thereto, 
together with the assurances of Austria that she cherished 
no designs against the territorial integrity of Serbia. For 
if the ultimatum was justified and the Serbian reply was 
ready inadequate, then assuredly Russia had no title to 
intervene and is in very truth responsible for the Great 
War. 

Of the ten demands practically all involved some dimi¬ 
nution of the sovereignty of Serbia, although numbers 6-8 
may be, to some extent, regarded as police measures incum¬ 
bent upon any law-abiding government and not without jus¬ 
tification in the circumstances of the Serajevo outrage. 
Number 1 involved a change in both the law and the con¬ 
stitution of Serbia; the second part of number 6 was con¬ 
trary to the constitution. With every allowance for the 
necessity of Austria to put a stop to the great Serbian 
agitation, it is evident that her demands were such as an 
independent state would be expected to grant only after a 
complete military defeat. Furthermore, the despatches of 
the French and British ambassadors in Vienna leave no 
doubt that the rejection of the Austrian ultimatum was 
both expected and desired. Prince Lichnowsky’s remark to 
Sir Edward Grey is also illuminating: 

“Speaking privately, his excellency suggested that a negative 
reply must in no case be returned by Serbia; a reply favorable on 
some points must be sent at once, so that an excuse against immedi¬ 
ate action might be afforded to Austria.” 1 

But most conclusive of all are the admissions of Herr von 
Jagow, who “confessed privately that he thought the note 

1 British, no. n. 
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left much to be desired as a diplomatic document.” He 
admitted that “the Serbian Government could not swallow 
certain of the Austro-Hungarian demands,” that the Aus¬ 
trians “Wished to give the Serbians a lesson, and that they 
mtcinl to take militaiy action. 11 In spite of this the 
German Government was officially of the opinion'that 
taut Austrian demands wore “moderate and equitable!” 
Equitable, perhaps, because they promised to make a gen¬ 
eral war inevitable! Nor must, the extremely short in¬ 
terval allowed tor the reply, forte-eight hours, be over¬ 
looked. 'lo the Austrian contention that a short time 
limit wa* needed to avoid Serbian procrastination it is 
.sufficient U> reply, with Sir Edward Grev, that a time limit 
could he introduced later." 

By general tom-mt the Serbian reply went verv much 
farther toward an accommodation than was anywhere 
expected was, in short. an almost complete acceptance 
of the Austrian programme. The Belgrade Government 
denied the <barge that it had abetted the anti-Austrian 
piopaganda, in violation of the declaration of ^j March 
T' J : but agreed to publish the desired declaration in the 
yjlu nil Journal condemning such propaganda. It prom¬ 
ised to amend it-- pro,- laws and the constitution; to sup¬ 
press the Naro.lna Odbntna; to purge its schools of the 
propaganda; to remove those of its servants who might he 
proved guilty ..f propaganda at the request of the Austrian 
Government; to at < opt ■ urh collaboration of Austrian of- 
lu iab “a., agree, with the prim iple of international law. 
with .I rimitial procedure, and with good, neighborly reda- 
tiuns’’; to open an inquiry against the criminals of Sera- 
jevo; to urje t ( iganovit.it 1 Tankodteh had already been 
arrested), t., reform the admini .{ration of the frontier serv- 
ne; (<* give explanation , of uteii utterances of officials as 
should be bronchi to if., attention; and to give due notice 

1 llii?r.h 4 i,m >:■; 
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o£ the execution of the above-promised measures. It de¬ 
clined to accept the participation of Austrian officials in 
the judicial inquiry, but it offered to refer the entire dis¬ 
pute to the arbitration of The Hague or the Great Powers 
which took part in drawing up the declaration of March 
1909. 1 

1 he governments and the public opinion of the countries 
of the Entente and the press of the United States regarded 
this reply not only as a remarkable confession to an aston¬ 
ishing demand but also as a satisfactory settlement, or 
at least as the basis of a settlement. According to the 
Russian charge in Paris, tin* Austrian ambassador in that 
capital, when informed of the Serbian reply, “did not con¬ 
ceal his surprise that it had failed to satisfy GicsI." * H,. rr 
von Jagow, who put off reading it. for several days, finally 
admitted that it constituted “a basis for possible nego¬ 
tiation. * Obviously, therefore, its reasoned and sum- 
maty rejection by the Austrian Government calls foj close 
inspection. I he Austrian criticisms 4 give the appearance 
of having been composed with the view of ju ififying the 
/tiff accompli of Baron von GiesI; still, they mu-4 be ex¬ 
amined impartially. 

The main objection seems to be container! in the follow¬ 
ing passage: 


“Our grievance is that the Serbian Government has omitted to 
suppress the agitation directed against the territorial integrity of 
the Dual Monarchy, notwithstanding the obligation, it entered 
into under the terms of the note of ,41 .March, tow. . , , The 
contention of the royal Serbian Government that utteram rs of 
the press ami the activities of avioeiatium, are of a private character 
and are beyond the control of the state, is plainly at variant** with 
th# institutions of modern states, even of t titer which have the 


3 *i 1M, w 4t? act; kmmt,, 
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most liberal regulations in this respect; these regulations, designed 
to safeguard public polity and right, impose state supervision upon 
both press and associations. Moreover, the Serbian institutions 
themselves provide for such supervision.” 

It is not the first time that Austrian statesmen have put 
forward this argument. The student of Italian history 
will recall that when Cavour was arousing the sentiment of 
Italians against the Austrian regime by means of the Sar¬ 
dinian press, Buol, the Austrian foreign minister, demanded 
the suppression of the offending papers and received much 
the same answer as was given to Count Berchtold. His¬ 
tory has passed judgment on that controversy. In the 
present cases there emerges the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween Teutonic and English or American conceptions of 
the press. Shall public opinion be made to order, or shall 
it reflect the will and wishes of a free people? A nation 
and a government may be offended by what is said of 
them in the press of another country—Englishmen and 
Germans complained bitterly of the tone of each other’s 
newspapers, but it is not recorded that either government 
made such outpourings a cause for war. Austria was en¬ 
titled to warn the Serbian Government that it would be 
held responsible for any attempts to carry out the territo¬ 
rial aspirations involved in the Great-Serbian propaganda, 

■ but in the absence of any overt act (and let it be remembered 
that the complicity of the Serbian Government in the mur¬ 
ders of Serajevo has not been established) she had no 
claim to exact punishment for a possible future offense. 
And when we read, in the criticism of the Serbian reply to 
demand number 1 , that the passage of a new press law 
would be “immaterial,” and that an amendment to the 
constitution “of no use,” we are persuaded that the object 
of the Austrian policy was simply to stifle the intellectual 
and political life of Serbia. 

With respect to the declaration to be published in the 
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Ojjkial Journal, the Austrian Government complained that 
by inserting the words '‘according to the communication 
ot the Austro-Hungarian Government," Serbia was dis¬ 
avowing the existence of propaganda in the past and keep., 
mg its hands free for the future. The point seems a mere 
quibble, for the Serbian Government actually disavowed 
and repudiated “all idea of interfering or attempting to 
interfere with the destinies of the inhabitants of any part 
whatsoever of Austria Hungary," and promised to prose¬ 
cute all propagandists. 

For the rest, some Slaw was found with the reply to nine of 
the ten demands. As regards number ?, it wu. ’gated that 
( iganovifrhV arrest had been prevented by the thief of 
the Belgrade police: this i> a fair complaint, if true But 
a dispassionate reading of the ultimatum, the reply, and 
ffM 1 Au^ftian cimmuitK will tmt t unvim v flint tln» reply* 

was conceived in a spirit of de, oitfuh.o ,s atJ(1 
the Austrian Government alleged, Granted that there 
were points of difference, it was sureh open to the Austrian 
tovernmenf to indicate those points to Serbia, to Europe, 
or to I he Hague, and to tmr Serbia a , ham e to amend her 
reply t f the den mm went against 1„ r, The retusil of the 
Ball}data to allow any >u< h refereme . anttot be explained 
away by phrases about "the most peace loving lWer in 
the world {< ount S/apan s and the "well known pautii 
character of the Emperor, as well as hi. own" (Count 
nerchtolds. 1 

„ ^ wnt ^b’nstlorjf admitterl to sjr Edward Grey that 
on paper the Serbian reply might seen, to be satisfy 
orv, >ut the Serbian* had refined the one thing the 
co-operation of Austrian of fa tal ■ and poli. e with h would 
ft a rea guarantee that jit practise the Serbian* would not 
carry on their subversive campaign an-tiied Austria"* 
Demands numbers s and r> required Serbia to a M ept the 
* Amtibn, m», «,, «m„t», tv. , fw 0 
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“collaboration” of Austrian officials in suppressing the prop¬ 
aganda, to open a judicial inquiry {enquete judiciaire) as to 
tae pi ot at Serajevo, and to allow Austrian delegates to 
take part m the investigations (recherches). Serbia replied 
tnat she did not understand what was meant by the first 
and must reject the third because it was contrary to the 
constitution. The Austrian comment was that the Ser¬ 
bian attitude was “unintelligible,” and that “if the Ser¬ 
bian Government misunderstood this point, it must do 
so deliberately, for the distinction between enquete judiciaire 
and simple recherches must be perfectly familiar to it.” 
JN ow it is curious that statesmen as experienced as the Brit¬ 
ish, French, and Russian foreign ministers were at once 
alarmed by these Austrian demands; 1 and more curious 
still is it that Count Berchtold deemed it wise to inform 
Sazonof “in confidence” that the Austrian collaboration 
would involve the establishment in Belgrade of a private 
bureau de sdrete analogous to Russian secret police estab- 
lishments in Paris. 2 If the matter was so patent, why this 
secret communication to Russia? And why was the in¬ 
formation given too late to influence the Serbian reply? 
Moreover, France, as the ally of Russia, might make cer¬ 
tain concessions in matters of police which Serbia, as the 
enemy of Austria, could not tolerate. As to the confusion 
between enquete judiciaire and recherches , the Serbian Gov¬ 
ernment may have been guilty of misrepresentation, al¬ 
though there is no proof of this; but the objection to the 
a PP e arance of Austrian officials in Serbia is not removed 
by the Austrian explanations. Since, however, Serbia was 
willing to admit such collaboration as was consonant with 
international law, the Austrian criticisms cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as showing good cause for the rejection of the Ser¬ 
bian reply. The German White Book remarks that the 


1 Austrian, nos. n, 14; British, no. 5; French, no. 25. 
* Austrian, no. 27. 
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reply was “entirely a play for time.” 1 Precisely: in order 
that diplomacy might effect a peaceful settlement honor¬ 
able to both parties. But that was, apparently, the last 
thing that Austria wanted. 

When Austria rejected the Serbian reply, a war with 
Serbia became inevitable, failing international action. 
But, in the expectation of Russian interference, Austrian 
and German statesmen began to pour forth assurances that 
Austria would not disturb the territorial integrity of the 
little Slav kingdom. The idea runs through all the.com¬ 
munications emanating from Vienna and Berlin, and is put 
forward as a sufficient reason why Russia should stand 
aside in an Austro-Serbian conflict. At first sight, Count 
Berchtold’s remark to Prince Kudachef, “I pointed out 
that we did not aim at any increase of territory, but only 
at the maintenance of what we possess,” 2 seems conclusive 
evidence of good faith. But presently qualifications are 
introduced. The British and Russian Governments were 
informed that Serbia “will have to make good the military 
expenses” incurred by Austria in enforcing her demands. 
Sir Rennell Rodd telegraphed from. Rome “reliable in¬ 
formation that Austria intends to seize the. Salonika rail¬ 
way,” which runs through Serbia. 4 The British charge at 
Constantinople gathered from a remark let fall by t e 
Austrian ambassador that “the designs of Austria may 
extend considerably beyond the sanjak and a punitive oc¬ 


cupation of Serbian territory.” 5 . 

Of course, the essential point was that Austria, might 
not annex any Serbian territory and at the same time re¬ 
duce Serbia to a state of vassalage. “This,” as M. Sazonof 
pointed out, “would upset the equilibrium m the Balkans, 
and this was how Russian interests became involved. 


1 Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 423* 
* Austrian, nos. 17, 20. 

8 British, no. 82. 


* Austrian, no. 18. 

* British, no. 19. 

® Austrian, no. 47. 
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Vet the Austrian Government did not, until its negotia 
tions^with Russia had been overtaken by the 
quarrel over mobilization, offer any guarantees on the 
•ect of Serbian independence and 

contrary, the German ambassador m Pans though^taring 
that “Austria would respect themtegntyofSerbm 
“gave no assurance” that “her independence ^dalso 
be respected.” 1 Similarly Count p o urt a le J a ccor<img 
the German White Book, declared on 29 J^Y ^ at 
would be time at the peace conferencetomturntoth^ 
matter of forbearance toward the sovereignty of Serbia. 

r ; 3 

the Slav population of the Monarchy, 

difficult the maintenance of German ana magy 

ency in the Monarchy, it is against the logic Austria 

history and the expansionist spmt of the age 

ftat Hapsbuig statesmen could toe tom content'wit ■ 

commercial treaty would have been forced upon a helpless 

pointed out, as w hich Austna appealed 

declaration of 31 Marcn, 1909? Great 

to justify her ultimatum, had been drafted by the Great 

* German White Book, p« 4^9* 

. i British, no* 59 * . , 

‘British, no. X7‘» Austrian, no. io. 
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Powers. If Serbia had failed to observe the promise made 
at that time, then it was the duty of those Powers to see 
to it that she did mend her ways and “live in good, neigh¬ 
borly relations” with Austria. But for Austria to under¬ 
take single-handed to impose her solution of the problem 
was to cut away the whole framework which European 
diplomacy had erected around the Balkan question by 
the laborious effort of more than a century. If Russia 
and the other Powers had refused to admit the necessity 
of some satisfaction to Austria, she would have been jus¬ 
tified in going ahead alone; but, in the face of ttewpeatod 
assurances of M. Sazonof that Serbia would meet all the 
reasonable demands of Austria, the extraordinarily sub¬ 
missive tone of the Serbian reply, and the strenuous en¬ 
deavors of Sir Edward Grey to discover a modus mvenii 
S or no sympathy can be accorded to a policy which 
we cannot doubt was devised to Prevent a 
to take Europe unawares, and to forestall uuy 
^Jl'whether viewed in the light f ^ “of 
from the angle of diplomatic procedure, the 

armies. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ARMAGEDDON 


When the news of the Austrian declaration of war 
reached St. Petersburg, which, as it happened, preceded 
a telegram from M. Schebeko to the effect that Count 
Berchtold had declined the Russian proposal for direct 
conversations, M. Sazonof took prompt action. To Lon¬ 
don he telegraphed: 


“The Austrian declaration of war clearly puts an end to the idea 
of direct communications between Austria and Russia. Action by 
London cabinet in order to set on foot mediation with a view to 
suspension of military operations of Austria against Serbia is now 
most urgent.” 1 

At the same time he informed the German Government 
that on the next day (29 July) Russia would order the 
mobilization, of the military conscriptions of Odessa, Eiei, 
Moscow, and Kazan-that is, of the thirteen army corps 
intended to operate against Austria.’ He insisted upon 
“the absence in Russia of any aggressive intention against 
Germany,” but the announcement was intended « a dear 
warning that Russia could not be ignored. 
told at once construed the mobilization as a ll ' eat f;‘“ 
Austria-Hungary,” and “urgently” requested the German 
Governmental Inform Russia that “these n^nrcswodd 
be answered by the most ertensr re . 
measures, not only by the Monarchy 
Empire”; he preferred that Gtfnavyjbo Id k 
step alone, but Austria was also ready. 

J- . ._a. — rtr\ AO. 


1 Russian, no. 48. 


2 British, no. 70 CO* 


3 Austrian, no- 4 2 * 
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time on military considerations assume an increasing im¬ 
portance, and the effort of diplomacy becomes daily more 
difficult. 

On Wednesday, 29 July, the Russian foreign minister, 
foreseeing, perhaps, what Count Szapary called “the mili¬ 
tary competition which now threatened to ensue on account 
of false news,” endeavored to reassure the German and 
Austrian ambassadors. He told Count Szapary that the 
Russian troops were not. intended to attack Austria, and 
“would stand to arms only in case Russian interests in the 
~R g.llra.ns should be in danger”: Count Szapary intimated, 
for the first time, that Austria “had no idea of touching 
the sovereignty of Serbia.” 1 To Count Pourtales M. 
Sazonof denied that the Russian military preparations 
could be taken as aggressive measures against Austria", 
“their explanation being the mobilization of the greater 
part of the Austro-Hungarian army.” He proposed that 
parallel conversations should be conducted between Aus¬ 
tria and Russia, and in a conference of the four Powers not 
directly interested; he thought that “it should not be diffi¬ 
cult to find a compromise . . . provided that Austria 
showed some good will and that all the Powers used their 
entire influence in the direction of conciliation.” Count 
Pourtal&s, however, “could merely undertake to report 
the conversation, and took the position that, after Russia 
had decided upon the baneful step of mobilization, every 
exchange of ideas appeared now extremely difficult, if not 
impossible.” 2 It is worth noting that whereas the Aus¬ 
trian ambassador had yielded a little, the attitude of his 
German colleague indicated a certain stiffness that boded 
ill for- the delicate negotiations ahead. 

M. Sazonof was evidently alarmed by the development 
of the situation, for he renewed the request for British 


1 Austrian, no. 47. 

2 Russian, no. 49; British, no. 93 (2); German White Book, p. 409. 
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mediation which, he had made the day before. He tele¬ 
graphed to Count Benckendorff, the Russian ambassador 
in London: 

“From now on nothing remains for us to do but to rely entirely 
on the British Government to take the initiative in any steps 
which it may consider advisable.” 1 


As a further inducement, he told Sir George Buchanan, 
the British ambassador in St. Petersburg, that “he would 
agree to anything arranged by the four Powers provided it 
was acceptable to Serbia/’ 2 And, indeed, it was only 
through the mediation of Sir Edward Grey that the preser¬ 
vation of peace seemed possible. 

For Count Berchtold had informed Berlin that unless 
the Russian partial mobilization measures were stopped 
without delay, a general mobilization of the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian forces would follow at once. He added that “in 
their military operations against Serbia they would not 
allow themselves to be diverted from their path,” 3 a fact 
which was duly reported to their respective governments 
by the British, Russian, French, and Italian ambassadors 
in Vienna. 4 More ominous still were the complaints which 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and Herr von Jagow. at 
Berlin, and.Count Pourtales at St. Petersburg, began to 
make of the Russian mobilization, 5 for this, they asserted, 
would put it out of their power to preach moderation at 
Vienna. Hitherto the argument had been that pressure 
could not be exerted because it would encourage Austria 
to present Europe with a fait accompli; but now, in the 
presence of the fait accompli , mediation would be difficult 
because of the Russian mobilization, which the very fait 
had produced 1 However, by this time the reader has 
learned not to expect consistency in German diplomacy. 


i Russian, no. so; British, no. 93 (3)* 

8 Austrian, no. 48. 

* British, nos. 71, 76, 78; Russian, no. 51. 


4 British, no. 78; French, no. 86. 
^ British, no. 79; French, no. 93 * 
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Nevertheless, as if to pile Pelion on Ossa, the Wilhelm- 
strasse, which was regretting its inability to preach con¬ 
ciliation at Vienna, would actually seem to have been giv¬ 
ing Austria the advice to come to an agreement with Russia. 
The chancellor assured Sir Edward Grey, through Sir 
Edward Goschen, that “he was doing his very best both at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg to get the two governments 
to discuss the situation directly with each other, and in a 
friendly way.” 1 This was on July 28. The following day 
the chancellor said that he had asked Austria specifically 
to state her intentions, as this would facilitate her conver¬ 
sations with Russia. 2 On the same day Herr von Jagow 
told M. Jules Cambon that he had asked Vienna to resume 
direct conversations with St. Petersburg, and he answered 
in the affirmative the ambassador’s question whether “he 
did not think that common action could be exercised by 
the four Powers by means of their ambassadors.” 8 At 
Paris Herr von Schoen declared that his government was 
“still continuing its efforts” at Vienna, 4 and M. Isvolsky 
reported the opinion of the French foreign minister that 
“Germany now inclines toward mediatory action both at 
St. Petersburg and at Vienna.” 5 Finally, the first tele¬ 
gram of the Emperor William II to the Tsar, dated 28 
July, 10.45 m., promised the “entire influence” of the 

Emperor “to- induce Austria-Hungary to obtain a frank 
and satisfactory understanding with Russia.” 6 It seems 
probable, therefore, although there is only one despatch 
in the German White Book (exhibit 14) to corroborate the 
statement, that for about twenty-fow*jaours after the 
Austrian declaration of war Berlin did, as the White Book 
claims, “advise Vienna to show every possible advance 
compatible with the dignity of the Monarchy.” 7 

1 British, no. 71. ! British, no. 75. 3 French, no. 92. 

4 French, no. 94. ‘ Russian, no. S3- * German, no. 20 (1). 

7 Collected, Diplomatic Documents, p. 409. 
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In these circumstances the chances for mediation in some 
form or another seemed decidedly favorable. Nor was 
there any lack of suggestion. Sir Edward Goschen, M. 
Jules Gambon, M. Viviani, the French premier, and the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, then Italian foreign minister, 
urged Sir Edward Grey to let Herr von Jagow propose the 
form which mediation should take, for he had accepted 
the idea “in principle.” 1 So, at four o'clock on the after¬ 
noon of 29 July, Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to Berlin 
an account of his interview with Prince Lichnowsky: 

“The German Government had said that they were favorable 
in principle to mediation between Russia and Austria if necessary. 
They seemed to think the particular method of conference—con¬ 
sultation or discussion, or even conversations & quatre in London— 
too formal a method. I urged that the German Government should 
suggest any method by which the influence of the four Powers 
could be used together to prevent war between Austria and Russia. 
France agreed, Italy agreed. The whole idea of mediation or medi¬ 
ating influence was ready to be put into operation by any method 
that Germany could suggest if mine were not acceptable. In fact, 
mediation was ready to come into operation by any method that 
Germany thought possible, if only Germany would ‘ press the but¬ 
ton’ in the interests of peace.” 2 

This despatch is one of the most important in the entire’ 
correspondence of the belligerent governments, for it proves 
conclusively that France, Italy, Great Britain, and Russia 
(M. Sazonof had appealed for mediation) were willing to 
give Germany the lead in any move by which the existing 
difficulties might be resolved. The problem was not more 
serious than that created by the Balkan revolution eighteen 
months before; no military operations, as distinct from mili¬ 
tary preparations, had been begun; there was needed only 
good will; but no time could be lost. 

This telegram was answered by one of even greater im- 

1 British, nos. 60, So; French, nos. 81, 97* 

3 British, no. 84; French, no. 98; Russian, no. 54. 
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parlance, in which Sir Edward Goo hen described an in¬ 
terview with the German rhaitccllor. I nder the presi¬ 
dency of the Emperor, who had returned to Berlin on 
Tulv'a council of the highest authorities of the Kmpiie 
wan held at Potsdam oti the night of the .'oth. It i* n«»t 
known what happened on that fateful oM.idon, hut the 
events of the nest twelve hours mhW' 4 that the do ision 
t<* make war was pr;» ti< ally talon, * itherwhe the return 
of the chancellor to Berlin that night, h.i* baric in seeing 
the British ambassador, and the tenor of hi • remarks are 
inexplicable. 


“He mud," reported Sir FdA-nri Go 4 hen, yriut should Austria 
be attarkeil’hy Kti.w ,» Kmopr.ui nm'-lw ai-ai mndd. hr ir.imi, 

beuime inrviuhl.% otriiut “•* «a tokoo ". on.n A'Huh 
jiti v in unite *4 hi', uMiiimrd r/u .i 1 »** « ’-W. J «',« <• He slwn 
prom-drd to make dir fnll.ndn*: '.itov.« bio tor Bod-a j;ni*j,us»y. 
He s»4 that it w,o Gen, »* Gr he •*•»’ -"-o' *”<* ,sw m 

priminle v/bi<h governed Btiti h po;t<>. ri;,s Go 4 Bndi-n would 
never o.oid ttv ,md allow 1 r m< * < o>- Gd m . 00 . « there 

msritt he, That. hnwe'.rr, «/,•• rot she oSE<' .,t wG-h UtiiMi>* 
ainteti. Provided ih-it m»u.n»p. o* Gst.-c HnG'» vor- 
every uenir.uter would he gbo; do- Miit,-4< • >nveruer«i ! >*‘i 
tin* imperial g«vrmis«-iii .time1 re* o-n a.'ml ,>■ '{SoUion 1 , ;tt the 
espenv *4 Frame should they vo'.oumw, m o>v ***r that 


•‘I oar4io»e.l Sib rwellen.y ,.»*•«» «V J**<mh ‘"Gmr.. and be 
switi that in- wav mulfc to «ivr .» mtuGr .Twy «, *h.t» re- 

Mwi ,V< regard- IMhmd, however, l-E rv g 5 « 10 '’-n , Hut, 
loutt Germany’ 1 * ,tdvrr.>m" s<-», ri,» mugs s’y *‘> r ’{ 

Iralitv *4 rite W-thed-md,, G*-oi»it>- *.i-> o-.,d> to roe Hv» Abtjeoj,- » 
Government a« .roman* r that '.hr would G hlr%^ P drjwndrd 
nmtn the attton .4 ! r,iu. «• wl.-u njw-Mi'int,* < rrrv y nouW G toned 
to enter «ij*m in Bri*n»n, but when sV ,*.0 s* c. '..vrr m- 

jellify fifinSf! t#r fr'tpr*. !r4 A bli** 


That iiermany should thus«ym*ally -h-.w to sprat Britain 
her rcnolution to make war, at a moment when other l'»»m 


> Mriliih, m *s 
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were straining to secure a peaceful settlement, is not only 
the crowning proof of the ineptness of her diplomacy, but 
an adequate commentary on her professions that she strove 
valiantly for peace to the end of the controversy. From 
this time on the efforts she made for peace took the form of 
threats which she can scarcely have expected to be heeded. 

The explanation of the chancellor’s appeal to Sir Edward 
Goschen is found in the i&nuirchR of Count Pourtales at 
St. Petersburg, which is itself highly significant. On the 
afternoon of 29 July, or about twenty-four hours after the 
Russian Government had informed Berlin of its intention 
to mobilize against Austria, he declared to M. Sazonof 
that if Russia did not stop her military preparations Ger¬ 
many would mobilize her army. If it is recalled that three 
days before Count Pourtales had announced that “mobili¬ 
zation meant war,” and also that Herr von Jagow had 
promised both the British and the French ambassadors 
that Germany would not respond to a Russian mobiliza¬ 
tion against Austria alone, it is clear that Germany was 
not only breaking faith but threatening Russia with war. 
The ambassador’s communication was practically an ulti¬ 
matum without the name, and was so understood by M. 
Sazonof, who telegraphed as follows to the Russian am¬ 
bassadors in the great capitals: 

“We only began these preparations in'consequence of the mobil¬ 
ization already undertaken by Austria, and owing to her evident 
unwillingness to accept any means of arriving at a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of her dispute with Serbia. As we cannot comply with the 
wishes of Germany, we have no alternative but to hasten on our 
own military preparations and to assume that war is inevitable ” 1 

As a matter of fact, the mobilization against Austria had 
not yet been ordered at the time of Count Pourtales’s inter¬ 
view, for the French ambassador informed his government 


1 Russian, no. 58 
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that “the tone in which Count Pnurtales delivered his com¬ 
munication has deckled the Rti'-dan (iovernment this very 
night to order the mobilization of the thirteen army «orps 
which arc to operate against Austria.” ! The German 
ambassador may have assumed that the intention to mo¬ 
bilize, which the Russian Government did not conceal, was 
identical with the order to mobilize, hut ina .mm h a- the 
whole German case against Rn d,t tv t*. upon the Ruslan 
mobilization, it was surely hi.- hudne-s to as. i t?,tin whether 
mobilization this a fart before making thn.it-. which would 
certainly precipitate mobilization, i tj it p alleged 

in the German U'h'tr Hook that while tlr Ka. i.m mint ter 
of war had given his “word of honor" that “m.where had 
there been a mobili/ath»n tip to thter j I5 ?)*,< .{Her 

noon” of st) July, actually e\fen .? o vira sio were under 
way.® Then why did tint Count R m r.d? * on-,plain to 
M. Sazonof of tin's “attempt to *v,i- h t 1” ( e on,op. ■* It 
may therefore he rea-onubiy a < ??<■-- that 11 -o atmani# 
of Count Pourtales wa rmpna >.L,-d , r \ i.m dbd f.«r, il 
can be explained onh on tl,. -"mpti-m Cm! Get many 
wanted war. for if perdbd in it w.-oil td- Km-i.m 
mobilization ine\ itable and. > online }.. the t,, ?*-un < >«n 
ception of international m-lukm , that no- ,n* w,u- I? is 
suggestive that no mention <4 t| ; P in- i-h-nt. or ,4 the ..nr 
immediately following it, om nr-. in th* IP hiu H>ua, Why 't 
Obviously because it js d«Mim tin .4 tin t.. on 01 fliei-. 
that Russia “.spoile*lev*rything” le, he? prrm.du.'e « ohili. 
zatton, foj it would have provided Km da with the bed 
of all reasons for mobilizing 

As it happened, the German G..\<nm."t-n? d*-. idrd not 
to proceed H outran* t for the mnmeM It-, attitude re. 
matned tin* same, a*i may be seen Ijoj-o rhr TinprrnC-t 
telegram fluted pn July, 1 m > lent it so..*, Line per 

1 Premli* lift tm 

• Cknxuui, ao* tj* 
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ceived the weakness of the case it was setting up; or it 
adits zeal tempered by the warning conveyed, 
by Sir Edward Grey to Prince Lichnowsky, that Germany 
must not count upon England’s standing aside in all cir¬ 
cumstances.* At all events, Count Pourtales visited M- 
azono again at 2 a. m.. on 30 July, and instead of form- 
a y requiring the cessation of Russian mobilization, which, 
was the logical step after his communication of the after¬ 
noon before, asked upon what conditions Russia would 
consent to demobilize. After the usual statement by Count 
ourtales that Austria would not infringe upon the terri- 
ona integrity of Serbia, and the familiar complaint from. 
M. Sazonof that Germany was refusing to intervene at 
Vienna in order to gain time for the Austrian advance into 
Serbia the Russian foreign minister dictated the following 
formula to the German ambassador: 

If Austria, recognizing that her dispute with Serbia has assumed 
the character of a question of European interest, declares herself 
ready to eliminate from her ultimatum the clauses which are dam- 
aging to the sovereignty of Serbia, Russia undertakes to stop all 
military preparations.” 2 

According to Sir George Buchanan, Count Pourtales “com¬ 
pletely broke down on seeing that war was inevitable / 9 
and M. Paleologue, the French ambassador, stated that 
Count Pourtales promised to support this proposal with 
his government,” although, in point of fact, it involved 
absolutely no change in the attitude which the Russian 
Government had consistently upheld from the very begin- 
ning of the crisis. The sincerity of M. Sazonof in making 
this proposal is seen from his remark to M. Paleologue, 
that in the course of the night “the general staff had sus- 
pended all measures of military precaution, so that there 

1 British, nos. 89, 102. 

2 Russian, no. 60; British, no. 97; French, no. 103. 
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should be no misunderstanding,” 1 the reference, of course, 
being to the mobilization against Austria, which had been 
ordered on the evening of 29 July. The reception of the 
Russian formula merits the most careful study, because it 
represented the last effort to preserve peace and for a brief 
space promised to be successful. 

Count Berchtold at once showed himself more concilia¬ 
tory than at any time since the beginning of the crisis. 
In an interview with the Russian ambassador he explained 
that his refusal to allow Count Szapary to continue the 
conversation was due to a misunderstanding; he did not 
say that he would allow the ambassador in St. Petersburg 
to discuss the Austrian ultimatum and the Serbian reply, 
but he was willing to “ discuss what settlement would be 
compatible with the dignity and prestige for which both 
empires had equal concern.” He also gave positive assur¬ 
ances that Austria would not infringe the sovereignty of 
Serbia, and he did not manifest any alarm over the Russian 
military measures, to which Austria would have to reply 
as a measure of precaution. The Entente ambassadors in 
Vienna were encouraged by the friendly tone of the inter¬ 
view, which took place on 30 July. 2 The next day Count 
Berchtold practically abandoned the position he had hith¬ 
erto maintained, for he telegraphed to London that “we 
are quite prepared to entertain the proposal of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey to negotiate between us and Serbia.” 3 Even 
though he posited the conditions that “our military action 
against Serbia should continue to take its course,” and 
that the Russian mobilization should be brought to a 
standstill, “in which case we will also at once cancel the 
defensive military counter-measures in Galicia,” the offer 
approximated the Russian formula sufficiently to warrant 
negotiations. 


1 French, no. 102. 
* Austrian, no. 51. 


1 Austrian, no. 50; British, no. 96; French, no. 104. 
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How very different was the attitude of Berlin! The 
Russian ambassador was informed by Herr von Jagow that 
“he considered it impossible for Austria to accept our pro¬ 
posal” 1 The French ambassador, recalling the promise 
that “ Germany would only consider herself obliged to 
mobilize if Russia mobilized on her German frontiers,” 
was toll that “the words ... did not constitute a firm 
engagement." * Herr von Jagow justified this repudiation 
on the ground that the heads of the army were clamoring 
for mobilization, “for every clay was a loss to the strength 
of the Gentian army." As a matter of fact, the military 
party had got the upper hand at the council on 29 July, 
as evidenced by the fact that at 1 v. m. on the 30th the 
Lokal Ansrip/r published a special edition announcing the 
mobilization of the German army. 3 The news turned out 
to be premature, but the newspaper would not have acted 
thus without official inspiration. The next day the chan¬ 
cellor “was so taken up with the news of the Russian meas¬ 
ures along the frontier that he received without comment” 
Sir Edward Grey's reply to the bid for British neutrality; 
he abo said to Sir Edward Goschcn that “it was quite 
possible that in a very short time, to-day perhaps, the 
German Government would take some serious step.” 4 
As this <oim*r>-ation omirred before Berlin learned of the 
Russian general mobilization, it is obvious that Germany 
was preparing to take the situation into her own hands, in 
imitation of her procedure of March, 1909. 

't he jmsitiou of Sir Edward Grey was now difficult in 
the extreme. The German Government “had not had 
time to send an answer” to his proposal that it should 
indicate the form mediation should take, and Herr von 
Jagow practically evaded it by stating that he would com¬ 
municate directly with Austria. 1 The chancellor’s bid for 

1 m, m k nth wy* ** Itmk> m* 109* 
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British neutrality and the demarche of Count Pourtales 
at St. Petersburg evidently convinced Sir Edward that 
Germany was bent on war. Hence his stinging reply to 
the chancellor’s “infamous proposals” and his negotia¬ 
tions with M. Paul Cambon, the French ambassador in 
London. 

The reply to the chancellor reveals at once the intense 
indignation of Sir Edward Grey and his capacity of re¬ 
strained expression. 

“His Majesty’s Government,” he wrote, “cannot for a moment 
entertain the chancellor’s proposal that they should bind themselves 
to neutrality on such terms. 

“What he asks us, in effect, is to engage to stand by while French 
colonies are taken and France is beaten, so long as Germany does 
not take French territory as distinct from the colonies. 

“From the material point of view such a proposal is unaccept¬ 
able, for France, without further territory in Europe being taken 
from her, could be so crushed as to lose her position as a Great 
Power, and become subordinate to German policy. 

“Altogether apart from that, it would be a disgrace to us to make 
this bargain with Germany at the expense of France, a disgrace 
from which the good name of this country would never recover. 

“The chancellor also, in effect, asks us to bargain away whatever 
obligation or interest we have as regards the neutrality of Belgium. 
We could not entertain that bargain either. . . . 

“We must preserve our full freedom to act as circumstances may 
seem to us to require in any such unfavorable and regrettable de¬ 
velopment of the present crisis as the chancellor contemplates.” 1 

On the same day (30 July) Sir Edward discussed with the 
French ambassador the question whether the agreement 
made in November, 1912, would not now come into op¬ 
eration, that is, whether the French and British Govern¬ 
ments should not discuss what they would do if the peace 
of Europe was threatened. The ambassador did not press 
for a promise that Great Britain would intervene, but for 


1 British, no. 101 . 
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a statement of intentions under certain circumstances, in 
this case an aggression by Germany on France. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey promised to consult the cabinet the next morn¬ 
ing and to see the ambassador in the afternoon. 1 In other 
words, so alarmed were England and France two days be¬ 
fore the German declaration of war on Russia that they 
were making preparations to meet all eventualities. 

That is one side of the picture. On the other hand, Sir 
Edward Grey did not cease from his endeavors to keep the 
peace. On 29 July he had suggested to Prince Lichnowsky 
that Austria might be persuaded to stop her military action 
with the occupation of Belgrade. 2 The Wilhelmstrasse 
seemed to approve of the suggestion, and promised to sup¬ 
port it at Vienna: Sir Edward accordingly, on 30 July, 
communicated it to St. Petersburg, with the hope that on 
this basis “ Russia would consent to discussion and suspen¬ 
sion of further military preparations, provided other Powers 
did the same.” 3 He also pointed out that “if the Russian 
Government object to the Austrians mobilizing eight army 
corps, this is not too great a number against 400,000 
Serbians.” 4 

The German Government was informed of this overture 
through the regular diplomatic channel, and also by a 
telegram from King George to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
which contained the additional information that England 
was asking France to postpone her military preparations. 5 
The length to which Sir Edward Grey was willing to go 
can be measured from his two memorable offers of 30 and 

3 1 J ul Y : 

“If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the present crisis 
safely passed, my own endeavor will be to promote some arrange¬ 
ment to which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 

1 British, no. 105. 2 British, no. 88. 3 British, no. 103. 4 British, no. no. 

3 Second German White Book (published in Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 20 
August, 1914), no. 2, in Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 539 
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assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would he pursued against 
her or her allies by France, Russia, and ourselves, jointly or sepa¬ 
rately. I have desired this and worked for it, as far as 1 could, 
through the last 'Balkan crisis, and. Germany having a correspond¬ 
ing object, our relations sensibly improved. The idea has hitherto 
been too utopian to form the subject of definite proposals, but if 
the present crisis, so much more acute than Kurope has gone through 
for generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful tha! tin* relief and 
reaction which will follow may make possible some more definite 
rapprochement between the Powers than has been posdhle hit herto.” 1 

This proposal came at. the end of Sir Kdwanl (i rev’s refusal 
to barter away British neutrality, and it envisaged a Kurope 
organized for pea re on the basis of a reduction of armaments 
by all the Bowers. Statesmanship has never risen higher, 
and this vision of Sir Kdwanl (Irey may yet be realized. 
But in July, 1014, tin* German rham ellor received the 
proposal ‘‘without comment *’! 

More specific and more practical \va*« the second offer: 

U I said to the German amboN.-odor thb morning •’ .;r Julv» that 
if Germany could get any reasonable pmpo ..d pur Rrv.ud vhidi 
made it dear that Germany and Austria were riving to preserve 
European peace, and that Ruma and. Frame would be unreason¬ 
able tf they rejected it, I would support it at N. Peter burg and 
Paris, and go the length of s<: v;ag that if AGvdu btaiu e ;osvb/ not 
accept it His Majesty's Govern?neat vonld iurve nothing were /e do 
with the ronsequeiun; but otherwise, 1 told [dir] German ambas¬ 
sador that, if France became involved v.r *dionld hr drawn in.” ^ 

Ilcrtt was the* opportunity that Germany had been seeking 
for many years: to shatter tin* l ; jiin:ie and lay the founda¬ 
tions of an alliance with Kmrland. Fur Kmdand tu make* 
Hitch an otter was to strain almost tu tbe breaking point her 
most cherished triemKhip- and obligation-; it was her su¬ 
preme effort for peace. Vet there is no record in the diplo¬ 
matic correspondence that the German Government gave 


1 British, m,u rot. 
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the least consideration to this invitation or hesitated a mo¬ 
ment in the course upon which it had embarked: Herr von 
Jagow said “it was impossible for the imperial government 
to consider any proposal until they had received an answer 
from Russia to their communication” demanding demobili¬ 
zation of the Russian army. 1 

The mobilization of both the Russian and the Austrian 
armies was ordered on 31 July. Nevertheless the situa¬ 
tion, as between those two countries, seemed to be clearing 
on that and the following day. Immediately upon re¬ 
ceiving Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for a discussion on the 
basis of the Austrian occupation of Belgrade, M. Sazonof 
combined it with his own suggestion, and produced the 
following formula: 

“If Austria consents to stay the march of her troops on Serbian 
territory, and if, recognizing that the Austro-Serbian conflict has 
assumed the character of a question of European interest, she ad¬ 
mits that th,e Great Powers may examine the satisfaction which 
Serbia can afford to the Austro-Hungarian Government, without 
injury to her sovereign rights as a state and to her independence, 
Russia agrees to preserve her waiting attitude.” 2 

Austrian troops had already bombarded Belgrade when this 
offer was forwarded to Vienna and Berlin. Nevertheless, 
the Tsar telegraphed to the German Emperor: 

“It is far from us to want war. As long as the negotiations be¬ 
tween Austria and Serbia [.szc] continue, my troops will undertake no 
provocative action. I give you my solemn word thereon.” 3 

Finally, the Russian ambassador in Vienna declared that 
“Russia would be satisfied even now with assurance re¬ 
specting Serbian integrity and independence,” 4 and that 
“his government would take a much broader view than 

British, no. 121. 2 Russian, no. 67; British, no. 120; French, no. 113* 

* German White Book , p. 411. “Serbia” is obviously a misprint for “Russia,” 
as Austro-Serbian relations were broken off on 25 July. 

4 British, no. 141. 
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was generally supposed of the demands of the Monarchy.” 1 
It is surely fair to say that the Russian Government went 
to the extreme limit of conciliation. 

Austria, for her part, realizing from the Russian mobili¬ 
zation that her policy of bluff had failed, gave every ap¬ 
pearance of yielding. She did not airily brush aside 
M. Sazonof’s formula, as she had done his earlier proposals. 
The ambassador in Paris, Count Sc&zsen, declared that 
Austria would respect the integrity and independence of 
Serbia; that she would not occupy the sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar; and she would answer Serbia, or any Power speaking 
in the name of Serbia, any questions as to the conditions 
of a settlement. 2 In London, “Count Mensdorff begged 
the Russian ambassador to do his best to remove the 
wholly erroneous impression in St. Petersburg that the 
‘door had been banged’ by Austria-Hungary on all further 
conversations.” 3 Finally, “Count Szapary at last con¬ 
ceded the main point at issue by announcing to M. Sazonof 
that Austria would consent to submit to mediation the 
points in the note to Serbia which seemed incompatible 
with the maintenance of Serbian independence.” * The 
Russian foreign minister accepted this on condition that 
Austria refrain from the actual invasion of Serbia, and pro¬ 
posed that the mediation should be prepared in London. 5 
It would be too much to say that Austria and Russia had 
come to terms, but they were certainly in a fair way to 
do so, and neither Power showed the slightest disposition 
to begin hostilities. 

Suddenly Germany intervened, just as she had in March, 
1909, when the Austro-Russian quarrel over the annexa¬ 
tion of Bosnia was approaching a settlement, and, to bor¬ 
row Herr von Jagow’s complaint about Russian mobiliza- 


1 Fwclit m * 104* 1 Fttm’lt* m*, i Bttaittti, no* 7$ 
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tion, “ spoiled everything.” Her precipitate action was the 
more remarkable because she was insisting that her media¬ 
tion at Vienna was responsible for the altered attitude of 
Austria. 1 The explanation given in the White Book runs 
as follows: 

“ During the interval from 29 July to 31 July, whilst these en¬ 
deavors of ours for mediation were being continued with increasing 
energy, supported by English diplomacy, there appeared renewed 
and cumulative news concerning Russian measures of mobilization. 
Accumulation of troops on the East Prussian frontier and the 
declaration of the state of war over all important parts of the Rus¬ 
sian west frontier allowed us no further doubt that the Russian 
mobilization was in full swing against us, while simultaneously all 
such measures were denied to our representative in St. Petersburg 
on word of honor.” 2 

Now the curious thing is that not a single despatch cor¬ 
roborative of this charge is printed in the White Book , nor 
is there mention of any remonstrances by either the Ger¬ 
man foreign secretary or the German ambassador in St. 
Petersburg. Not until 2 p. 1. on 31 July does the Ger¬ 
man Emperor protest to the Tsar against “serious prepa¬ 
rations for war going on on my eastern frontier.” 3 The 
White Book produces four telegrams as proof of Russian 
mobilization before 29 July: why is it silent as regards the 
next two days? The Russian mobilization may have been 
in full swing against Germany before the order for general 
mobilization (31 July), but the historian cannot accept the 
fact as conclusive on Germany’s ipse dixit . 

The news of the Russian general mobilization became 
known in the German capital sometime in the afternoon of 
31 July. Kriegsgefahrzustand was at once proclaimed, and 

1 German White Book , pp. 410-411; despatch of the German chancellor to the 
German ambassador in Vienna, 30 July, 1914, published in the Westminster Gazette , 
1 August; King George to the Emperor Nicholas, x August, Collected Diplomatic 
Documents , p. 536; British, nos. 98, 112. 

2 Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 411. 3 German White Book , p. 4x2. 
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two ultimatums were launched. The one to Russia, pre¬ 
sented in St. Petersburg at m id n ight, stated that “if within 
twelve hours—that is by midnight [sic] on Saturday—Rus¬ 
sia had not begun to demobilize, not only against Germany 
but also against Austria, the German Government would 
be compelled to give the order for mobilization.” To M. 
Sazonof’s inquiry whether this meant war, “the ambassador 
replied in the negative, but added that they were very near 
it.” 1 For the moment we may postpone the consideration 
of the equity of this demand and continue the narrative 
of events. The ultimatum to France, presented at 7 p. m., 
recited that Germany had taken “no measures toward 
mobilization,” but that she would be forced to do so if 
Russia did not demobilize within twelve hours. Since 
“mobilization inevitably implies war,” the French Govern¬ 
ment was asked to reply in eighteen hours “whether it 
intended to remain neutral in a Russo-German war.” 2 
Only a miracle could now avoid war. Yet the Tsar did 
not expect war: so he stated in his telegram of 1 August 
to King George. 3 Consequently, although the German 
ultimatum expired at noon, at 2 p. m. he telegraphed to the 
German Emperor: 


I comprehend that you are forced to mobilize, but I should like 
to have from you the same guarantee which I have given you, viz 
that these measures do not mean war, and that we shall continue 
to negotiate for the welfare of our two countries and the universal 
peace which is so dear to our hearts.” 4 


The French Government, for its part, tactfully kept its 
troops ten kilometres behind the German frontier, 6 and Sir 


leVPruigtodanobiliMa^jMt AtutnaasweUss hercelt (British, no. i al - Fr.ndi^ 


’Gennan, no. 25; French, no. ix 7 ; British, n< 
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Edward Grey informed Berlin that “His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment are carefully abstaining from any act which may 
precipitate matters.” 1 J 

The British Government may also be credited with the 
last efforts to preserve peace. Sir Edward Grey advised 
Berlin that “things ought not to be hopeless so long as 
Austria and Russia are ready to converse,” and commu¬ 
nicated the amended Russian formula. 2 Then, on the 
basis of a report that the German ambassador had sug¬ 
gested that Germany might remain neutral in an Austro- 
Russian war if Great Britain secured the neutrality of 
France, Sir Edward made overtures to Prince Lichnowsky 
toward that end, only to learn that the ambassador’s pro¬ 
posal was that Great Britain and France should remain 
neutral while Germany went to war with Russia. 3 

Steps were also taken to restrain Russia. King George 
sent to the Tsar a long statement of the German Govern¬ 
ment, to the effect that its mediation had been upset by the 
Russian mobilization, and that war was imminent. The 
King made “a personal appeal” to his cousin “to remove 
the misapprehension which he felt must have occurred, 
and to leave still open grounds for negotiation and possible 
peace.” 4 Sir Edward Grey telegraphed that “if, in the 
consideration of the acceptance of mediation by Austria, 
Russia can agree to stop mobilization, it appears still to 
be possible to preserve peace.” 6 Now, since the Tsar, in 
his reply to King George’s telegram, said that he “would 
gladly have accepted your proposals had not the German 
ambassador this afternoon presented a note to my govern¬ 
ment declaring war,” 8 it seems probable that Russia was 
quite willing to negotiate for a general demobilization, and 

1 British, no. 131. * British, no. 131. 

* Sir Edward Grey, House of Commons, 28 August, 1914. (5 Hansard kvi, c. 

264.) 

4 Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 536, 8 British, no. 135. 
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that, as Sir Maurice de Bunsen sorrowfully said, “a few 
days’ delay might in all probability have saved Europe 
from one of the greatest calamities in history.” 1 provided, 
of course, that Germany was not determined at all costs 
to pick a quarrel. 

All was in vain. At 12.52 p. m.. on Saturday, 1 August, 
or fifty-two minutes after the expiry of the ultimatum, the 
German ambassador in St. Petersburg was instructed to 
declare that, as .Russia had refused to comply with the 
German demand for demobilization, “and having shown 
by this refusal that her action was directed against Ger¬ 
many, . . . His Majesty the Emperor, in the name of the 
German Empire, accepts the challenge and considers him¬ 
self in a state of war with Russia." According to baron 
Beyens, the Belgian minister in Berlin, Herr von Jagow 
and Herr Zimmermann. the under secretary ot the toreign 
office. Besought the Emperor to await a reply from 
Russia, which might have been delated by the military 
preparations, and not to order the mobilization ot the 
German army.' 1 His Majesty. however. lollowed up the 
declaration of war by an imperious telegram. 1 and at 5 
p. M. ordered tin- mobilization of the German army and 
navy, fount I’ourtales presented the declaration ot war 
to M. Sazonof at 7.10 p. m. 

“However,” savs the H kilt' Hotdc, “before a toiuirma 
tion of the execution of thi- order had been received. . . , 
Russian troops crossed our frontier and mart bed into 
German tetritory. Thus Ru -da began tlie war apain -4 
us.” ^ No proof is adduced, r.vt epf a statement in the 
Austrian Rod Hook that “the Ku dan troop have tros.ed 
the German frontier at St bvviddeu.” ’■ Nor wci<- the Brit 
ish and Austrian ambassadors in Berlin intonueii of this 

1 Briti’ 4 s, jm mt, Mirnsun, j,m j ¥ >; Kt*.}, tu, j,h r ; r u 
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breach of international usage until the next day. 1 But 
granted that the violation of frontier took place: “to put 
it forward, as does the German and Austrian correspond¬ 
ence, as the actual ground for the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities is to assume the imposition that the fate of nations 
is subject to the reported action of a roving patrol.” 2 
It is now necessary to examine the German contention 
that because Russia mobilized her army while Germany 
was mediating between Russia and Austria, the security of 
Germany was thereby menaced and a declaration of war 
forced upon the Emperor. On general principles, it is 
quite impossible to admit such a theory, for every sovereign 
state has the right to dispose of its armed forces within 
its own frontiers as it sees fit. If a neighboring state con¬ 
ceives itself endangered by military movements over the 
frontier, it can mobilize its own army, but it cannot make 
such movements a casus belli without putting itself in the 
wrong; the obvious action is to make the other side declare 
war. Unfortunately, German “open mobilization was the 
last stage. It was not a military preparation; it was 
in itself an offensive movement. On that order the Ger¬ 
man armies did not merely concentrate; they marched.” 3 
The German thesis is disproved by two circumstances. 
First, to all the overtures made by the British Government 
to the German for a limitation of armaments, the reply 
invariably was that every state must remain master of its 
military powers. Germany cannot claim such rights for 
herself and deny them to Russia. She could mobilize her 
own army; she might refuse to exert pressure on Austria; 
she could give notice that any attack on Austria would be 
met by a German declaration of war; but by no criterion 
of international conduct was she entitled to go beyond 
that. Second, on the eve of the crisis, the British fleet 


* British, no. 144; Austrian, no. 57. 
a Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. xi. 


* Ibid., p. xiv. 
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was mobilized for manoeuvres, and when the crisis opened 
was not disbanded. Why did not Germany insist upon 
its demobilization as a condition precedent to British par¬ 
ticipation in the negotiations? Its own tleei, then in Nor- 
wtgian wateis, was surely in as much danger trom a Brit¬ 
ish attack as was the Hast Prussian frontier on gt [ulv • 
i August. Suppose that Great Britain, trance, or Russia 
had made formal complaint to Berlin of the preparatory 
militun meastnes which they believed Germane to be 
taking; is it open to doubt what the German answer 
would have been? 

The German case against Russia rests parth up.in the 
alleged priority of the Russian mobilization. ’ Now. it R 
ditiicult to say “who began it," In the varim:-: /kvR-.s- 
there are some forty despatches relating to mobilization 
in its various stages. If accepted at their fa. r value, th.-v 
show that the British, 1 n-mii. German. Au-irian. and Ru- 
sian Governments were taking pre, ;mi i, man, truisms 
from the early days of the cri-i-. Some of th.- report mav 
he false, but until the record- of die general t,at: .'are awtii" 
able the chad cannot be r-eparaPd from the wheat, and 
meanwhile the student can only pi.ulate upon the p \ 
(hologkal ellects produced upon the -vu-rai foreign ...nicer 
as news of military preparation- by a probable metiiv 
comes in. If Germany adm in to incept l„. r te..t, u y 
about Russittn secret preparation-, .he must p.-nnit u . to 
note what the French arid Rm-ian depahlir. ,iv a.botif 
h(*r own activities. In other word,-, the German . lt;ir:'e 
that Russia betrayed Germany by dm \ ing the rvi - fence 
of preparation* that were in reality being tarried ,,n , an 
be met by the counter i barge that Germain "lieir.iveti” 
France and Russia. 

The one serious question, therefore, is; Wa- the R ti - ,ia» 
mobilization premature? For it is to be remembered that 
although Austria began by denying the legitimacy of Ru*’ 
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skin infen enf ion. die nnIn 11 >y conceding it, since she agreed 
to dio u — w it h l<u- i;i tie* aib.-fance of her ultimatum to 
Serbia. km ia mobilised her lour southern conscriptions 
on t hr moi n *\\ ta the Va ~tnun deelaration <>i war against 
Serbia. t Mc/ht . 1 u■ to have waited until the* Austrian troops 
a< fuulh iii\;nied Serbia:’ ,\ negative answer seems justi¬ 
fied Io tie* ta* t thaf ( imiiiI Ren htold, after a brief inclina¬ 
tion to repaid tiie nu a e a . a threat,” soon showed him- 
r-elt iea.dw tor t ■ a 1 mu time -iin e the erisis began, to make 
coiier* don with !i would < »hv tale the necessity for an armed 
inters on!ion b\ ku da. 

1 he coin ;a! n•• *1 uhaath>u atnu’d - a more difficult problem, 
d he teaman, ‘-miend that the Kimdan order could not; 
ha\e ! n • n <au -<! hr t !u ^ \u trian mobilisation, and that 
it w.s 'd'o'if m mre \n tria had replied to the proposal 
enibodnd in M, rnmoum’. hr1 formula. 1 As to the first, 
then* i the d< mute -tammeuf of the Russian Government 
in it puhii. e n:: * e; * i, t men! and the Uatemeut of the Tsar 
to khm * e ■ .i"n that I hr m«a aliaatIon wa> induced by Aus¬ 
tria* pii\i«»n- m- .bilir.itj, ae [ -it j ho bide to test fheaceu- 
ra< _v mile- r Vis :ioni 1 I he rue pret i:-e piece of informa¬ 
tion i timi 'h.ei h\ the Kivu* h ambassador in Vienna, 
an online to whom the Aw Irian mobilization was declared 
at i \ M on n juh n f!»e dt * r*'e for which was appar¬ 
ent!;* juef urnd a earh, a, rs j ukd Ida* the Russian mo¬ 
bilisation thm** m nr!a 1 iateinent - afe available. (burnt 
S/4] ».u \ atbaf It w a *adored M early to-day3r 
July 1 What d«to. * s eath fo day “ mean? The German 
IV hi if Hihi : m;, ii »»* * uued '\im u win eh would 

v*tin to mean in the latter part of tin* morning, The 
Kmpeioi t frleeraphiue to the Tsar at a e. m.. does not 
mention it r< f malk, in he. telegram to King George of 

* In K Ilf ‘"n-t., ii I V- 1 *4,4 \tIao *• Koii ffir Ttif»!r Knt<aitr/X¥ew York 
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31 July, the Emperor says: Ci l have just, heard from the 
chancellor that intelligence had just reached him that 
Nicholas this evening has ordered the mobilization of his 
entire army and fleet. 1 The probability certainly is that 
the Russian mobilization was ordered after that of Austria. 
The Russian Orange Book and the Austrian Red Book are 
both strangely silent upon the subject, so it may be that 
each government ordered its mobilization independently 
of any knowledge of the other's intentions: but the pub¬ 
lished evidence seems to absolve Russia of having antici¬ 
pated the Austrian mobilization. 

It does appear to be true that Russia ordered her mobiliza¬ 
tion before Austria had vouchsafed a reply fo either Sir 
Edward Grey's proposal that she should open a dhctmdnn 
with Russia as soon as she had occupied Helenele. or to 
ML Sazonofs own formula. And, ina-mueh a-; Ru>da was 
aware, from the communication of (Aunt R<mrtalfs that 
Germany would immediately imitate the Ru.-dnn mobiliza¬ 
tion and that mobilization meant war. it L evident that 
Russia must have counted the e< m-etpiejive- when she or¬ 
dered the general mobilization. I lad she waited another 
twenty-four hours behav mobilizing, an agreement might 
have been reached with Austria whit h would have obviated 
the necessity of mobilization. So far a- mobilization was 
the cause of the war. Russia must bear .-umr share of the 
responsibility. 

At the same time, quite apart from the met that mobiliza¬ 
tion dors not afford a sutiirient ground *u r >c tor dot luring 
war, Russia, was in a difficult po.dtion, She had every 
reason to believe that Austria would make no comm.doits. 
Belgrade had been bombarded on >\t 1 juh , am 1 f he m*ihiliza • 
tlon of the whole Austrian army had been ordered, auunb 
ing to the Russian version of event x M . Sazonof also 
claimed to have information concerning German prepara- 

* Sn»flirt t O'ttuAn B httt lUg, *»*♦ e 
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tions against Russia. 1 In these circumstances there is 
much to be said for the plea made to Rin g George by the 
Tsar: 

“That I was justified in ordering a general mobilization is proved 
by Germany s sudden declaration of war, which was quite unex¬ 
pected by me, as I have given most categorical assurances to the 
Emperor William that my troops would not move so long as media¬ 
tion negotiations continued.” 2 

All thdngs considered, we may admit that it would have 
been wiser for Russia not to have mobilized when she did; 
but we must remember that her provocation was very 
great, that she had throughout the crisis displayed admira¬ 
ble restraint, and that it was her complete mobilization 
which actually forced from Austria the promise to discuss 
with Russia the substance of her ultimatum. 

Furthermore, if Russia can be criticised for a premature, 
if intelligible, mobilization, Austria is open to the same 
charge. Count Berchtold was fully aware of the demarche 
of Count Pourtales, and had himself requested Germany to 
notify Russia that Russian mobilization would call for 
counter-measures by Germany. 3 Now, it stood on the 
cards that an Austrian mobilization would immediately 
be followed by that of Russia; this was, indeed, a com¬ 
monplace of diplomacy, and Count Berchtold can scarcely 
have sanctioned the Austrian mobilization without a full 
appreciation of its effect upon Russia, upon Germany, 
and in the end upon Europe. It is this consideration which 
raises the most serious doubt whether the Austrian conces¬ 
sions on 31 July and 1 August were sincere, were not, in 
fact, intended as plays for time or as manoeuvres to place 
Russia in the wrong. For, although she agreed to discuss 
the substance of her ultimatum with Russia, she did not 


1 British, no. 97; Russian, no. 68; French, no. 102. 

2 Collected Diplomatic Documents f p. 537. 


3 Austrian, nos. 28, 42. 
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promise to stop her march on Belgrade, and did not stop 
it. Nevertheless, the situation as Let worn Austria and 
Russia was not irretrievable until Germany took umbrage 
at the Russian mobilization and proceeded to fora* the 
pace. 

As a matter of fact, this lengthy analysis of tin* (human 
case against Russia is scarcely needed to demonMrate its 
utter hollowness. If Germany had prueeeded to invade 
Russia upon her declaration of war. one eould understand 
the argument of Herr von Jagow that Germany "had the 
speed and Russia had the number-, and the safety of the 
German Empire forbade that Germany should allow Duma 
time 1 to bring up masses of troops from all part- of her wide 
dominions.” 1 But Germany did not attack Kama; die 
waited for the Russian army to iuva.de Ea-t Rnm-im and 
hurled her own legions again-! Eranee even hetdrv dir lead 
declared war on the Republic! < >nr came»f amid the am 
picion that the German attitude inward Rim a'a ua a* 
sumed with the view to providing an <»ppnn unit \ mr an 
invasion of France, whose conduct throughout the ( rids 
was eminently eorrerf and t nneilian.r\. 

Hie German ultimatum to Frame expired at 1 tv m, on 
i August, At n a, m, Herr Vnii Sclioen \mitcd the 
Qua! (BOrsay* and was informed that "the Emu it Govern 
men! failed to comprehend the rmmon whii h prompted PR 
comnntmVation of the pre\iuim evening,” M, \'iviaui re. 
ferred to tin* hopeful pro-pet 1 of an An tr<» Ru ian agree- 
ment, and "laid stress on the ‘-rri* »n * repondbilif \ which 
the imperial ptvmnmiit would a> mum if. in 1 in uni Uam e-> 
such as these, it took an initiative whit h wm not ju fined 
and of a kind wink h would irreiurdiabh < omprmume 
peace. * At t ,05 e, \i. Herr \on s horn teRei ujdiet) fo 
Berlin that "upon Itis re{>euted definite ue pmy whether 
France would remain mntlral in the event of a Knot* Ger 

* Ilfiliiii, tm* ijS, * !li4ff*4x i« r c I $n<* C‘> & 
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man war, the prime minister declared that France would 
do what her interests dictated.” 1 At 3.40 the mobilization 
of the French army and navy was ordered. 

“On the morning of the next day,” says the German 
White Book , “France opened hostilities.” 2 In the Reichs¬ 
tag, on 4 August, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg said that 
“aviators dropped bombs, and cavalry patrols and French 
infantry detachments appeared on the territory of the 
Empire.” The charges are particularized in the French 
Yellow Book : 

“Eighty French officers in Prussian uniform attempted to cross 
the German frontier in twelve motor-cars at Walbeck, to the west 
of Geldern.” 

“Several of the aviators openly violated the neutrality of Bel¬ 
gium by flying over the territory of that country; one attempted 
to destroy buildings near Wesel; others were seen in the district 
of the Eifel, one threw bombs on the railway near Carlsruhe and 
Nuremberg.” 3 

The French premier “formally challenged these inaccurate 
allegations,” 4 and the government stated that it had given 
explicit orders that its troops should remain ten kilometres 
behind the frontier. Such denials are scarcely conclusive. 
But two French professors, MM. Durkheim and Denis, of 
the University of Paris, had the happy idea to ascertain 
whether German newspapers had given a detailed account 
of the alleged occurrences. Their account of their re¬ 
searches is as follows: 

“We consulted five of the principal newspapers (Vorwdrts, Ar¬ 
beit cr Zeitung of Vienna, Frankfurter Zeitung , Kolnischer Zeitung , 
Munchner Neuste Nachrichten) from the end of July to 5 August. 
First of all we noticed that the aviator who is said to have flown 
over Carlsruhe is not mentioned. As for the others, the account 
of them is as vague as it is in the official note. These incidents, 
given as the cause of determining war, take up one line, two or 


1 German., no. 27. 

* French, nos. 146, 147. 


2 Collected, Diplomatic Documents, p. 413. 
4 French, no. 148. 
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three at the most. The, bombs timr loft tiny Irate. One of the 
aeroplanes, that, at West- 1 , is said to have been brought down; 
nothing is said of the aviator and what became of him, nor is there 
anything about the aeroplane itself. In a word, the Germans took 
care to draw attention to their arrival in Germany ami then never 
spoke of them again. They were never seen to return to their 
starting point. 

“But we have still more convincing evidence. We have been 
able to procure a Nuremberg newspaper, the Frankixeher Kurrkr. 
On 2 August, the day the bombs are supinwed to have been thrown, 
not a word is said alxmi the itublent. Nuremberg received the 
news on the 3d by a telegram from Berlin identical to that published 
by the other newspapers. Again, the Kolnisth>r /titling of the 
3d, in its morning edition, published a t elegram from Munich which 
read as follows: ‘The Bavarian insniOer of war is doubtful as to 
the exactness of the news announcing that aviator , had been seen 
above the lines Nuremberg Kitr, ingen am! Nuremberg Ansbac.h, 
and that they hail thrown bombs on the railway/ " 1 

More interesting is the fact that although the alleged 
violations of the frontier occurred on 2 AuguM. the German 
Government did not declare war on Frame for thirty-six 
hours, at 6.45 1*. m„ on % August ? On the morning of the 
2d the ambassador in London telegraphed that Kngland 
would not guarantee the neutrality of Frame.* If the 
■ French attacks were to be made the official cause of war, 
why was the declaration delayed so long? The Germans 
have hardly made out a convincing cai*. 

It may also he observed that (iertnany did not regard the 
mobilization of the French army as a t,nm Mil, although 
the danger to Germany was very much greater on this side 
than on the Russian. And yet the neutrality of Belgium 
was violated because it was necessary for Germany to 
prevent the French from getting their attack started first! 
In the midst of such inconsistencies one finds additional 
reason for believing that the German attitude toward the 

• IV** WaMol Wm t tump, p m iwa* t. * t-'roteb. #» m?> 
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Russian mobilization was only an excuse for launching an 
attack on France. 

The French, on their side, alleged that the German troops 
violated the French frontier at Ciry, Longwy, Delle, 
Joncherey, and Baron, on 2 August. 1 The chancellor’s 
statement in the Reichstag on 4 August, that only one of 
these violations, which he did not specify, had been com¬ 
mitted, is worth as much or as little as the French premier’s 
similar denial of French aggressions. But it is curious to 
find, in the German account of the negotiations with Eng¬ 
land for the neutrality of France, this statement of the 
Emperor William to King George, in a telegram of 1 August: 

The troops on my frontier are at this moment being kept 
back by telegraph and by telephone from crossing the French 
frontier 2 Evidently it was the German intention to in¬ 
vade France on that date, when the German ambassador 
was still in France and had not asked for his passports. 
This admission and the detail with which the French sup¬ 
ported their charges afford reasonable ground for believing 
that the Germans were across the French frontier thirty- 
six hours before the declaration of war, conduct which is 
quite on a par with -the policy that based a declaration of 
war on the alleged zeal of a few aviators. 

There is, however, one charge against France made by 
the Germans which must be examined with great care. 
In his extremely acute analysis of the Books published 
by the Entente Powers, Dr. Karl Helfferich, secretary of 
the German treasury, contends that “the Franco-Russian 
treaty of alliance did not pledge France to an uncondi¬ 
tional accompaniment of Russia in war,” and that France, 
by prematurely promising to stand by Russia, was unable 
to exert pressure at St. Petersburg in the interests of peace, 
and strengthened the hand of the Russian war party. 3 


1 French, nos. 136, 139. 

3 New York Times , 14 March, 1915. 


2 Second German White Book , no. 6. 
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Inasmuch as the German White Booh is generally re¬ 
garded as perhaps the most damning evidence against its 
authors, Germany is quite justified in trying to prove the 
guilt of the Entente Powers by their own documents. Dr. 
Helfferich first cites the interview on 24 July between M. 
Sazonof, Sir George Buchanan, and M. Paleologue, at 
which the French ambassador declared that “France would 
fulfil all the obligations imposed by her alliance with Rus¬ 
sia, if necessity arose, besides supporting Russia strongly 
in any diplomatic negotiations.” Sir George Buchanan 
reported to Sir Edward Grey his opinion that, “even if 
England declines to join them, France and Russia are de¬ 
termined to make a strong stand,” the extent of which 
might be gauged by the remark of M. Sazonof that “Rus¬ 
sian mobilization would at any rate have to be carried 
out.” 1 This declaration of French policy, according to Dr. 
Helfferich, so tied the hands of Paris that it would not 
listen to the repeated requests of Herr von Schoen to use 
its moderating influence at St. Petersburg. 

The decisive step, however, was not taken until 29 July, 
when the French premier confirmed to the Russian ambas¬ 
sador “the French Government’s firm determination to 
act in concert with Russia,” 2 to which M. Sazonof replied 
that “in the existing circumstances that declaration is 
specially valuable to us.” 3 The following day M. Viviani 
telegraphed to London and St. Petersburg that “France is 
resolved to fulfil all the obligations of her alliance.” 4 
Finally, French diplomacy exerted itself to the uttermost, 
and most unscrupulously, 5 to secure a pledge of English 

1 British, no. 6. a Russian, no. 55. 

3 Russian, no. 58. 4 French, no. 101. 

5 In the original edition of the British White Paper, no. 105 (3), which purports 
to be a report from Paris of German military preparations, is dated “31 July,” 
although it is enclosed in a British despatch to Paris of 30 July l It also contains 
the words “yesterday, Friday,” yet Friday was 31 July. Is the document a forgery, 
as the Germans contend? No explanation has ever been vouchsafed. In subse¬ 
quent editions of the White Paper the date and the words quoted have been omitted, 
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assistance. From 29 July France believed herself sure of 
English support, and made her promise to Russia. There¬ 
fore, argues Dr. Helfferich, the aggression during the crisis 
came from France and Russia, and it was due to France 
that Russia embarked on her policy of mobilization, which 
made war inevitable. 

“Left to depend upon herself alone, Russia would have risked 
the war with Austria-Hungary and Germany only in an extreme 
case in the defense of national vital interests, but never as a result 
of weighing the probable result. Only the assurance of the active 
co-operation of other Great Powers made possible the determination 
of the leading circles of Russia for war.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the sequence of events as estab¬ 
lished by Dr. Helfferich, his conclusions do not neces¬ 
sarily follow. First of all, his point about the Franco- 
Russian alliance does not seem well taken. He assumes 
that Germany will loyally support her ally Austria, yet 
questions the justice of France standing by her ally Russia. 
As to the statement that France was not bound under all 
circumstances to fight for Russia, by which is meant, pre¬ 
sumably, that the alliance was defensive, the same thing 
may be predicated of Germany. Her alliance with Austria 
was also defensive: none the less she considered herself 
bound to declare war on Russia, in defense of her ally, 
before the latter was herself at war with Russia. It would 
have been highly desirable if Germany and France could 
have left the dispute to be settled between the two prin¬ 
cipals, but since they did not Germany cannot deny to 
France the same privilege to support her ally which she 
claimed for herself. 

In the second place, there is nothing in the whole corre¬ 
spondence to show that the attitude of Russia was stiffened 

and the French Yellow Book dates a similar document (no. 106) 30 July- British, 
nos. 99, 117, 119, 124, 134, 136; French, nos. 106, 114, 127, indicate how anxious 
France was for the promise of English support. 
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as a result of French policy. The Russian Government 
took its position at the very outset of the crisis and, as we 
have already observed, maintained it consistently to the 
end. Dr. Helfferich would have us believe that the Rus¬ 
sian mobilization would not have occurred without the 
assurance of French assistance. As a matter of fact, the 
Russian mobilization was determined upon,' that is, if 
it was necessary to enforce Russia’s claim to share in the 
settlement of the Austro-Serbian question, on 25 July, 1 
or four days before France promised her assistance. Then, 
in spite of Dr. Helfferich’s argument to the contrary, 
the actual order for mobilization does seem to have been 
given as a consequence of the Austrian mobilization. 
Nor is it fair to say that France did nothing for peace. 
She did not play a prominent part in the diplomacy of the 
twelve days—23 July-4 August—but she supported all the 
proposals of Sir Edward Grey, which is more than can be 
said of Germany, and she requested her ally to avoid “ every 
military measure that could offer Germany the pretext 
for general mobilization.” 2 After all, the Germans them¬ 
selves have recognized the perfect propriety of France’s 
conduct. In the German note to the Entente Powers of 
24 July we read: “The imperial government desires ur¬ 
gently the localization of the conflict, because every inter¬ 
ference of another Power would, owing to the different treaty 
obligations, be followed by incalculable consequences.” 3 
If Germany had waited for Russia to attack her or Aus¬ 
tria, and had then been attacked by France, she could 
convince the world that she was the victim of unprovoked 
aggression. But when she declared war on Russia, and 
then on France, while the latter carefully refrained from 
coming to the assistance of its ally, it is absurd for Ger- 


1 Telegram of the Emperor Nicholas to the Emperor William, 30 July, German, 
no. 230. 

2 French, no. xoi 


3 German, no. 1; British, no. 9; French, no. 28 
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many to argue that the war would not have come if France 
had not promised to assist Russia. No amount of special 
p ea mg can explain away the fact that negotiations were 
proceeding between Austria and Russia when Germany in¬ 
tervened violently and fatally. Furthermore, if Germany 
had sincerely desired to keep the peace with France, as 
Merr von Schoen kept saying at the Quai d’Orsay, she would 
have concentrated in Alsace-Lorrain^-for France had 
promised to respect the neutrality of Belgium—an army 
sufficient to beat back a French attack, and have waged 
er own war immediately against Russia who, it was al- 
tegcdj had caused all the trouble by threatening Germany's 
ally. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE ANGLO. GERMAN RITTt'RK 

It is at last possible to discuss the reasons why Groat 
Britain declared war on Germany. The various phase.- nt 
the rivalry between the two nations have been analyzed: 
the struggle for the control ol the seas in time ui war; 
the competition fur the markets oi the vould, piobh in * ot 
colonial expansion; mutual suspicion generated in tie ^po¬ 
litical sphere by the reaction of the three factors jtM 
mentioned; and the profound differences in the national 
temperaments, institutions and ideals. A eonllh t was 
perhaps, inevitable. At the sum* tinea it lam been o’Wi 
that the naval rivalry was in prnec - »*t adjustment; that 
Great Britain was not jraimm of the < mnmereinl pr<wtr>, 
of Germanv; that the colonial ambition/, of Germans had 
beam recogni/aa 1 bv tbe Anglo German agreement uisiwd 
at on the verv eve of the war. A * a result ol thP peurial 
relaxation of tension the relation- between the two t <mu- 
tries in July, io14, were more friendly than they had hern 
at any time since the retirement of Kbmarek. I In* 1 ttple 
Enlaitc still remained as an obstacle to German aggre*.- mu; 
but Great Britain had made' it very plain, not nunvh in 
words but by her action, that dm wa- in no way dopo-ed 
to support France and Russia in an amrres dve policy ugalnd 
Germany, and that if Germany w;w determined to live in 
peace on the basis of a fair held and no fawns die would 
find no more 4 earnest coadjutor and I fiend than Knglam 1 
and the British Empire, (hi both sides there seemed to 
be developing a willingness to forget the quarrels of the 
past and to work toward a general understanding which 
would effectually guarantee the peace of the world. 
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When the crisis of ,,, 4 was s sir E 

ba<l, thereinrc. every reason to suppose that any effort 
to preserve peace which he might make would receive the 
conha approval and support of Germany, more especially 
as such co-operation had been vouchsafed in the crisis of 

191 ’ M ' 1 " sU>:uI ’ llt - h ad seen Germany refuse to exert 
pressure on her ally decline to join in some form of inter¬ 
national action and declare war on Russia. As many 
hreneh a»d hnglish publicists who passed for jingoes had 
pmhtted, the bisinarekian spirit, without its cleverness, 
still guided German diplomacy; the Teutonic legions had 
been sent lorth almost without warning, and the neutrality 
ot belgmni was soon discovered to be a paper guarantee. 

. iMiwarfl (xrt'y s correspondence bears many a trace of 
disappointment that lie was unable to secure from Germany 
a favorable response to his repeated overtures, and he is 
reported to have said, after his speech to the House of Com¬ 
mons on 3 August: “'Phis is the saddest day of my life.” 
But such ^reductions .did not solve the awful problem 
whether Great Britain should participate in the war. 
'Ihe mere laet that she was not drawn in automatically 
proves that she was not committed to France and Russia 
by secret, agreements or military conventions and Sir 
Kdward Grey stated to Parliament on 3 August that he 
did not know the terms of the Franco-Russian alliance.” 

C learlv, .then, the British Government was a free agent in 
any decision which it. might recommend Parliament to 

take. 


J ,,lUr possible policies presented themselves for its choice: 
hirst, the British Government might take the position 
t.hat the war was simply an enlargement of the Austro- 
Serbian dispute, that “direct British interests in Serbia 
were nil," and that its “idea had always been to avoid 
being drawn into a war over a Balkan question.” 1 And 


1 British, nos, 6, 87. 
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Germany did not seize the opportunity to place Anglo- 
German relations on a sound basis. 

Third, Sir Edward Grey might, as he was repeatedly 
urged by French and Russian statesmen to do, have imme¬ 
diately declared the solidarity of Great Britain with France 
and Russia. This step was advocated on the ground that 
Germany would not provoke a general war if she were con¬ 
vinced that Great Britain would be found in the ranks of 
her enemies. It may be that such a declaration would have 
stayed the hand of the German military party, but it is 
extremely doubtful. Not only were the Germans supremely 
contemptuous of Britain’s fighting capacities, but their 
government was repeatedly warned, by the remarks of 
Sir Edward Grey to Prince Lichnowsky, that if the war be¬ 
came general Great Britain would be drawn in. Sir Ed¬ 
ward even went so far as to say that “the German Govern¬ 
ment do not expect our neutrality.” 1 It should be noted, 
however, that the Marquis di San Giuliano thought “it 
would have a great effect” if Germany believed that “ Great 
Britain would act with Russia and France.” 2 

The Germans have tried to prove that, as a matter of 
fact, England did practically declare her solidarity with 
France and Russia, and that this was responsible for the 
French promise to stand by Russia and the unyielding 
attitude of M. Sazonof. On 29 July Sir Edward Grey 
said to Prince Lichnowsky “something that was on his 
mind.” 

“The situation was very grave. While it was restricted to the 
issues at present actually involved we had no thought of interfering 
in it. But if Germany became involved in it, and then France, the 
issue might be so great that it would involve all European inter¬ 
ests; and I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of 
our conversation—which I hoped would continue—into thinking 
that we should stand aside.” 3 


1 British, no. 116. 


1 British, no. So. 


! British, no. 89. 
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The ambassador “took no exception” to this, and Herr von 
Jagow admitted to Sir Edward Goschen that he had heard 
it “with regret, but not exactly with surprise.” 1 But Sir 
Edward Grey had already informed the French ambas¬ 
sador that he intended to convey this warning to Prince 
Lichnowsky. 2 It was this, says Dr. Helfferich, that enabled 
France to promise her assistance to Russia and thus com¬ 
promise the situation. Proof of the altered state of affairs 
is adduced in the letter from the Belgian charg6 in St. 
Petersburg to 1 his government which was intercepted in 
Germany after the war began. 

“England,” wrote M. de PEscaille on 30 July, “at the start let 
it be understood that she did not want to be dragged into a con¬ 
flict. Sir George Buchanan said so openly. To-day every one in 
St. Petersburg is convinced—has even the assurance—that England 
will support France. This encouragement has had a powerful 
effect, and has contributed not a little to giving the war party the 
upper hand.” 3 

It is possible that some comfort was derived in St. Peters¬ 
burg from the attitude of Sir Edward Grey, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to see why he informed M. Paul Cambon of what he 
intended to say to the German ambassador; all the more 
so because his policy was apparently shaped by the feeling 
that uncertainty as to the intentions of Great Britain was 
the best guarantee of peace. If the Entente practically be¬ 
came an alliance on 29 July, then the German attitude de¬ 
serves more sympathy than has hitherto been accorded it. 
But such does not seem to have been the case, in spite of 
M. de TEscaille. If Sir Edward Grey had considered him¬ 
self morally bound to stand by France, he would scarcely 
have made the two memorable offers to Germany of 30 
and 31 July, which have already been adverted to several 

1 British, no. 98. 2 British, no. 87. 

3 Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung , n September, 1914,* published in American 
newspapers, 4 October, 1914. 
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times. Nor would he have been at such pains to convince 
M. Paul Cambon that the British attitude would be deter¬ 
mined by public opinion, and that public opinion would 
not necessarily support British intervention. 1 But there 
is still better proof that England’s help was not considered 
as a matter of course. On 31 July M. Poincare, the Presi¬ 
dent of France, addressed an autograph letter to King 
George, begging the British Government to take some step 
which would demonstrate the solidarity of the Entente / 
to which the King replied in a vague and non-committal 
fashion. 2 On 1 August M. Viviani wrote to London: 

“I am persuaded that in case war were to break out, British 
opinion would see clearly from which side aggression comes, and 
that it would realize the strong reasons which we have given to 
Sir Edward Grey for asking for armed intervention on the part of 
England in the interest of the future of the European balance of 
power.” 3 

This is not the language of assurance, but of entreaty. 
On the same day Sir Edward Grey, while refusing to state 
to Prince Lichnowsky the terms on which Great Britain 
would remain neutral, said: “Our hands are still free, and 
we are considering what our attitude will be.” 4 On 2 
August the cabinet discussed the terms of neutrality, 5 and 
the promise of naval assistance which was given to France 
on 3 August was made conditional on the approval of Parlia¬ 
ment. Finally, the Tsar’s telegram to King George of 1 
August concluded with the hope that “your country will 
not fail to support France and Russia.” 6 On the basis of 
these facts, as opposed to the opinion of a subordinate 
diplomatist in St. Petersburg and the somewhat forced ar- 

1 British, nos. 87, 105, 1x6, 119, 148; French, nos. no, 126. 

2 Collected Diplomatic Documents , pp. 542-544. 

3 French, no. 127. 4 British, no. 123. 

6 Sir Edward Grey, House of Commons, 27 August, 1914. (5 Hansard Ixvi, 

c. 124.) 

6 Collected Diplomatic Documents, p. 537. 
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gument of Dr. Helfferich, it is reasonable to believe that 
Great Britain was not committed to France and Russia 
before the outbreak of war, and that, as Prince Lichnowsky 
reported Sir Edward Grey to have said on i August, 
“there was not the slightest intention to proceed in a hos¬ 
tile manner against Germany” 1 merely because she was 
Germany. 

Suppose Great Britain had declared her solidarity with 
France and Russia. If Russia were bent on war, the 
promise of British assistance would make it inevitable. 
Sir Edward Grey evidently believed Russia to be pacific, 
but he could take no chances. Next, such a declaration 
would have infuriated Germany and in all probability have 
whetted her appetite for war; if, by good fortune, peace 
had been preserved, the whole moVement toward an Anglo- 
German understanding which had been nursed with such 
tender care would have come to an untimely end, and 
Great Britain would have been faced with still another in¬ 
crease of the German fleet. In fact, had Sir Edward Grey 
accepted the argument of solidarity, he would have stulti¬ 
fied himself, for his consistent policy had been to resist 
all temptations toward a formal alliance with France and 
Russia, however much he might support them in opposing 
the aggressions of Germany and Austria. In the existing 
situation, Sir George Buchanan was entirely right when 
he said that “England could play the r 61 e of mediator at 
Berlin and Vienna to better purpose as a friend who, if 
her counsel of moderation were disregarded, might one day 
be converted into an ally, than if she were to declare her¬ 
self Russia’s ally at once.” 2 

Thus the true policy of Great Britain, and the one which 
she actually pursued, was to co-operate in all measures 


1 Telegrams published in Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung , 6 September, 1914. 
no. 2 (Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 541). 

* British, no. 17. 
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which might preserve the peace of Europe; to suggest such 
measures herself; to use her influence with France and 
Russia in favor of moderation; and to secure the help of 
Germany in calming the adventuresome spirit of Austria. 
At the same time, Great Britain had no intention of aban¬ 
doning France and Russia if they were the victims of an 
unprovoked attack, and she therefore repeatedly warned 
Germany that, while she desired above all things to 
work with her for peace, yet Great Britain woul 1 ! be 
drawn in if war came about by the action of Germany. 
Nevertheless, she kept her hands free and did not i^ake 
any decision to intervene until 2 August, that is, until 
Germany had declared war on Russia and had viollted 
the neutrality of Luxemburg as the first step in her invasion 
of France. It remains to describe the steps by which Great 
Britain abandoned her waiting attitude and becaj^e the 
ally of France and Russia. 

On the morning of 30 July it was evident, thanks 
to the German bid for British neutrality and the com¬ 
munications of Count Pourt^J.cs to the Russian foreign 
minister, that the storm was about to break, and that its 
extent would not beamed to eastern Europe. In such 
circumstances, th^tfeutrality of Belgium assumed a vital 
importance, mffmeiely because of its bearing on the imme¬ 
diate diplomatic situation but on its own merits. A short 
statement, therefore, seems desirable, in spity of all that 
has been said and written about the matter since the be¬ 
ginning of the war. 

The neutrality of Belgium was not born of any particular 
consideration for the people of that country, but was essen¬ 
tially a political expedient. From time immemorial the 
Low Countries had been the cockpit of Europe,the decisive 
battle-ground of innumerable war/^ince the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Furthermore, the possession of this territory, , which 
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gave outlets on both the Channel and the North Sea, was 
considered the key to European domination, as the careers 
of Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV, and Napoleon showed 
only too well The French, in particular, had displayed a. 
relentless cupidity, and when the Revolution declared war 
on the Old Europe, in 1702, their first slip was to occupy 
the southern provinces ami, later on, Holland. When the 
Congress of Vienna met, after the fall of Napoleon, to hrni 
some., solution of the problems provoked by his meteoric 
career, nothing aroused more interest than the necessity 
of hemming France in on all sides by states strong enough 
to resist a renewed aggression on her part when >hc should 
have recovered from the exhaust inn < >1 her st niggle with 
the rest of Europe. At tin* demand m Great Britain a 
Kingdom of the Netherlands wa> created, c<mdating of tin* 
old Uytoh Republic and the Netherlands proper, which 
had hithulo belonged to Spain or Austria, Hut that union 
proved utt'H^ unworkable, for the excellent reason that 
between the DnpJ- of the north and tin* Belgian* of the 
south there was interest in common. In religion, 

language, political idcal>Hpmoime interests, social organi¬ 
zation, and traditions. the tVts^jpeoples were as distinct as 
Frenchmen and Germans; m> that union was as unreal 
in the nineteenth century as it was in the sixteenth, when 
William the Silent vainly tried to organize the seventeen 
provinces for resistance to Spain, Inasmuch a,.* the con¬ 
stitute *n e ranted in 1S15 by the Dutch King William en¬ 
tirely favored his own people t the only recourse of the 
southerners \va< to carry through a revolution, which 
they did in tS^o. proclaiming their independence and ap 
pealing to the Powers for recognition. 

Tluur conduct was a deliberate violation of the settle* 
men!< of 1815, upon which Euroj »r had bestowed so much 
care. None the less, J^mre and Kwdand responded fa¬ 
vorably to the Belgian appeal which was resisted by the 
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three eastern monarchies, Prussia, Austria, and Russia. 
The difficulty was that Belgium would not be strong enough 
to withstand a French attack, and that the new French 
King, Louis Philippe, who owed his throne to a revolution, 
might be tempted to undertake a war for the sake of pres¬ 
tige. Prussia did not relish the prospect of an attack on 
the lower Rhine; England was as unwilling as ever for any 
part of the Low Countries to pass into the hands qf a 
strong Continental Power. It was therefore agreed that 
the new European state should be “neutral in perpetuity.” 1 
The idea of the statesmen who thus divided the Low 
Countries into two independent states was that, “if it was 
made impossible for a Great Power to invade them, war 
would become increasingly difficult and dangerous.” 2 
Consecrated by two international treaties (1831, 1839) 
signed by all the Powers and recognized by two generations 
of statesmen, the neutrality of Belgium was obsefrcd f 
eighty-three years, during which period only pheTwar har¬ 
assed western Europe, in striking contrasjpto the frequent 
conflicts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
the apt phrase of Sir Edward Grpyf Belgian neutrality had 
become “the main rivet” of'the peace of Europe. Conse¬ 
quently the argumentpfTlerr von Jagow to Sir Edward 
Goschen that thejSHSrmans “had to advance into France 
by the quickps€and easiest way, so as to be able to get 
well aheapPwith their operations and endeavor to strike 
some decisive blow as early as possible,” 3 falls little short 
of the ridiculous: “the neutrality of Belgium had not been 
devised as a pretext for wars, but to prevent the outbreak 
of wars.” 4 In other words, just as Austria soughtjte im¬ 
pose her particular solution of the international Balkan 
question, so Germany proposed to ignore the historical 

1 Article VII, treaties.of 183r and T839. 

2 Great Britain and the European Crisis , “ Narrative,” sec. 6, par. 3. 

8 British, no. 160. 

4 Great Britain and the European Crisis , “Narrative,” sec. 6, par. 4. 
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background of Belgian neutrality, which had been de^ 
in no small degree for the protection of Prussia hersy ; 

No time need lie wasted over the German argun^’w- •» 
that by her acquisition of the Congo or that, by leaving 
French frontier poorly defended while she strongly f pt * 
fied her German frontier, Belgium had forfeited ber b'Y.-r 
trality. The assurances given by Herr von BethnyY 11 ' 
Hol.hveg to the Belgian Government in ton, the state^^y' 
of Herr von Jagmv to the budget committee of the Re^,' Ti “ 
tagdn 1913, 1 and, above all, the admission of the GeO.py 
chancellor in the Reichstag on 4 August, npg, thatV 3 y 
entry of German troops into Belgium was "a breaet yV, 
international law.” “a wrong.” di-pose <m. f,»r all oC 
contmtion that Germany had in any way tepudiated I f-je 
signature of Prussia to the treaty of is;.j lj lC 

Gt’vG Britain was also formally eommitP'd to obs^ 

Iv.r signature to the .same treatv. In a d< patch 'N-s-f 


April lop-l recording an interview with fin* Belgian k* 
isfrr in London, rir Kdward tInn -ai*i that he was ^ * 


l *n - 


that this [tin* Liberal 1 government would n«*t he the ^ 
to violate the neutr.difs of Behdum* ami li«* did not belj^ 
that any British government would hr ffa* tost to ve 
nor would public opinion here rvw approve of it.” 
long an it was nut violated hy any n:Vr Bower 
Britain would certainly not send troop* iih%* Belgian. ^ 
ritory.* 

Ihi.» la^f sentence h partiritlariy important, because 
refutes the German interpretation of the d if it wnents <jj s _ 

covered in BrttveL hy the Germans after tlenr capture r> £ 
the In the spring of io^n General Du* arne,-of tii*? 

Belgian ventral slat!. and Lieutenant Goloiirl Barnardis— 
f‘>n„ the Bnthh military atf ;u lir in Uru.vxln worked out at 

; \ u, 

* * t j/*V e * * 4 

t> M H X'<s<-:iC.o. »vm; filled Dipt****** 
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plan for the co-operation of 100,000 British troops with 
those ^ of Belgium. The Germans published General Du- 
carne s report of this plan as evidence that Belgium had 
sold herself and her neutrality to Great Britain, and that 
the latter would undertake offensive operations against 
Germany through Belgium. Unfortunately, the docu¬ 
ment bears the following marginal note: “The entry of the 
English into Belgium would take place only after the vio¬ 
lation of our neutrality by Germany.” In 1912 Lieutengnt- 
Colonel Bridges, in a confidential interview with General 
Jungbluth,- remarked that “the British Government^ at 
the time of the recent events (the Agadir crisis), would W 
immediately landed troops on Belgian territory, eve^i if 
Belgium had not asked for help”; to which the genei /1 re¬ 
plied that “ their consent would be necessary for. this.” 
From the document itself it is impossible to determine 
whether the British attache was revealing what'nad been, 
the secret intentions of his government or was voicing a 
personal opinion; but the Belgian Government has semi¬ 
officially stated that there was only “a private conversa¬ 
tion between two officers of high rank, which had no refer¬ 
ence to any official miss^offi” 1 The documents are not 
conventions formall^signed between the British and Bel¬ 
gian Governmentsfout are records of conversations; Sir 
Edward Grgy^ms stated that he never knew of these con- 
versatiopsfand that no reports of them are on file at the 
British war office, which fully demonstrates their unofficial 
character. Finally, King Albert of Belgium has said: 


“No one in Belgium ever gave the name of Anglo-Belghpi con¬ 
ventions to the letter of General Ducarne to the minister of war, 
detailing the entirely informal conversations with "the British, mili¬ 
tary attache, but I was so desirous of avoiding even the semblance of 
anything that might be construed as unneutral that I had the matters 

1 J. Van den Heuvel, Belgian minister of state. On the Violation of Belgian Neu¬ 
trality, in Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. 364. 
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of which it is now sought to make so much communicated to the German 
military attache in Brussels . When the Germans went through our 
archives, they knew exactly what they would find, and all their present 
surprise and indignation is assumed” 1 

There is, then, no reason for believing that the conduct 
of both the British and the Belgian Governments was oth¬ 
erwise than correct: the object of the conversations was to 
guar,d against the two governments being taken unawares 
if the neutrality of Belgium was actually violated by Ger- 
many. Now, “the strategic dispositions of Germany, es¬ 
pecially as regards railways, have for some years given 
rise to apprehension that Germany would attack France 
through Belgium.” 2 This fear was, indeed, a matter of 
common discussion. If the reader will consult the Fort¬ 
nightly Review for February, 1910, and February, 1914, he 
mU fin ^ wo articles describing in great detail the military 
rail^ay^ Germany on the Belgian frontier, and arguing 
that the pufpqse of such lines was to make possible a Ger¬ 
man advance though Belgium. The New York Times of 
23 January, 1914, coh^ains a Brussels despatch, under date 
ol 9 January, describing"!^ new line just completed which 
hnked up the Belgian town of Stavelot with the German 
town of Malmedy. The correspondent commented upon 
probable lack of both passengers and freight for the rail¬ 
way which he described as “another strategic line which 
m the case of war between England and Germanv, or par- 

k ln /' case 0f an A^o-French and German war, 
of strategic value to Germany ” He con- 

nJt^f r r an T ha f th f eby accomplished the first and more essential 
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rU 1 !" Nf ( ,T. r G lV ! f rv< ? tifm ^dgium is helpless, and so 

f , r ,t ' 1 T' ,,ml<,n * s h,T raihv:i y system, like her navy, 

for thr *l.iy vwthnut May or iimTfmnce.” 


In the light of what lias been said, the interest of Great 
Bntam in fluMiiniiiienanre of Belgian neutrality is appar- 
nif, and, < "»*-idering tin* German attitude assumed on 29 
July, th.« one hope of preserving peace lay in the chance 
that < .ermuity might hesitate if she were convinced fc&at 
Great Britain would resist By force an attempt to invade 
Frame through Belgium. Accordingly, on 31 July *Sir 
Fdw.ud (.rev addressed the following identic communica- 
ti<*n to the 1 rem h and (iertnan Governments: 


•'t ill MV,I fli.0 ,it nation is not irretrievable, but in vie/- of 
j.o. j.r. ty.i in.ihili.-.idoji in Germany, it becomes essential to"His 
M.iji' -H • («><*.eminent. in view of existing treaties, to ask whether 
Fo nt!» '' *c;tnan' t ...u-mment an* prepared to engage uQespect 
le-ttiodev of Hrlgium -.0 long as no other Power viola^ltA^-->^ 

Informing the Belgian (hivernment d&marche, Sir 

I dw.srd '.aid: * 

" I a-Minir ihat the Belgian Q*#frnment will maintain to the 
tutnrc.t thru pMK.-r flieirjjrfmrality, which I desire and expect 
other l‘iiv.<e, to uphold aiUtfobscrve.” a 

It is impo vihic to say whether Sir Edward Grey really 
exjttu ted (Jmnany to abide by her treaty obligation, bjit- 
it w;e. his duty to put this question to her, just as Lord 
Granville had put it in 1K70. The language used by Sir 
Edward deserves close scrutiny. lie asked if the French and 
the (h-rtuaits were “prepared to engage to respect thf^neo- 
tialify of Belgium." If the replies were in the affirmative, 
his nest step would doubtless have been, following the prec¬ 
edent of tKjo, to submit to France and Germany identic 
treaties, by which the British Government bound itself, 

‘ BriliUt, mi 04: Belgian, no. ij; Russian, no. 7*. * British, no. ns- 
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in case one Power violated the neutrality of Belgium, to 
assist the other Power with all its forces. Of course, it 
may be argued, and it has been argued, that Sir Edward 
Grey was, for all practical purposes, well aware of Germany's 
intention to march across Belgium, and that his question 
was asked simply to provide him with an excuse for advising 
Parliament to sanction a British declaration of war against 
Germany. Is not the question somewhat academic? 
Thjftse who believe that England was bound, both morally 
and for her own interests, to support Prance in a defensive 
war against Germany will say that Sir Edward Grey was 
entirely justified in seeking a legal and sound justification 
for British intervention. If the other theory is held • that 
Germany was attacked by Russia, and was driven in self- 
defense to cross Belgium - then British intervention was a 
gratuitous attront; then the parading of Belgian neutrality 
was a Si'-imn quite worthy of English hypoerisy. As a 
matter of flKf . the following paragraphs will endeavor to 
show that, if GeT^^v had agreed to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium British participation in the Great War would 
have been unlikely, as the situation stood on 4 August, 1914. 

The French Government replied immediately to the 
British demand, that they were “resolved to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, and it would only be in the event 
of some other Power violating that neutrality that France 
might find herself under the necessity, in order to assure 
defense of her own security, to act otherwise," 1 From 
Brussels the news came that “Belgium expects and desires 
that other Powers will observe and uphold her neutrality, 
which she intends to maintain to the utmost of her power.” * 
Sjr Edward Goschen, however, telegraphed from Berlin: 

“I have seen secretary of state, who informs me that he must 
consult the Emperor and the chancellor before he could possibly 

‘British, no. us; French, no. tt*. 


1 Ikitish, m>. uti; itaijwin, m» u* 
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reply. 1 gathered from what he said that he thought any reply 
they might give could not but disclose a certain amount of their 
plan of campaign in the event of war ensuing, and he was therefore 
very doubtful whether they would return any answer at all. His 
excellency, nevertheless, took note of your request.” 1 

This reply, or rather refusal to reply, by the German Gov¬ 
ernment made it certain not only that Germany was in¬ 
tending war but that she was preparing to march through 
Belgium. When military considerations prevent an an¬ 
swer to a diplomatic question, there can be only one in¬ 
terpretation of the state of affairs, and this must be kept 
in mind when considering the events of Saturday, 1 August. 

Even before receiving the German reply Sir Edward 
Grey knew that, the situation was desperate, although he 
continued his efforts for peace; for the ambassador in Paris 
had informed him of the German ultimatums taFRussia 
awl France. 2 The French Government inmpred wMt 
would be the attitude of England. A dedptdn must soon 
be made. Nevertheless, at the meeting held 

Saturday morning no action wasitjdren, 3 no doubt because 
Sir Edward Grey thought hejpgfit be able to restrict the 
conflict, to eastern Kuronag^^ 

It had been reporkrato him that Prince Lichnowsky 
had suggested riprfTOermany might remain neutral in an 
Austro-Russjjilfwar if Great Britain remained neutral and 
secured thfneutrality of France, and that in ^this ease 
(lermany would engage not to attack France.G^-Sir Edward 
Grey asked Prince Lichnowsky about this-oyer the tele¬ 
phone about, eleven o’clock Saturday morning. "To Sir 
Edward the essential thing was to secure themeutrafity of 
{lermany, as that would insure the immunity of France, 
but Prince Lichnowsky grasped only the second part of the 

» British, no. w; French, no. 103; Belgian, no. 14- 

j nn(i.,h no tie »French, no. 126. , , . 

* Sir Edward Urey, House of Commons, a8 August, 1914- (s Bansard lxvi, 

c. 
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idea. So he telegraphed for authority to declare that ‘‘in 
the event of France remaining neutral in a Gcrman-Russian 
war, Germany would not attack the French.” 1 The chan¬ 
cellor replied to the ambassador, and the German Emperor 
telegraphed to King George, that Germany was ready to 
accept the British proposal “in case England guaranteed 
with all her forces absolute neutrality of France in Russo- 
Gejpman conflict.” 2 Sir Edward Grey had to explain that 
Prfnce Lichnowsky had misunderstood his proposal, and 
thf't the German counter-proposal was, so far as he knew, 
not compatible with the Franco-Russian alliance; that is, 
th<y casus foederis must operate equally with, France and 
Germany. 3 Prince Lichnowsky promised to send a second 
telegram to Berlin to remove the misunderstanding, but 
apparently did not do so, 4 except to say that “the sugges¬ 
tions ol^Sir Edward Grey, based on the desire of creating 
the possibility of lasting neutrality on the part of England, 
were made WstVmt any previous inquiry of France and 
without knowled^S^ the [German] mobilization, and have 
since been given up as quite impracticable.” 5 In just what 
fashion England could ha'vv guaranteed the neutrality of 
I*ranee was not explained by the German Government. In¬ 
deed, at the very time ol making tins proposal, Germany 
was despatching her declaration of war .0 St. Petersburg 
(12.52 i>. M.). She cannot have seriously imagined that, if 
she attacked Russia, France would remain neutial, unless 
she was prepared to repudiate her alliance and place herself 
at the mercy of a victorious Germany. In view* of Prince 
Liehnowsky’s first-telegram, the German Government may 


Second < .erma,. It hook, mi. 5; telegrams in N orddrutschc AUnemrinr Zcitunt, 
<1 SqikiMlirr, OJI-I, mi. 1. H WVi tnl Diplomat* Documents, t >. c.(i.) 

•Second Orman White lUurf:, nod. o, 7. 

. ’f ir i'-'tvaril Orcy, House nf Commons. jS August, oji.,. (5 Hansard M, 

L, > 

/The (jcrinttn government denied that sueh a telegram was received from Prince 

Iadmovvpky. f A onhteuUehe Alh'/mrine Zcituni:, o September, tot.*.) 

* Second Herman White Hm>k, no. t) m 
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!><■ acquittcilof bad faith, but it is scarcely fair to charge, 
as did the A oxlth uhcke Allgememe Zeitung in publishing 
the correspondence, that Great Britain rejected a positive 
opportunity to secure both its own and French neutrality. 
I he German offer was based on a misconception, and was 
bryond tin* realm of practical politics. 

. <)n Sturdily afternoon Sir Edward Grey had another 
interview with Prince Lichnowsky. He read to the /m- 
bassador this declaration of the cabinet: 


“The reply of the German Government with regard to the.ueu- 
traniy oi Belgium is a matter of very great regret, because the 
neutrality ot Belgium does affect feeling in this country. If &er- 
nutny could see her way to give the same positive reply as^ at 
which has been given by 1’ranee, it would materially contribute to 
relieve anxiety and tension here, while, on the other hand,,if there 
were a violation of the neutrality of Belgium by one cdtnbaj£ne< / 
while the other respected it, it would be extremely cjiflicult to reT 
strain public feeling in this country.” 1 I-' 

'I'hc ambassador then asked whether, if Germany promised 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would 
engage In remain neutmk Sir Edward would only say 
that “our attitude wefild be determined very largely by 
public opinion, aprfthe neutrality of Belgium would appeal 
very stroiighj^fo public opinion.” Finally, pressed by the 
ambassador to formulate the conditions of British neu-" 
trality,/including, it was suggested, the integrity of France^, 
and ht*r colonies, Sir Edward “felt obliged to refuse defi¬ 
nitely any promise to remain neutral 6 n sir^ila: teslas.” 

This incident has been very generally misunderstood. 

At first sight the British Government seems convicted, on 
its own evidence, of declining to formulate the. conditions 
in which it would stand aside. Therefore, it is argued, 
England was committed to France and Russia. Nothing is 


1 British, no. 123. 
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farther from the truth. In the first place, Prince Lich- 
nowsky credited Sir Edward Grey with saying that “for 
the time there was not the slightest intention to proceed 
in a hostile manner against us,” and that “it would be their 
desire to avoid this if there was any possibility of doing 
so.” 1 Next, as Sir Edward later pointed out, the offers 
of Prince Lichnowsky were entirely unofficial and quite 
contrary to the terms proposed officially by the German 
chancellor; also that so far was the German Government 
from guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium that two days 
later it was asking Great Britain not to make that neu¬ 


trality one of the conditions of her own neutrality. 2 Third, 
the/i$'cumstances of the moment must be fully considered. 
Sir J 4 ?ward Grey knew that Germany had required Russia 
to demobilize within twelve hours and had asked France 
'vhnt her intentions were; at the same time Austro-Russian 
conversations were proceeding. The German declaration of 


war was on its *^v, but this was not known in London. 
1 here was the barest stance that peace might still be kept, 
but that chance depended upon the uncertainty as to the 
British attitude. If Greahggtain definitely promised to 
“ '.^d aside, the last restraint ^Germany would be re- 

§i r Edward Grey could no?^sSS ar d the overtures 

of Pnacc t*W* y wHd. was 

toipe 1 l,rm 

<J to "' lltlhcr fn ™ <5c™,my or 

Its Ml/ s free and this policy it adopn/ ’ ! >r * 
if Sirl^ird^GreywouId not promise British m-..' , * ,rahty 
to Germany, neither woU he promise TtrfoV, ' J stance 
to France. The wisdom of to^ (ri - SI - on he« U nV'^ I>ttrent 

when the news arrived that the'-v..,.,.,,, ’* '!»rities at 

aut lug 


* Telegrams in Narddeutwhe AU&emdne ZritmK, 6 Septv 
luted Diplomatic Documents', j>. 541.) s 


3 Freneh, no. 144; cf. ulso tlie nppeid to British publie opinion, published by th« 

German embassy cm 3 August, 1014, and British, no. 157, 
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mi-'i^ur V ’\ H - British merchant ships. 1 Such 

.• tt-Tv™r st a doubt upon ^ sin “ rit y -th 

than justified the ^ 
l-rom now on events marched rapidly. “Very early” 
(Yin'i'' I nH ' lninf : (, eimun troops penetrated into the 
hi I -u . "I 1 LuXnn )Ur S b y the bridges of Wasser- 
' ,l4 V‘ ml Kt “ mu ' h ’ ,n of the protests of the Grand 
urn! Governments Whether this news turned the scale 
n he Hut.sh eal,met which was still discussing the ques- 

t.m u . nherthe terms of the treaty of 1867, as inter- 

, " >} Lnui )t,rl, - v an(1 Lord Clarendon, the British 

Goeetnmrnt was hound to act only if all the guaranteeing 
oweis agieed to do so. The Times, however, demanded 
immediate^ art ion on the ground that Belgium would be 
the next victim. At ail events, after the cabinet, Sir Ed- 

*u*v ga\ c the following memorandum to the French 
ainoassacloi; 

“I uni authorized to give an assurance that, if the German fleet 
; ( hu . n,H ‘ 1 t,r Hirough the North Sea to undertake hos- 

l 11 ;; , *» H,ra, j! ms W" 1 or shipping, the British fleet 

will give all protection m its power. 

" fills assurance is, of course, subject. to the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government receiving the support of Parliament, and must not be 
taken as binding His Majesty’s Government to take any action 
until the above routtngeney of action by the German fleet takes 

plan*. 1 


Sir Edward Grey also informed M. Paul Cambon that the 
British Government was considering whether it should 
make the violation of Belgian neutrality a casus belli. 

* IlfifKh, no, ijo. 

’ Jm< H 7 ; Krt*nrh, no. 131; Belgian, no. 18. 
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The next day, 3 August, the decision was taken to regard 
the Belgian question in this light, and this, together with 
the promise of assistance to France, receive t e suppor 
of both Houses of Parliament, after Sir Edward Grey, in 
a masterly speech, had explained his pohcy an e 0 
gations of the government. 1 

The foreign secretary admitted that no lega 0 § a lon ® 
bound Great Britain to assist France, for the exchange of 
letters of 22 November, 19x2, left the hands of both govern¬ 
ments free to take what decision the circumstances of the 
moment required. But, since the French Government re¬ 
lying on the friendship of England, had withdrawn its fleet 
from the Channel and concentrated it m die Mediter¬ 
ranean, the British Government was morally bound, urged 
Sir Edward Grey, to protect the undefended coasts of 
France. The question, however, was not so much one of 
sentiment as of British interests, and it was primarily on 
the ground of British interests that Parliament was asked 
to approve the promise of naval assistance. e . istinc 
tion is all-important. If Sir Edward Grey had limited his 
argument to the moral duty of England to support Franee, 
it is problematical whether he would have carried the 
House of Commons with him. But when he said that Brit¬ 
ish interests required a certain policy he aroused the pa¬ 
triotism of members and achieved an overwhelming victory. 
Sordid reasoning, perhaps. But does it not show that as 
the situation stood on 3 August, 1914) Sir Edward Grey 
did not consider that British interests demanded the de¬ 
spatch of an expeditionary force to the Continent? He 
did not hint at this in the course of his speech, except in 
case Great Britain should be called upon to defend the 
neutrality of Belgium. This is not to say that ultimately 
a British army might not have been sent to the assistance 
of France. But it is useless to discuss possibilities. The 

i5 Hansard lxv, cc. 1809-27. 
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essential fact is that Great Britain, with perfect freedom, 
did not go beyond the offer of naval assistance in a defined 
contingency. 

Now, just before Sir Edward Grey went to the House of 
Commons he was informed that Germany was prepared 
to pledge herself not to attack the coasts of France in re¬ 
turn for British neutrality. Sir Edward declared that this 
offer was * far too narrow an engagement , 5} because it did 
not guarantee the neutrality of Belgium, although Germany 
was ready to respect its territorial integrity and inde¬ 
pendence. 1 If to this offer Germany had been willing to 
add the neutrality of Belgium, it would have been prac¬ 
tically impossible for Great Britain to join France and 
Russia against Germany. Her own conditions would have 
been accepted by Germany; she would have had no case 
before the world; her public opinion would not have sanc¬ 
tioned a war in which British interests were not directly 
involved, even though the balance of power would have 
been upset by a German victory over France. 

In their book, Why We Are at War: Great Britain 1 s 
Case , the members of the Oxford faculty of modem history 
say; 


History will doubtless attribute the outbreak of war between 
ourselves and Germany to the development of the Belgian question, 
and, we are confident, will judge that, had it not been for the gratui¬ 
tous attack made on a neutral country by Germany, war with Great 
Britain would not have ensued on 4 August, 1914. 55 ^ 


With this opinion the present writer is in complete agree¬ 
ment. Sir Edward Grey may possibly have desired a gen¬ 
eral commitment to France; he did not advocate it to 
Parliament, and his straightforward character and honesty 
forbid us to believe that he would have concealed a per- 


1 British, no. 157; Herr von Bethmann-Hol!weg, Reichstag, 4 August, 
* P. 90. 
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sonal opinion of such magnitude. He relied frankly on 
public sentiment, and it is generally agreed that, until 
Belgium appealed for British help against Germany, the 
sentiment of England was averse to intervention in the 
terrible struggle. Once she decided to make war, England 
would fight for her own interests as well as those of Bel¬ 
gium. But there is nothing in the published evidence to 
show that her declaration of war was dictated by a consid¬ 
ered hostility to Germany, or that she avoided a single ef¬ 
fort which would have enabled her honorably and with a 
rightful concern for her own national interests to remain at 
peace. 

The rest of the story can be quite briefly told. As 
early as 24 July the Belgian Government was considering 
what action would be required of Belgium “to fulfil the in¬ 
ternational obligations imposed upon her by treaty in the 
event of a war breaking out on her frontiers. 1 On 29 
July the army was placed on “a strengthened peace foot¬ 
ing,” 2 and on the 31st mobilization was ordered, before 
the British minister had communicated the note from Sir 
Edward Grey asking Belgium “to do her utmost to main¬ 
tain her neutrality.” 3 On the same day,, however,, the 
German minister was informed that Belgium’s military 
preparations in no way implied an attitude of distrust 
toward her neighbors, 4 but that she must fulfil her obliga¬ 
tions. Thus before Sir Edward Grey raised the question 
of her neutrality Belgium was preparing to resist any 
attempt to infringe it: she did not resist under British 
pressure, as has been alleged by Germany. Indeed, on 1 
August, as soon as the refusal of Herr von Jagow to answer 
Sir Edward Grey’s question became known in Brussels, 
the Belgian representatives to .the guaranteeing Powers 
were instructed to inform those Powers that, although Bel- 


1 Belgian, no. 2. 

8 Belgian, no. 10. 


2 Belgian, no. 8. 

* Belgian, no. 12. 
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gium confidently expects that her territory “will remain 
free from attack,” nevertheless “all necessary steps to 
insure respect of Belgian neutrality have been taken by the 
government.” 1 On Sunday, 2 August, M. Davignon, the 
Belgian foreign minister, and Herr von Below-Saleske, the 
German minister, were assuring each other of the “perfect 
correctness” in the relations of their two countries. 2 

At 7 p. m. Herr von Below met M. Davignon again— 
to present a note proposing friendly neutrality, and allow¬ 
ing twelve hours for a reply. 

“ Reliable information, has been received by the German Govern¬ 
ment,” declared the ultimatum, “to the effect that French forces 
intend to march on the line of the Meuse by Givet and Namur. 
This information leaves no doubt as to the intention of France to 
march through Belgian territory.” 

Therefore the German Government demanded a free pas¬ 
sage for its troops through Belgium, in return for which 
it guaranteed to maintain the independence of Belgium in 
full, to evacuate Belgian territory on the conclusion of 
peace, and to pay an indemnity for any damage caused by 
the German troops. But, should Belgium oppose the ad¬ 
vance of the German troops, she would be treated as an 
enemy, and “the eventual adjustment of the relations 
between the two states must be left to the decision of 
arms.” 3 At 1.30 a. m. on 3 August the German minister 
came again to the foreign office to say that “French diri¬ 
gibles had thrown bombs, and that a French cavalry patrol 
had crossed the frontier” into Germany; “these acts, 
which were contrary to international law, were calculated 
to lead to the supposition that other acts contrary to in¬ 
ternational law would be committed by France” ! 4 

The German ultimatum “made a deep and painful im- 

1 Belgian, nos. 16, 2 (enclosure). ‘Belgian, no. ig. 

* Belgian, no, 20. 4 Belgian, no, 21. 
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pression upon the Belgian Government,” which replied 
with a considered refusal, 1 and informed the Powers that 
“Belgium was firmly resolved to repel any attack by all 
means in her power.” 2 But as no act of hostility was com¬ 
mitted by Germany on 3 August, although the ultimatum 
expired at 7 a. m., the Belgian Government did not ap¬ 
peal to the Powers for assistance. It contented itself with 
the despatch of a telegram from King Albert to King George, 
making “ a supreme appeal to the diplomatic intervention 
of Your Majesty’s Government to safeguard the integ¬ 
rity of Belgium.” 3 At 6 A. M., on 4 August the German 
minister communicated a second note, announcing the in¬ 
tention of his government “to take—if necessary by force 
of arms—those measures of defense already foreshadowed 
as indispensable, in view of the menace of France. 4 But 
still Belgium waited. Both Great Britain and France of¬ 
fered their assistance to the harassed little kingdom, 5 but 
not until the evening of 4 August, until the Belgian frontier 
had actually been violated at Gemmenich, 6 did the Belgian 
Government appeal to Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
“to co-operate as guaranteeing Powers in the defense of 
her territory.” 7 “We see in this narrative how scrupu¬ 
lously careful the Belgian Government was to avoid the 
slightest sign of suspicion, the slightest inclination to one 
of the guaranteeing Powers rather than the other, the slight¬ 
est confession of mistrust—in short, the smallest move¬ 
ment in any direction, by word or deed, which could fur¬ 
nish the shadow of a pretext for such charges as those which 
have since actually been made.” 8 

With regard to the German allegations that France had 
violated the neutrality of Belgium, it is sufficient to ob- 

1 Belgian, no. 22. 2 Belgian, no. 23. 3 Belgian, no. 25. 

* Belgian, no. 27; British, no. 154; French, no. 154. 

B British, nos. 151, 155; French, no. 142; Belgian, nos. 24, 28, 37. 

6 Belgian, no. 30; British, no. 158; French, no. 151. 

7 Belgian, no. 40; French, no. 152. 8 Collected Diplomatic Documents , p. xvi. 
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serve: first, that the German ultimatum speaks only of the 
intentions of France; second, that Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, in the Reichstag on 4 August, simply said that 
“France stood ready for an invasion,” although he ad¬ 
mitted that “the French Government declared at Brussels 
that France would respect Belgian neutrality as long as 
her adversary respected it”; and third, that the French 
campaign, so far from being launched through Belgium, 
was actually directed into Alsace and Lorraine. Subse¬ 
quently, the Germans charged that French officers were 
sent to the Liege forts, and that the British had accumu¬ 
lated supplies in Maubeuge, before the outbreak of war. 
No proof of either charge was ever produced, and both 
were denied by the interested governments. _ There seems 
to be no adequate ground for assertions that either England 
or France had in any manner trespassed upon Belgian soil 
before their assistance was formally invited by the Bel¬ 
gian Government. With quite exemplary frankness Herr 
von Tagow brushed aside all such quibbles when Sir Edward 
Goschen made a final appeal to him “to avoid the terrible 
consequences which would necessarily ensue. 


“Herr von Tagow at once replied that he was sorry to say that 
his answer must be ‘No,’ as, in consequence of the German troops 
having crossed the frontier that mormng, Belgian neutrality had 
already been violated; Herr von Jagow again went into' ^ 
why the imperial government had been obliged to take t P> 

namely that they had to advance into France by the quickest and 
easiestway, so as to be able to get well ahead with then preparations 
and endeavor to strike some decisive blow as soon as possible. It 
Tat a matter of life and death for them as, if they had gone by 
the more southern route they could not have hoped, m mew of 
the paucity of roads and the strength of the fortresses to have 
got through without formidable opposition entailing great loss of 
time This loss of time would have meant time gained by the 
SSu. for bringing np their troop, to the German frontrer. 

1 British, no. 160. 
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When King Albert's telegram to King George had been 
considered and when Sir Edward Goschen reported that 
there was “no information available ’ 7 about the detention 
of British ships at Hamburg/ Sir Edward Grey sent an 
exceedingly stiff note to Berlin. Quoting the text of the 
Belgian King’s appeal, he said: 

“His Majesty's Government are also informed that the German 
Government have delivered to the Belgian Government a note 
proposing friendly neutrality entailing free passage through Bel¬ 
gian territory, and promising to maintain the independence and 
integrity of the kingdom and its possessions at the conclusion of 
peace, threatening in case of a refusal to treat Belgium as an enemy. 
An answer was requested within twelve hours. ^ 

“We also understand that Belgium has categorically refused this 
as a flagrant violation of the law of nations. 

“His Majesty’s Government are hound to protest against this 
violation of a treaty to which Germany is a party in common with 
themselves, and must request an assurance that the demand made 
upon Belgium will not be proceeded with, and that her neutrality 
will he respected by Germany. \ ou should ask for an immediate 
reply.” 2 


In the course of the day the British Government learned 
of the second German note and the violation of Belgian 
territory by German troops. 3 Herr von Jagow sought to 
“dispel* any mistrust . . . by repeating most positively 
[the] formal assurance that, even in the case of armed 
conflict with Belgium, Germany will under no pretext what™ 
ever, annex Belgian territory/’ the sincerity of this pledge 
to be guaranteed by the promise to respect the neutrality 
of Holland. “It is obvious that we could not profitably 


annex Belgian territory without making at the same time 


territorial acquisitions at. the expense of Holland. ’ 4 But 

such a promise, coming as it did from a government which 
had already broken a much more solemn obligation a 


* British, no. iso, 

* British, 154, *58; ffclKsan, no, 36, 


* Bri*hh, n*» i% \< 

* British, it**, 
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formal treaty—was obviously worthless, and did not meet 
the unassailable objection that the neutrality of Belgium 
had been devised to prevent, not to encourage, war. So 
Sir Edward Grey despatched his ultimatum: 

“We hear that Germany has addressed a note to Belgian min¬ 
ister for foreign affairs stating that German Government will be com¬ 
pelled to carry out—if necessary by force of arms—the measures 
considered indispensable. 

“We are also informed that Belgian territory has been violated 
at Gemmenich. 

“In these circumstances, and in view of the fact that Germany 
declined to give the same assurance respecting Belgium as France 
gave last week in reply to our request made simultaneously at Ber¬ 
lin and Paris, we must repeat that request, and ask that a satis¬ 
factory reply to it and to my telegram of this morning be received 
here by twelve o’clock to-night. If not, you are instructed to ask 
for your passports, and to say that His Majesty’s Government feel 
bound to take all steps in their power to uphold the neutrality of 
Belgium and the observance of a treaty to which Germany is as 
much a party as ourselves.” 1 

As is well known, Herr von Jagow informed the British 
ambassador that “to his great regret he could give no other 
answer than that which he had given earlier in the day.” 
The ambassador then proceeded to visit the chancellor, 
who said that “just for a word—‘neutrality’—word which 
in war time had so often been disregarded—just for a scrap 
of paper Great Britain was going to make war on a kin¬ 
dred nation who desired nothing better than to be friends 
with her.” 2 Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg subsequently 
sought to explain away the fatal words. He had meant 
that Great Britain was availing herself of Belgian neutrality 
as a pretext to engage in a war to which she was already 
committed. The argument, however, will not be accepted 
by those who accept the thesis advanced in previous para¬ 
graphs—that Belgian neutrality was the actual and not the 

i British, no. 159; Belgian, no. 39- 2 British, no. 160. 
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assumed cause of the British declaration of v ai. In any 
case, the Germans have been too fertile in iindmg excuses 
for their acts after they have been condemned by the 
conscience of the world. 

The reflection is inevitably suggested by the German 
violation of Belgian neutrality that it was designed not 
merely as a step in the conquest of France, hut. as an in¬ 
centive to involve Great Britain in the war. It the history 
of England holds one hackneyed fact. it. is that the island 
kingdom has always resisted any attempt upon the liberties 
of the Low Countries. Germany was as aware oi this as 
any one else, and must have counted the consequences. 
It "is possible that Herr von Bethmann-I bdlweg and I err 
von Jagow hoped to cajole Great Britain into standing 
aside; but the military party, which was always the umtir 
of the Anglophobe agitation, can have had no .illusions. 
After all, Germanv could not achieve her sell-imposed 
destiny until she had destroyed the existing British Empire; 
so (.hat, if England had bargained away her obligation to 
defend Belgium, she would one day ha\e had b' with¬ 
stand unaided the attack of a Germany that had achieve.} 
an easy victory over France and Russia. I hat Germany 
would have been immeasurably more power!ill. moie ag¬ 
gressive, than the Germany of 11114. T!ms Lngland s 
interest quite as much as England's honor compelled her 
to take shies in the Great War, and if is no reproach to 
her that she made the two identical and de. hired war to 

prewrw both. # . 

Then* mar haw bmi another motive tor the mva>ion 

of Belgium.” For years Germany has looked longingly 
toward the Congo. The chancellor has said that on 4 
August he “already had certain indications, but no al»o 
lute proof upon which to base a public accusation.^ that 
Belgium long before had abandoned its neutrality in its 
relations with England.'’ This not only eoiitirms tin* argu- 
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m e nt of the last paragraph, but suggests that Germany 
knew that Belgium would resist her infringement of neu¬ 
trality. But Herr von Jagow assured Sir Edward Grey 
that Germany would not annex Belgian territory, meaning, 
according to the context, Belgian territory in Europe. Yet 
Belgium assuredly would not go unpunished for resistance 
to German arms. The penalty might be paid in Africa, 
by the cession of the Congo. This also would have affected 
British interests under certain conditions, and was per¬ 
haps an additional factor in convincing Sir Edward Grey 
that England must protest to the bitter end against all 
pressure upon Belgium in whatever guise it might be in¬ 
voked. 

This is the end of our story. It has not been contended 
in this book that all the right in the Anglo-German con¬ 
troversy has been on one side and all the wrong on the 
other. It has been freely admitted that at times the atti¬ 
tude of both the British Government and the British people 
was not friendly to the aims and aspirations of Germany. 
But it has been argued that much the greater share of the 
provocation came from Germany, and that the English 
position from first to last was essentially defensive. Fur¬ 
thermore, in the two years before the war a determined 
effort was made by England to heed such complaints of 
Germany as could be met by reasonable concessions, and 
with such apparent success that an adjustment of all diffi¬ 
culties seemed possible. In the negotiations preceding the 
war, however, these hopeful auguries were not fulfilled, 
and despite the strenuous efforts of Sir Edward Grey Ger¬ 
many allowed the war to come—even precipitated it her¬ 
self. Thus Germany must bear almost the entire respon¬ 
sibility for the fatal ending of her rivalry with England. 

This fact is too apt to be overlooked, now that the world, 
is weary of the great struggle and longs passionately for 
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peace. But for England there can be no bargaining for 
peace until Belgium is restored to her independence and 
integrity, until France is secured against future aggression, 
the rights of small nations vindicated, and the Prussian 
military machine defeated. It is a formidable programme, 
and at the moment of writing (September, 1915) the pros¬ 
pect is anything but cheering for the Allies. But to talk 
of peace now—except in the unimaginable hypothesis that 
Germany will evacuate Belgium and Poland—is futile, for 
it would be tantamount to admitting the justice of German 
aggression. Britain’s record in the past is not unstained, 
and even in this war she has done some things that are not 
palatable to American tastes. But, compared with the 
crimson offenses of Germany, her peccadilloes are insignifi¬ 
cant. Until Great Britain and Greater Britain are actually 
beaten to their knees, we shall continue to^ believe that 
Germany will be punished for having unchained this ter¬ 
rible war; and we take courage from the gloiious past. 
To the lover of liberty and the opponent of forceful domi¬ 
nation, the situation need not seem less hopeless than was 
the state of affairs about 1811, whim the whole Europe, 
except England, lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon. 
The Napoleonic Empire collapsed with nerve-racking sud¬ 
denness. We are permitted to hope that British stub¬ 
bornness, British credit, British valor will yet, with the 
assistance of its allies, prevail against the forces of mili¬ 
tarism and absolutism, and that the German dvlnuU\ far 
off as it may be, is as inevitable as the fall of the first 
French empire. 
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Since this book was written the German Government has 
published, under the title European Politics in the Decade before 
the War as Described by Belgian Diplomatists , a series of secret 
reports made to the Belgian Government in the years 1905-14? 
by its ministers in London, Paris, and Berlin. Found in Brus¬ 
sels when that city was occupied by the German army, the 
reports are published with the remark that they “ provide a 
running commentary on European history during the past 
decade, throwing light which, once shed, could by no means 
ever be spared, on the causes of the cataclysm through which. 
Europe is now passing.’’ The future historian is assured that 
the documents “will rank high” among the sources to which he 
will turn in the writing of a definitive narrative: 

“They are not the words of German apologists. They are 
the words of disinterested expert observers—the considered words, 
though set down in the very midst of events as they pass. They 
register the convictions of five professional students of contem¬ 
porary international history, living in the three chief capitals of 
Europe and possessing unparalleled access to the facts, with the 
advantage of being detached and unprejudiced with regard to them.” 

The despatches are supposed to prove that England enticed 
p rance _ an( l i a ter Russia—to oppose Germany, and engineered 
a campaign for the diplomatic isolation of the great Empire in 
central Europe. Much is also made of reports from the lega¬ 
tion in Paris respecting the revival in France of the idea of 
revanche , for which President Poincare chiefly, and to a lesser 
extent M. Delcasse, are held responsible. Russian diplomatists 
are criticised by the minister in Berlin for their personal ambi¬ 
tions and lack of discipline. In short, it is contended, the docu¬ 
ments prove the entire correctness of German policy in the ten 
years before the war and its eminently peaceful character. 
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£t A more complete indictment of English statesmanship, con¬ 
cludes the introduction, “as the enemy of the peace of the world, 
a deliberate and persistent conspirator against an u noli ending 
neighbor, could not possibly be framed.” 

As to the renascence of French patriotism, chauvinism it one 
likes, after the crisis of 1911, no one ever denied it, but surely 
the conduct of Germany in that year and the subsequent in¬ 
creases of the German army were as much responsible as the 
fact that M. Poincare came from Lorraine and negleGed no 
opportunity to remind Franco of the lost province. I lu^ reve¬ 
lations” about French policy in Morocco and the willingness 
of Great Britain to assist France in that matter contain nothing 
that was not known to students of diplomacy; as a matter of 
fact, the points made by the Belgian mini>tei> haw bet n dis¬ 
cussed in Chapters IX and XI of this book. 

The criticisms ot Russian policy, although the\ telle* t the 
irritation of the German Government at the Anglo-Russian 
agreement, which had been considered impotable, ielei (birth 
to the period of the Balkan Wars. They do not cstcuri beyond 
the fact that Russia was behind the Balkan League and sup¬ 
ported the contentions of Serbia against An trim; but they 
testify to the pacific intentions of M. Sa/onoL and do not men¬ 
tion that on the advice of Russia Serbia receded from her posi¬ 
tion and acceded to the demands of Austria. ^ The comments 
of the Belgian minister in Vienna are not published. 

The minister in London seems to have beam genuinely sus¬ 
picious of the British attitude toward Germany, but In* adduces 
no new facts. He merely repeats the hackneyed charge that 
England was jealous of German commercial expansion, laying 
special emphasis on tlie activities of the lab* Ring Ldwmd \ !h 
But he does not go so far as his colleague in Berlin, who wrote 
(no. $5) that “everybody in England and France considers the 
entente am!tale as a defensive and offensive alliance against 
Germany”; on the contrary, fount de Lalaing in one despatch 
(no. 11 ) remarked that England was ”evidentic animated by 
the desire to avoid a conJUet.” The < ritu him* ot ! mgli »lt polk y 
furnished by the Belgian minister cannot he ignored, but, after 
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all, he was only an observer, and other observers, probably as 
acute as himself, have formed other opinions. It is pertinent 
to ask: If the Belgian Government shared his views as to the 
danger to Belgium from British or French policy, why did it 
permit the conversations between the British and Belgian mili¬ 
tary authorities concerning the defense of Belgian neutrality? 
Is it not likely that, with all due respect to Count de Lalaing 
and his colleagues in Paris and Berlin, King Albert’s Govern¬ 
ment regarded the danger as greater from the German than 
from the Anglo-French side? 

It is, indeed, quite impossible to accept the Belgian testimony 
at the value placed upon it by the German foreign office. 
There are constantly references, in the despatches from each 
capital, to reports which are not published. Whether the Ger¬ 
mans found these reports in the Brussels archives and sup¬ 
pressed them is not known, but the historian will insist on see¬ 
ing them before forming a final opinion on the attitude of any 
Belgian minister. Again, there are no reports from Vienna, 
Rome, or St. Petersburg, reports which might very well contra¬ 
dict the opinions of the ministers in the other three capitals. 
Thirdly, sixty of the one hundred and nineteen despatches 
come from the legation in Berlin, forty-nine during the incum¬ 
bency of Baron Greindl, who was notoriously anti-English and 
anti-French in his views and descants at length upon the sup¬ 
posed intentions of London and Paris. His successor, Baron 
Beyens, was more impartial; incidentally, he remarks in one 
place (no. 113) that his view “may be wrong or influenced by 
the reading of political writings emanating from German pens.” 

The reports do not cover all the events of the years 1905-14. 
The Baghdad railway is scarcely mentioned; the Turkish revo¬ 
lution not at all. The Austrian railway scheme of 1908 is re¬ 
ferred to once casually; the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in two despatches. The Franco-German convention of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1909 about Morocco and its subsequent history is ig¬ 
nored. The truth is, the reports, as they stand, give a very 
incomplete view of the multifarious activities of European 
diplomacy, and with possibly two exceptions bring to light no 
facts which were not known to students of contemporary history. 
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Finally, the German foreign office is not content to let th^ 
documents speak for themselves. Forgetful that its Whit\ 
Book, published at the outbreak of the war, failed to carry con\ 
viction, because it presented a German interpretation of event^ 
supported by occasional telegrams, instead of publishing thq 
diplomatic correspondence in extenso, it has prepared an intro\ 
duction to the present collection. By removing selected pas^ 
sages from their context it is possible to make out a brillian^ 
case against the Entente Powers, but sometimes this procedure 
is dishonest. The introduction prints this question, raised b> 
Baron Beyens on 24 April, 1914: 

“We have had the proof that a co-operation of the British ann> 
and the despatching of an expeditionary corps to the ('outmen*, 
have been considered by the military authorities of the two govern^ 
ments (England and France). 

“Would it be the same to-day, and should w stilt hove to fea * 

THE ENTRY OF BRITISH SOLDIERS INTO BELGIUM IN ORDER 
HELP US DEFEND OUlt NEUTRALITY BY FIRST COMPROMISING, IT?” 

But it does not print Baron Beyens’s answer to his own question; 

“If the question is examined from the German point of view-^ 
the only one which 1 can consider a negative answer i- not doubts 
ful" (!) 

In general, the introduction never refers to certain statements 
of the ministers in Paris and Berlin, that the people of Franc** 
were peace-loving, and that the policy of their government, 
was, on the whole, animated by similar motives, even thought 
it was often subjected to pressure from the small but noisy. war 
party. Thus Baron] Guillaume, the minister in Paris, writing 
on 25 April, 1914, says, <1 pro pas of Anglo-French relations: 

“’nicy have during the last months given undBjmtable proofs 
of their efficacy and they were favorable for the maintenance of 
general peace, while at the same time they were not in the way of 
other attempts at ropprinhement which equally furthered the 
European equilibrium.” (No. n.j.) 
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German ^ \° introduc ^ learn that an Anglo- 

^ wt - TOS bemg P re P ared on the eve of the waT 

selver gh T^ ere t S S ° me 6VidenCe of k in the despatches them- 

capitals Irensedto^T ^ bkck letters > and sometimes 
^pitals, are used to emphasize those passages of the documents 

which are favorable to the German case. 

ah?os7S ign ° re th6Se Bdgian re P°*s, ^ they are 

almost the only documents covering the years ioo?-ia'that 

We come to light; but they are ^complete: ^ be 

quoted against France and England, but they do noi establish 
a case that is irrefutable. 


Another collection of documents has also appeared too late 
for use m the writing of this book. It is the second Belgian 
Grey Book. The first Grey Book dealt with the action of the 
Brussels Government to preserve its neutrality in the struggle 
which was felt to be impending after the presentation of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. In this volume we are allowed 
to see the impressions made upon the Belgian ministers in the 
several capitals by the diplomacy of the Great Powers in July- 
August, 1914* And since the German foreign office, in the col¬ 
lection of despatches reviewed above, was pleased to insist 
upon the impartiality of the Belgian diplomatists, it is worth 
while to notice what these gentlemen say about the course of 
events immediately preceding the Great War. 

In general, the ministers in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg testify to the absolute loyalty of the Entente govern¬ 
ments in trying to preserve peace, and to an equally determined 
refusal on the part of Germany and Austria to give heed to 
warnings or expostulations. Space permits only a few cita¬ 
tions from the correspondence. Count Errembault de Dud- 
zeele at Vienna and Baron Beyens at Berlin agree that Count 
Berchtold’s policy was influenced largely by the desire to re¬ 
cover the prestige which had been shattered by his conduct 
during the Balkan Wars (nos. 3, 6). They also believe that 
he would not have proceeded so recklessly without inspiration 
from Berlin (nos. 8, 9). Baron Beyens is inclined to believe 
that the German foreign office would have liked to see a peace- 
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ful solution of the crisis (nos. 6, 52) 

tervened to precipitate the inarch of events. K . 

St Pcteralturff quotes the French anitsiss.utot in that capital 
to the effect that Count Poiirtatcs workeil for peace {.no. r7). 
Lon Bevelsspecifically ascrilics the altitude of the tan 

Fntneror to “the opinion tvhid. prevails in the tier.,am cencral 

s3 Z uttr with France and Russia is unavoidal lie and near 

.taU* 

Sanse Of U-le S ra,ns with the Tsar. Haro,, lioyons wn.es on 

i August, 1.Q14 (no. so): 

“ The t lernran t iiif-li' i'rvii'U*V*int^vri^iTIu'! 

i!«Mhc ^ponsihilil? f<T wlm'li it dedrr. .0 tl.rov, upon Ku,,.a. 

Reference was made on p. 47J «" i!u ’ infm ' l ‘S/ U ' <l 
of the Belgian charge in St. Petersburg. ^ydtng ,f ‘ " 1 ‘! . 
Russia was sure of British support as early as „<j Jul>. I ^ 
the reasons there «dven for rejecting this interpretation m.u 

iLiildLth, statemea. of th/Keleian -.«• 

to his post on July (no. i 1 ■* 

“t h-ive hist had a talk with the British ainh.tMador. _ He tells 
me that M J Saaonof had tried from the outset to aster!am the in- 
enti.ms of the London Government, but. uj, till nmv, m >|»«n <’ 
the niohili/.atitm of the BritLh tleet. Sir tleorge Buchanan us run 

vet Been instructed to make any comnmmra .on «; > \ » 

,i.. H Chant res. The instructions of the amhasailor art 

to explain to St. Petersburg that if Russia desires the «* 

Great Britain, it n«M earefnlly avoid even the nppearan.e of any 
aggressive step in the prea-n! crisis. 

As regards the conduct of Belgium, three dr.patches nay he 
notl On « Februarv. Banm fH.tllnu.ms •**»*" 

in Paris, explained to the F'renrh foreign -thee that 1 , i * 

intention of Belgiu.n to ..at. army On> h f ^ ^ i’* * J 

enough to be taken serioudy, and whuh would all-.a lur 
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h , er du1 7 of safeguarding her independence of 
eutrality (no. i). This ought to dispose of the German con¬ 
tention that Belgium had sold herself to England bv the con¬ 
versations of 1906 and 19x2, even if there were not recorded the 
categoncal declaration of Baron Beyens to Herr Zimmermann, 
of the German foreign office, that “if France had been ready 
first and had demanded a passage of us on the same con¬ 
ditions as Germany, we should have made the same reply to 
her” (no. 52). Baron Beyens also forced from Herr von Jagow 
the admission: “Germany has nothing with which to reproach 
Belgium, whose attitude has always been correct.” The Ger¬ 
man foreign secretary finally said that “as a private individual” 
he recognized the justice of Belgium’s position, and that the 
violation of her neutrality was “the most painful resolution 
and the most cruel thing [he had] had to do throughout [his] 
career” (no. 51). 

If Germany contends that the Belgian despatches from 1905 
to 19x4 establish the guilt of the Entente Powers, she must also 
admit that the second Grey Book disposes effectuallv of the 
thesis that she is not to blame for the outbreak of war on 1 
August, 1914. 
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